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LANGUAGE, RITUAL AND MEANING 

Hans H. Penner 

The history of the cultural sciences teaches us that in our quest 
for an explanation we often seek answers to the wrong questions. 
For example, scholars of religion have attempted to answer the 
meaning of religion by tracing the history of religion. We now know 
that the history of religion, as the history of language, will not yield 
an answer to the meaning of religion or language. Historians of 
religion have also searched for an answer to the meaning of 
religious symbols. Most historians of religion have tried to answer 
the question of symbolic meaning by studying the attributes, or the 
discrete elements of symbols, with the hope that an answer to the 
question of the meaning of religious symbols will be forthcoming by 
integrating the various symbols, or their attributes, across the 
various religions. We now know that a study of symbols will not 
yield their meaning, if they have one, simply because it is not the 
symbols themselves, but the relations between symbols which con¬ 
stitute or defines, their meaning. 

Several years ago Numen published an article by Professor Frits 
Staal in which he argued that rituals are meaningless. 1 This is in¬ 
deed a provocative thesis and if Staal is right, then the thesis should 
provide one more revolution in the history of religions. Once again 
we would learn that we have been seeking an answer to a wrong 
question. The quest for the meaning of rituals is misguided simply 
because rituals are meaningless. 

This essay is not a review of Staal’s article. The article is neither 
profound as scholarship, nor specific in its description of either 
theory or the present status of ritual analysis. Although Staal’s 
generalizations and conclusions about the 4 ‘widespread” notions of 
ritual are not as simple as he describes them, I agree with him that 
we have not reached as yet a well formed theory which will explain 
them. Furthermore, Staal admits toward the end of his article that 
the syntactic structures (rules) he has constructed (following 
transformational generative linguistics), “do not correspond to any 
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existing ritual,” or 4 'to any actual ritual.” 2 He is quite right. No 
one could take his "rules” and apply them to a ritual, including the 
ancient Agnicayana ritual which he observed some years ago in a 
new performance in India. The "rules,” therefore, are an in¬ 
teresting exercise, but they are irrelevant. 3 

What is of interest is his hypothesis that rituals are meaningless 
and that the "syntax” of ritual (assuming we can describe this syn¬ 
tax) precedes the syntax of language. 4 

According to Staal’s hypothesis, ritual is meaningless because it 
is "pure activity without meaning or goal,” ritual exists "for its 
own sake,” and to say that "ritual is for its own sake is to say that it 
is meaningless,” rituals are "useless.” 5 These assertions are dif¬ 
ficult to understand because we are not given further explanations 
concerning precisely what Staal means by "meaning,” "pure ac¬ 
tivity,” and "ritual for its own sake,” except that rituals are not 
goal oriented. Rituals do not have an aim, they are not to be con¬ 
sidered as a means toward an end. The context of the article seems 
to indicate that Staal does not have Max Weber in mind in 
presenting this hypothesis. We will not therefore, head down the 
Weberian road for an interpretation. This is not to say that a 
Weberian could not make sense out of what Staal is asserting. The 
outcome, however, would be quite different; rituals are not only 
meaningless, they are irrational, since rationality from a Weberian 
context is always a means-end calculation. But, then again I may 
be wrong. This may indeed be the framework for Staal’s 
hypothesis. The reason for this uncertainty is due to the total lack of 
theoretical background for the hypothesis presented in the essay. 

Given this deficiency let us, without impunity, take the liberty of 
providing an interpretation of the two hypotheses. First of all, Staal 
seems to be saying that rituals are meaningless because rituals do 
not refer to anything, they have no reference (i.e., goal or aim). 
This seems to be a good start towards understanding what the first 
hypothesis is all about. A moment’s reflection will indicate that if 
this is what Staal is asserting then he must be mistaken. We know 
since at least the time of Frege that a referential theory of meaning 
is inadequate. A well-formed theory of meaning must include 
reference but cannot be based upon reference as a theory of mean¬ 
ing. In addition to Frege’s famous examples of "the morning star” 
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and 4 4 the evening star” we can also raise the question of what does 
4 ‘and,” “the,” and “of,” refer to? It would be odd to assert they 
are meaningless because they do not refer. The answer, of course, is 
that their meaning is constituted by the relations which define them 
in a sentence. That is what syntax is all about! Thus if we follow the 
developments in linguistics, rituals could be meaningful in spite of 
the fact, if true, that they do not have a reference. From a purely 
semantic point of view we can state this in a different way. The 
meaning of rituals may not be synthetic, but that does not entail 
that they are meaningless for they may well be analytic in semantic 
content. For example, ritual propositions, if there are any, may be 
equivalent to, “all bachelors are unmarried males.” 

I do not for a moment believe this is the case but simply want to 
use this example to illustrate the point that if rituals do not refer to 
practical aspects of the “lived-in” world, then it simply does not 
follow that they are meaningless. If on the other hand someone 
could show that rituals are neither synthetic nor analytic in their 
semantic content, then it might well be the case that we could con¬ 
clude they are meaningless. The problem concerning the meaning 
of ritual, myth and religion is crucial for the development of the 
history of religion. I do not think we will take a single step forward 
towards resolving the problem until we learn a simple fact: the 
analysis of “meaning” is a semantic or semiological issue. We have 
a great deal to learn from these disciplines in linguistics and we 
have much to contribute in return. 6 

We can confirm the accuracy of our understanding of Staal’s 
position by using another useful experiment. Scholars do not 
always provide us with a theoretical framework which explains what 
they are asserting and why what they are asserting is an important 
advance over competing theories. When we are confronted with 
such a situation it is often useful to observe what they have 
overlooked in their criticism of alternate positions on a particular 
subject. For it is often the case that what a scholar overlooks in a 
given critique is precisely what is being assumed. Staal’s essay is a 
good example of this. 

What Staal overlooks in his general overview and criticism of 
contemporary theories of ritual is that all of them assume that 
rituals must refer to something in order to have meaning. Thus the 
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various explanations of ritual are not as disparate as they appear. 
The differences in explanation are because of disagreements on 
what rituals refer to. For Hooke rituals referred to myth, for 
Durkheim ritual referred to social life, for Freud it was the un¬ 
conscious and for Eliade it is the sacred. Referential theories of 
meaning continue to have a powerful hold on scholars interested in 
the study of religion and culture. 

The grand assumption throughout the history of scholarship on 
ritual, myth and religious symbols is a simple one; if you want to 
determine the meaning of a ritual, myth or religious symbol, then 
look for its reference. There is an important lesson to be learned 
from this history of scholarship on ritual and myth. The fact that we 
have not been able to adequately resolve the problem of the mean¬ 
ing of myth and ritual by determining their reference should alert 
us that we may well be asking the wrong question. Given the 
modern developments in linguistics we can no longer assume that 
the meaning of something is its reference. 7 

The difficulty of liberating oneself from the identity of meaning 
with reference can be confirmed by turning to the master of struc¬ 
tural anthropology. Levi-Strauss, as is well-known, was able to ask 
new questions of kinship, totemism, and myth because of his 
brilliant use of developments in linguistics since de Saussure. One 
would expect, therefore, that he would apply this knowledge of 
linguistics in analyzing myth to help us resolve the vexing problem 
of meaning in both myth and ritual. This is not to say that Levi- 
Strauss is unconcerned; he is well aware of the fact that, “In 
mythology, as in linguistics, formal analysis immediately raises the 
question of meaning.” 8 Given this insight what do we find? Levi- 
Strauss begins his massive treatise on mythology by asserting that, 
“Mythology has no obvious practical function.” 9 He ends his first 
volume on mythology with the following conclusion: “The layered 
structure of myth to which I drew attention in a previous work ... 
allows us to look upon myth as a matrix of meanings which are ar¬ 
ranged in lines of columns, but in which each level always refers to 
some other level, whichever way the myth is read. Similarly, each 
matrix of meanings refers to another matrix, each myth to other 
myths. And if it is now asked to what final meaning these mutually 
significative meanings are referring—since in the last resort and in 
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their totality they must refer to something—the only reply to 
emerge from this study is that myths signify the mind that evolves 
them by making use of the world of which it is itself a part.” 10 
Notice, “since in the last resort and in their final meaning they must 
refer to something.” Must they? Not necessarily. In fact, as Dan 
Sperber argues in his prolegomenon to a theory of symbolism, 
“Levi-Strauss has demonstrated the opposite of what he asserts, 
and myths do not constitute a language. He proposed the first 
elaborated alternative to semiological views of myth—and, beyond 
that of symbolism—all the while stating that he was, above all else, 
a semiologist.” 11 Whatever the outcome of Sperber’s critique, it 
seems clear that for Levi-Strauss if it were the case that in the last 
resort myths did not refer to something then they would be mean¬ 
ingless. Staal seems to agree with this position. We shall return to 
this passage from Levi-Strauss later. 

What seems odd with Staal’s hypothesis is the nature of ritual as 
“pure activity,” ritual is done for its own sake, ritual has no 
pragmatic utility as a means to an end. This seems odd until we 
remember that this is precisely what the age of romanticism taught 
us with regard to myth, religion and art. Could it be that the 
romantics are still with us? A brief review will show I believe that 
there is a surprising agreement between Staal and the Romantics. 

The thread that holds together the variations of romantic thought 
on art, poetry, and mythology can be called, to use a term from 
Todorov, “intransitive signification.” 12 From Moritz to Schelling, 
F. W. Schlegel and Creuzer, art, poetry and mythology are intran¬ 
sitive, containing their own intrinsic value. It is this notion, which 
Todorov traces back to Kant’s Critique of Judgement , that will reverse 
the meaning of the term “symbol” which we have inherited in 
modern times. 13 

For the romantics intransitive signification is the opposite of 
allegory. Intransitive signification is useless. Here is how Moritz 
expressed it: “The purely useful object is thus not a whole in itself, 
not a finished product (Vollendetes), and it becomes a completed 
whole only when it attains its goal in me.—In the consideration of 
the beautiful, however, I remove the goal from myself and I replace 
it in the object: I consider it as something accomplished in itself\ and 
not in me: it thus constitutes a whole in itself, and gives me pleasure 
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for itself ... I love the beautiful object rather for itself, whereas I only 
love the useful object for myself’. And again, 44 The concept of 
uselessness, to the extent that it has no purpose, no reason for be¬ 
ing, is all the more easily and all more closely linked with the con¬ 
cept of beauty, to the extent that this latter also needs no purpose, 
no reason for being outside itself, but possesses its entire value and 
the goal of its existence in itself.” 14 

Moritz carries this central notion of intransiveness into 
mythology: 

“Seeking to transform the story of the classical gods into pure 
allegory, with the help of all sorts of interpretations, is as foolish an 
enterprise as seeking to transform these poems into good true 
stories, with the help of all sorts of forced explanations ... In order 
to avoid changing these beautiful poems in any way, it is necessary 
to take them as they are ...” 15 Schelling repeats this doctrine in his 
famous treatise, Philosophie der Mythologie: 44 Mythology ... has no 
meaning other than the one it expresses ... Given the necessity with 
which its form likewise is born, mythology is entirely proper, that is, 
it must be understood just as it expresses itself, and not as if it 
thought one thing and said another. Mythology is not allegorical; it is 
tautegorical ... instead of being one thing and signifying another, they 
signify only what they are.” 16 

Novalis sums up the arts in the following way: 44 Art ... is divid¬ 
ed ... into [two] main portions, the one being art either defined by 
its objects or else directed toward other central functions of the 
senses by determined, finite, limited, mediate concepts; the other 
being art that is undefined, free immediate, originary, unguided, 
cyclical, beautiful, autonomous, and independent, art that realizes 
pure ideas, art that is enlivened by pure ideas. The first portion is 
only a means to an end; the second is the end in itself, the liberating 
activity of the mind, the enjoyment of the mind by the mind.” 17 

Let us now return to Staal. Here is what he says about ritual: 
44 Ritual is pure activity, without meaning or goal. Let me briefly 
digress for a point of terminology. Things are either for their own 
sake, or for the sake of something else. If I were defending the view 
that ritual is for something else, it would be necessary to distinguish 
between such other things as meaning, function, aim or goal. But 
since my view is that ritual is for its own sake, I shall not bother 
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about these differences. To say that ritual is for its own sake is to 
say that it is meaningless, without function, aim, or goal, or also 
that it constitutes its own aim or goal. It does not follow that it has 
no value: but whatever value it has is intrinsic value:” 18 In other 
words, rituals have intransitive significance! 

It would be a gross oversimplification to simply identify Staal 
with Moritz, the Schlegels, and Schelling. Nevertheless, we are 
justified in asking the question whether the parallel language we 
have just quoted is accidental? Art for art’s sake, beauty for its own 
sake, mythology as sui generis and now ritual for its own sake in¬ 
dicates the power of romantic thought in the late twentieth century. 
The major difference, of course, is that Staal thinks that because 
ritual is for its own sake it is therefore meaningless. For the roman¬ 
tics art for its own sake entailed a superabundance of meaning, ex¬ 
pressing the inexpressible in any other form. Nevertheless, the no¬ 
tion of “something for its own sake” in both the romantics and 
Staal raises all the problems inherent in Kant’s idea of das Ding an 
sich . 19 

Staal does not offer us a defense of the notion of something that is 
for itself, a thing-in-itself. The notion seems to contradict 
everything he has read in recent developments in modern 
linguistics. Instead, Staal shifts to another topic, ‘‘ritual syntax” as 
the foundation of syntax in natural languages. Let us turn to a brief 
examination of this hypothesis. Staal says, “syntax comes from 
ritual. A simple consideration in support of this idea is that animals 
have ritual, but not language.” 20 

Fortunately, we do not have to examine whether it is the case that 
animals have or do not have rituals in order to show that Staal must 
be mistaken. Let us assume that animals do have rituals. What does 
this mean? It means quite clearly that they have the capacity to 
communicate with each other. It is Julian Huxley who invented the 
term in 1914 in his study of the great crested grebe Podiceps cristatus . 
Wilson decribes it as follows: “Any evolutionary change that adds 
to the communicative function has been called ‘semanticization’ by 
Wickler ... The vast majority of known cases of semantic altera¬ 
tion, however, involve ntualization , the evolutionary process by 
which a behavior pattern changes to become increasingly effective 
as a signal.” 21 Ritual among birds, bees and animals, therefore, is 
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essentially communicative. Staal denies that language is essentially 
communication. I agree with him on this issue. His appeal to rituals 
among animals, however, leads to a contradiction. 

Questions of origin remain important. The wreckage of 
historicism should not block us from raising this question from 
alternative theoretical positions. 22 Although we are in the domain of 
speculation when we think about the origin of ritual, the origin of 
language, or the origin of religion, we do have a few bits and pieces 
to help us anchor our speculations. Let us pause briefly to reflect 
upon this in the context of language. I have chosen language as my 
example because I think that theoretical developments in the study 
of religion which advance our knowledge of this subject will come 
from developments in linguistics; the study of linguistics is the 
necessary foundation for explanations of religion. 

After an excellent analysis of Creole languages, Derek Bickerton 
begins a chapter on the origins of language with the following 
paradox: 4 ‘The Paradox of Continuity is, at the present moment, 
perhaps the greatest obstacle to a proper understanding of language 
origins, as well as a powerful factor in keeping linguistics isolated 
from other human studies. It may be expressed as follows. On the 
one hand, all species-specific adaptive developments that we know 
of have come through regular evolutionary processes, and 
language, remarkable though it may be, is only one such develop¬ 
ment; therefore, language must have evolved out of prior mam¬ 
malian communication systems. On the other hand, if one has 
anything like a complete understanding of what language is and 
does, one realizes that there is not simply a quantitative but a 
qualitative and indeed unbridgeable, gulf between the abstractions 
and complexities of language and the most abstract and complex of 
known mammalian systems (which, indeed seem pretty direct and 
simple); therefore, language cannot have evolved out of prior mam¬ 
malian communication systems. Thus, there must have been evolu¬ 
tionary continuity in the development of language, yet there cannot 
have been evolutionary continuity in the development of 
language.” 23 1 shall resist quoting the wit and bite Bickerton uses in 
his analysis of this paradox and jump to his solution: “Once we 
have gotten over the ‘communicative’ hang-up, we can see that 
where we must look for the distinctiveness of human language is not 
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in what it shares with call systems—both communicate—but in how 
it differs from call systems—language communicates concepts, call 
systems communicate stimuli. If we don’t understand concep¬ 
tualization, we don’t understand language, period.” 24 

Benveniste agrees. After describing the fascinating and complex 
4 ‘language” of bees, Benveniste lists several important differences 
which distinguish the dance of the bees from language. He then 
sums up the differences in the following way: “Cette difference se 
resume dans le terme qui nous semble le mieux approprie a definir 
le mode de communication employe par les abeilles; ce n’est pas un 
langage, c’est un code de signaux.” 25 When we say that animals, 
birds or bees have rituals, we are speaking, at best, metaphorically. 
The use of the term “ritual” for signal-codes and language, 
however, is a serious distortion of language. Language as we all 
know is composed of signs, and all linguistic signs have 
phonological, syntactic and semantic components. 

Let us recall Saussure’s definition of the sign. “The linguistic 
sign unites, not a thing and a name, but a concept and a sound- 
image.” Again, “I call the combination of a concept and a sound- 
image a sign ... I propose to retain the word sign (.signe ) to designate 
the whole and to replace concept and sound-image respectively by 
signified {signifie) and signifier (signifiant ).” 26 He goes on to say that 
“Language can also be compared with a sheet of paper: thought is 
the front and the sound the back; one cannot cut the front without 
cutting the back at the same time: likewise in language, one can 
neither divide sound from thought nor thought from sound; the 
division could be accomplished only abstractedly, and the result 
would be either pure psychology or pure phonology.” 27 It is also 
well-known that Saussure thought that the linguistic sign was ar¬ 
bitrary, that is to say the sign is “unmotivated.” Although linguists 
and others have used this principle for a variety of arguments, 
Benveniste in an important essay entitled “Nature du signe 
linguistique” has shown that Saussure was mistaken. “Une des 
composantes du signe, 1’image acoustique, en constitue le signi¬ 
fiant; 1’autre le concept, en est le signifie. Entre le signifiant et le 
signifie, le lien n’est pas arbitraire; au contraire, il est necessaire. Le 
concept («signifie») «boeuf» est forcement identique dans ma cons¬ 
cience a 1’ensemble phonique («signifiant») bof Comment en serait- 
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il autrement?” After quoting a passage from Saussure which in¬ 
dicates an agreement with this interpretation, Benveniste sums up 
the nature of the sign in the following way. “Le signifiant et le 
signifie, la representation mentale et V image acoustique, sont done 
en realite les deux faces d’une meme notion et se composent ensem¬ 
ble comme l’incorporant et l’incorpore. Le signifiant est la traduc¬ 
tion phonique d’un concept; le signifie est la contrepartie mentale 
du signifiant. Cette consubstantialite du signifiant et du signifie 
assure l’unite structural du signe linguistique.” 28 

Roman Jacobson, following Benveniste, states the principle this 
way: 4 ‘There is no meaning in and by itself; meaning always 
belongs to something we use as a sign; for example, we interpret the 
meaning of a linguistic sign, the meaning of a word. In language 
there is neither signified without signifier nor signifier without 
signified.” 29 And Stephen Ullman puts it this way: “One could 
choose, or coin, some specialized technical terms such as Saussure’s 
‘signifiant’ and ‘signifie’, but I personally have found it more expe¬ 
dient, in teaching and research* to use simple, everyday English 
words, giving them a little more precision than they have in or¬ 
dinary usage. The three terms I would suggest are: ‘name’, ‘sense’, 
and ‘thing’. The ‘name is the phonetic shape of the word, the 
sounds which make it up and also other acoustic features such as ac¬ 
cent. The ‘ sense ’ put in general terms without committing oneself to 
any particular psychological doctrine, is ‘the information which the 
name conveys to the hearer’, whereas the ‘ thing ’ is Ogden and 
Richard’s ‘referent’, the non-linguistic feature or event we are talk¬ 
ing about ... It is [the] reciprocal and reversible relationship be¬ 
tween sound and sense which I propose to call the ‘ meaning ’ of the 
word.” 30 

I have quoted passages on the nature of the linguistic sign at 
some length simply to stress the importance of the necessary rela¬ 
tion between the signifier and signified. What is important is that 
this relation is purely linguistic; the signified is not some object in 
reality. The double nature of the sign as signifier/signified does not 
refer to an object. Once this is forgotten or overlooked we begin to 
search for “meanings” where they cannot be found. 

The significance of all this for ritual can now be stated quite 
simply. If ritual is viewed as the foundation of syntax, the origin of 
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syntax, and if ritual is thought of as meaningless (for itself), then 
how do we explain the appearance of the sign. Conversely, if ritual 
is defined as a sign system in the context of semiotics, then meaning 
is inherent in the system. In such a system 44 there is neither 
signified without signifier nor signifier without signified.” If ritual 
is meaningless, then it is not a semiotic system. If rituals are not 
semiotic systems, then they do not contain or involve syntactic or 
semantic components. 

Staal as we have noticed does not argue that rituals are not 
semiological systems. On the contrary, he argues that rituals do 
have a syntax, but they are meaningless. Given the above evidence 
from linguists, Staal’s position is simply wrong. 

We are now better prepared to return to the quotation from Levi- 
Strauss on the final meaning of myth. Levi-Strauss thinks that we 
must determine what myths refer to because in the end they must 
refer to something. I think Levi-Strauss at this point makes the 
same mistake Benveniste has shown Saussure made in claiming 
that signs are arbitrary. Both, at similar points in their interpreta¬ 
tions step outside of the signifier/signified relationship. For 
Saussure this led to the notion that signs are arbitrary. For Levi- 
Strauss, at a certain moment the signifier/signified relationship is 
not sufficient, myths must finally refer to something—an object 
called the mind. There is sufficient evidence in the corpus of his 
publications that this step is as unnecessary as it is problematic. 
Three examples will suffice to show that this is the case. The first 
example is his programmatic analysis of the Oedipus myth. First 
published in 1955, 44 The Structural Study of Myth” at no point 
determines a final meaning of the myth as referring to the mind. In 
fact, I have always thought that this initial attempt at a structural 
analysis of myth was a brilliant use of the linguistic concepts which 
are defined as syntagmatic and paradigmatic relations of language. 
There is a sense in which the vertical columns are paradigmatic in 
their oppositional relations. 31 The second example comes from 
44 The Story of Asdiwal”, first published in 1958. After providing 
the various schemata and codes, Levi-Strauss says, 44 Having 
separated out the codes, we have analyzed the structure of the 
message. It now remains to decipher the meaning.” 32 How does 
Levi-Strauss proceed? He goes to a second version of the myth. 
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This approach will be followed in the massive study entitled In¬ 
troduction To A Science Of Mythology. My final example is taken from 
44 Social Structure.” first published in 1953. Levi-Strauss has this to 
say in a section called 4 'Order of Orders.” "All the models con¬ 
sidered so far, however, are 4 lived-in’ orders: they correspond to 
mechanisms which can be studied from the outside as a part of ob¬ 
jective reality. But no systematic studies of these orders can be 
undertaken without acknowledging the fact that social groups, to 
achieve their reciprocal ordering, need to call upon orders of dif¬ 
ferent types, corresponding to a field external to objective reality 
and which we call the 'supernatural 5 . The 'thought-of 5 orders can¬ 
not be checked against the experience to which they refer, since 
they are one and the same as this experience. Therefore, we are in 
the position of studying them only in their relationships with the 
other types of 4 lived-in’ orders. The 4 thought-of orders are those of 
myth and religion.” 33 It seems clear that a structural study of the 
"thought-of 5 orders does not require a final reference for an 
ultimate meaning. This does not deny the important insight which 
Levi-Strauss emphasizes throughout his writing: when we work 
with ritual, myth and religion we are dealing with cognitive issues. 

The lengthy quotations from a variety of linguists also serve 
another purpose. They will help us see that Staal’s article contains 
its own refutation. Let us take a closer look. At the end of his essay 
Staal provides us with a most curious description of the Agnicayana 
ritual. "The main altar is constructed in the shape of a bird from 
1005 kiln-fired bricks, 200 each in four layers, and 205 in the fifth 
layer which comes on top. The configuration of the first, third and 
fifth layer is the same; and so is that of the second and fourth. The 
surface of each layer is 1-Vz times a square of the Yajamana’s 
length. The bricks are of ten different shapes. There are 136 
squares, 48 oblongs of one size, and 302 of another. In addition 
there are 207 halves of squares, 202 halves of oblongs, and five 
more groups consisting of bricks arrived at by further subdivision of 
the former shapes. There are ten bricks which are half as thick as all 
the others. All the bricks constitute furthermore another set of 
groups, each with its own name and consecrated by particular man¬ 
tras. Most bricks have to be consecrated in a specific, very roun¬ 
dabout order; others may be consecrated in any order, provided 
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one general direction is maintained and the location of the final 
brick is fixed. Some bricks have figures drawn on them. Others are 
lifted from their proper place, carried around the altar and put back 
before they can be fully consecrated. All of this, and much more, is 
in accordance with numerous precise rules, for which in almost all 
cases no explanation whatever is offered.” 34 

The above quotation indicates the extreme complexity of ritual. 
The context it is clear includes a specific time and place, numbers, 
forms, myth and cosmology. This should suffice as evidence that 
the ritual is more than a purely syntactic structure lacking 
significance. Moreover, the fact that all of this is done with precise 
rules which are not explained does not entail that the ritual is mean¬ 
ingless. Although the performers of the ritual may not be able to ex¬ 
plain the rules, they do know when they are broken and they also 
know what is to be done when the rules are broken. The parallel be¬ 
tween ritual and language at this point is quite striking. Language 
is based upon precise rules and most of us, since we are not 
linguists, cannot explain them. Furthermore, when the rules are 
broken we know how to correct the mistake without being able to 
explain the rules of syntax and semantics. 

The difference between language and myth might be described as 
follows: rituals are learned, competence in language is not learned. 
But even at this point there is an interesting fact that must be 
remembered. Neither rituals nor myths have an author. Thus there 
is a sense in which performers of ritual learn to perform a ritual as 
we learn how to speak our language in spite of the fact that we can¬ 
not explain the rules upon which both are based. In either case it 
simply will do no good to search for an original performer who first 
taught the ritual or the language, for this simply leads us into an in¬ 
finite regress. 

Let us now turn to another well known cultural phenomenon in 
order to see that Staal is mistaken. Kinship systems as is well 
known are very complex systems which are constituted by specific 
rules. Would we want to assert that kinship systems are mean¬ 
ingless because they are for their own sake? That they have a syn¬ 
tax, but are meaningless? We know very well that it takes an expert 
to discover what the complex rules are, of which the participants 
know nothing or very little. The elements of a kinship system are 
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defined by their relations. Kinship systems are excellent examples 
of a semiological system. And when we remember that these 
systems are also constituted by the performance of rituals we are left 
with a working hypothesis which includes both kinship systems and 
rituals as semiotic systems. 

The primary question which needs to be addressed by interested 
historians of religion is the following: are myth and ritual 
languages? That is to say, are they semiotic systems as described in 
this essay? If they are, Levi-Strauss has provided a way for us to 
proceed in developing the structure and significance of these 
systems. If they are not, then Sperber provides an alternative: sym¬ 
bols do not have meaning in any semantic sense we know of. Our 
contribution to this important investigation is clear. It would not 
only advance our knowledge of religion by raising a new set of ques¬ 
tions, it would also assist linguists who have taken a strong position 
against behaviorism from delivering ritual into behaviorist hands. 35 

Dartmouth College, Hans H. Penner 
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THE MEANING AND FUNCTION OF THE LEON- 
TOCEPHALINE IN ROMAN MITHRAISM 

Howard M. Jackson 

Although much scholarly attention has been devoted to attempts 
at its decipherment, the strange and often nightmarish lion-headed 
god of the Mithraic mysteries is still something of a mystery itself. 
Near consensus has been arrived at with regard to some of the prob¬ 
lems involved, yet in the case of others widely divergent and conflic¬ 
ting solutions have been offered that still claim rival proponents. To 
be sure, no one can hope to resolve them all in the brief scope of an 
article. But sufficient evidence exists to allow at least some 
reasonably certain conclusions about what the leontocephaline 
meant to the Roman Mithraists and what function it served in their 
cult. It is to sorting out and presenting this evidence that what 
follows is addressed. 

In interpreting the leontocephaline the classic view to which all 
studies respond, whether pro or con, is that of Franz Cumont.* In 
accordance with his theory that Mithraism in the Roman world was 
in large part directly of Iranian extraction, the great Belgian 
historian of religions considered the leontocephaline to represent 
Atcov or Xpovos as Kpovos, though in fact, he held, these Greek 
names were but the Western equivalents for the creature’s true 
identity as Zurvan akarana , or boundless Time. He further held that, 
as in the Zurvanite system from which the deity as a cosmogonical 
abstraction, though not its peculiar Roman iconography directly 
derived, the leontocephaline was the supreme god of the Mithraic 
pantheon. 1 Cumont 5 s view of the leontocephaline’s Zurvanite 
origin and its supreme status in Roman Mithraism has lately been 
subjected to a good deal of criticism as arbitrary and unfounded on 
hard evidence. 2 

There are four interlocking problems involved here: 1) what the 
leontocephaline was named, 2) what it represented, 3) whence 
derive its complex of iconographic features, which are by no means 
uniformly the same in all examples, 3 and 4) how it functioned in the 
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Mithraic cult. The first problem is the logical starting point. What 
may have been a leontocephaline (its head is missing and its body is 
not wrapped round by the usual serpent), found at York ( CIMRM 
#833), is the only example (if it is one) out of several dozens to bear 
a dedicatory inscription ( CIMRM #834) that may identify its sub¬ 
ject. Whether indeed it does so depends, in turn, upon whether the 
key word ARIMANIV is restored as a nominative or as an ac¬ 
cusative. 4 On the provisos, however, that the statue represents a 
leontocephaline (it does have the usual wings and keys), that the 
crucial word is correctly restored, and that the word identifies the 
statue itself, the being’s name was Arimanius, nominally the 
equivalent of Ahriman, the great Evil One of the Zoroastrian pan¬ 
theon. In support of this admittedly shaky identification of the leon¬ 
tocephaline there are the facts that Arimanius is known from in¬ 
scriptions to have figured as a deus in the Mithraic cult ( CIMRM 
#369, an altar from Rome; #1773 with fig 461 and #1775, both 
from Pannonia) and to have been depicted by some kind of plastic 
image (signum Arimanium: CIMRM #222, from Ostia). 

Some of those who stress this identification discover that the 
Mithraists were Iranian heretics who worshiped the Devil after all; 
others find themselves forced to deny the leontocephaline the 
supreme status in the Mithraic order that Cumont accorded him, 
since Ahriman could by no stretch of a Zurvanite imagination be 
Zuwan akarana itself. 5 Many struggle to explain how Ahriman 
might, in Roman Mithraism, have acquired a somewhat sweeter 
disposition and become affiliated with cosmic periodicity, both of 
which are alien to the Iranian deity but which are clearly implied by 
the iconography of the leontocephaline. This Ahriman-hypothesis 
follows Cumont at least to the extent that it assumes a direct Ira¬ 
nian derivation for the meaning of the leontocephaline and 
therefore tends to labor under the illusion that just because the deity 
of Roman Mithraism was named Arimanius it must consequently 
have been a quintessentially evil anti-god. This conclusion is 
vitiated by the observation that Ahriman’s Western equation with 
Hades 6 means that Ahriman is likely to have acquired associations 
which were originally quite foreign to him and that Arimanius 
might therefore have meant something quite different to Roman 
Mithraists from the purely Evil One of Zoroastrian and Zurvanite 
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contexts. 7 Moreover, as I just pointed out, the deity’s iconography 
often makes it unmistakably plain that the leontocephaline was not 
an utterly evil soul. 8 At times his lion-head is distinctly benign (for 
instance CIMRM # 1134 with fig 295); at other times the god has, 
like the famous Modena relief ( CIMRM #695 with fig 197), 9 a 
beautiful human face, whether young ( CIMRM #777 with fig 211, 
from a Mithraeum at Merida in Spain, like the Modena relief in 
having the lion-mask on its chest) or old ( CIMRM #1326 with fig 
350, from Argentoratum, with the lion standing behind him, as also 
with the youth CIMRM #775 with fig 209, similarly from Merida). 
But those who insist on his malevolent nature for his identity with 
Ahriman and for his sometimes horrific leonine visage often derive 
his looks from Babylonian and Assyrian portraits of a hellish Nergal 
and his lion-headed demons. 10 

Whether or not the leontocephaline was in fact named 
Arimanius, there is general agreement among scholars that many of 
the most common attributes which the deity possesses suffice to 
identify it as what late antique texts often term a xoapoxpaxcop, an 
astrologically conditioned embodiment of the world-engendering 
and world-ruling Power generated by the endless revolution of all 
the wheels of the celestial dynamo. 11 This inference based on the ac¬ 
tual iconography of the figure is far more solid than extrapolations 
from any putatively total identity with an Iranian Ahriman. On this 
reckoning, the early identification of the god by Georg Zoega as 
Atcov, an identification taken up in modified form by Cumont, cer¬ 
tainly accurately reflects the deity’s person, though it may not cor¬ 
rectly express the name by which Mithraists knew him. 12 The at¬ 
tributes that serve to mark the leontocephaline as a xoapoxpexTeop, 
the lord of the heavenly spheres and their immutable laws which 
govern the fate, the birth and the death of all living things in the 
world, are not so obviously the wings and the lion’s head as other 
common traits. These are: 

1) the zodiacal signs which, on some examples ( CIMRM #545 with 
fig 153; #879 with fig 227), appear between the coils of the serpent 
that regularly encircle the god’s body (less often his wings), or, as 
with the Modena Phanes, which appear in close conjunction with 
the leontocephaline ( CIMRM #390 with fig 112, on the fresco in the 
cult-niche of the Barberini Mithraeum, Rome, in a position sug- 
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gesting his mastery over them); 2) the coils of the serpent 
themselves, which, like the related Egyptian symbol of the serpent 
oupo(36po$, refer to celestial, especially solar cycles, and the earthly 
cycles of life and death governed by them; 13 3) the scepter that the 
god frequently holds and 4) the cosmic globe, sometimes girdled by 
the two bands of the ecliptic and the Milky Way, on which he often 
stands (CIMRM #382, #390, #543 with fig 152, #551 with fig 
157, #1051, #1705 with fig 444, #2320 with fig 643, and restored 
in #545 with fig 153 and in #665 with fig 188), both of which at¬ 
tributes are standard late antique iconographic features of 
Sol/Helios as xoapoxpa-ttop. There is, finally, 5) the keys that the 
leontocephaline constantly clutches to his bosom. They are most 
logically to be interpreted as fitting (whether to open or to lock) the 
zodiacal and planetary gates through which souls descend into em¬ 
bodiment and ascend out of it, as Celsus, quoted by Origen (Against 
Celsus 6.22), and other Mithraic evidence suggests. 14 Indeed, the 
name Arimanius—presuming that that was what the leon¬ 
tocephaline was called—well suits this function of the god, for of 
any associations alien to its Iranian prototype which the Western 
identification of Ahriman with Hades might have brought in its 
train, the translation of Hades to celestial stations, whether 
sublunar or full planetary, with its concomitant transformation into 
a halfway house for souls bound either for their supercelestial home 
or for re-embodiment, 15 is surely a prime candidate for considera¬ 
tion, especially as the whole iconography of the leontocephaline 
reinforces the propriety of such an association. If, then, Nonnos’ 
description (Dionysiaca 7.23) of Aicov as 7toixiX6[xopcpos, s'x<ov xXrjtSoc 
yeve0Xr|^, did not have exclusively the Mithraic leontocephaline in 
mind, the keys which Aion’s Mithraic counterpart holds are never¬ 
theless likely to have had a function identical with that assigned to 
them by Nonnos. 

Cumont was clearly right, then, if only insofar as, like Zoega, he 
proposed that the Mithraic leontocephaline represents what, for ex¬ 
ample, the partly lion-headed Orphic Chronos-Heracles 16 and the 
many other kindred abstractions and astrologized deities 
represented for late Roman minds. The typological multiplicity of 
representatives for celestial Eternity explains why some of the 
Mithraic figures can be human- (either young or old) and others 
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lion-headed, but both still represent the same reality. In the hodge¬ 
podge of theocrasies that were carried out to symbolize an astral 
Aion, two heavenly bodies—together, of course, with all the 
divinities associated with them—stood out as natural candidates for 
the job: Saturn/Kronos, in part on the basis of the old Kpovos 
-Xpovo$ equation, 17 and Sol/Helios. Between these two celestial 
superpowers there existed, moreover, a ‘‘Chaldean” relationship 
which was close enough to guarantee that they could merge Aionic 
symbolism at the same time as they might also retain their in¬ 
dividual status and iconographic peculiarities. 18 In the Orphic 
cosmogony of Hieronymos/Hellanikos there are two Aion-figures, 
Chronos-Heracles and Phanes, ostensibly corresponding to Saturn 
and the sun, respectively, but the coalescence of the two exemplars 
is apparent even here, for if the Kpovo^ - Xpovos equation suggests a 
Saturnine orientation for Chronos-Heracles, Heracles’ close 
association with the sun through coordination of his twelve labors 
with the twelve zodiacal constellations implies a solar one. 

The same confusion is equally evident in the case of the Mithraic 
Aion-figures, especially as there are not, as in the Orphic 
cosmogony just discussed, two fully distinct personages between 
which the prototypes might be chiefly apportioned, but only one. 
No hard and fast rules can be applied in attributing specific 
Mithraic figures to one astral prototype or the other. Those with a 
youthful human head might surely be taken to represent Helios 
iconographically (as the Modena Phanes is also Helios-Mithras), 
but though the old man of CIMRM #1326, of Nonnos’ Dionysiaca 
(7.24-25, 41-44; 41.179-182), and of Claudian’s cave of Time (On 
the Consulship of Stilicho 2.433-440) might therefore be an aged 
Saturn/Kronos as Chronos as Aion, one cannot conclude that 
those with a lion’s head must also automatically represent 
Saturn/Kronos, since the lion, insofar as it is an astrological symbol 
(the zodiacal constellation Leo), is a solar, not a Kronian emblem. 
The fluidity evident in the Mithraic iconography is oviously, then, 
due to an overarching concern to convey to the viewer what the 
figure symbolizes , not what particular deity it represents. Due to the 
name’s inevitable association, discussed earlier, with an astral 
Hades, even as Arimanius the leontocephaline need have 
represented no one single, particular deity. As an astrological con- 
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cept to which many deities could be and had been assimilated, 
Mithraic artists purposely and “pantheistically” conglomerated 
iconographic traits from the host of deities that had been identified 
in one way or another and for one reason or another with 
Sol/Helios and/or with Saturn/Kronos as the two great represen¬ 
tatives of celestial Eternity. The choice between a leonine or a 
human head, in sum, was not governed by any essential difference 
in the identity of the Power symbolized by the figure as a whole but 
rather only, if anything, by the particular aspect of the exercise of 
that Power being stressed and by the setting in which the figure was 
to be placed and used, distinctions which do not allow the division 
to be made simply along benevolent/malevolent lines. 19 

Yet that in Mithraism the two astrological representatives of Atcov 
were still distinct enough, as in the Orphic cosmogony of 
Hieronymos/Hellanikos, to warrant occasionally separate por¬ 
traiture in nevertheless all but identical iconographic form is il¬ 
lustrated by the drawings which survive of the mostly lost Mithraic 
monument once in the house of one Ottaviano Zeno, Rome 
(CIMRM #335). On it two nude, snake-enwrapped, human¬ 
headed figures are shown, one winged and holding a staff, the other 
lacking these attributes. The former is flanked to the right and to 
the left by a series of blazing altars, three on one side and four on 
the other, which clearly symbolize the planets. The other figure 
stands at the end of the series of three altars. The winged, sceptered 
deity in the middle of the planet-altars is surely Sol/Helios as Aion, 
the normal position for the sun in the common order of the planets 
by distance from the earth; the other, who looks distinctly older, is 
Saturn/Kronos as Chronos as Aion, in his proper position at the ex¬ 
tremity of the planetary series. 20 It means nothing that Saturn and 
the sun are, in effect, represented twice, once by an altar and again 
by an Aion-figure (Sol/Helios is actually represented three times, 
since Sol and Luna in their chariots form the borders of the scene, 
Sol next to Saturn-Aion, suggesting the sun’s “Chaldean” affilia¬ 
tion with Saturn, as on other Mithraic monuments, and Luna at 
the other end). The duplication means nothing because the an¬ 
thropoid figures are first and foremost representatives of celestial 
Eternity, not the heavenly bodies themselves, nor even the deities 
associated with them, which had thrust themselves forward as ex- 
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emplars of this symbology. Equally useless, in this light, is the ob¬ 
jection that the leontocephaline cannot represent Saturn/Kronos as 
Aion because the god Saturnus/Kronos frequently figures on 
Mithraic monuments. 

Granted, then, that an understanding of what the Mithraic leon¬ 
tocephaline generally stood for may be garnered from the attributes 
which it most commonly possesses, one may rightfully demand the 
source and significance of the commonest and most decisive feature 
of all, the creature’s lion-head. One tack has been to resort to the 
Orphic texts referred to earlier, for the interpenetration of Orphism 
and Mithraism is evident from the Modena relief, from the 
Housesteads monument, and from the Zeus-Helios-Mithras- 
Phanes inscription. A relationship between their respective Aion- 
figures (on the Orphic side Hieronymos/Hellanikos’ Chronos- 
Heracles as much as Phanes) was already posited by Cumont, and 
it continues to be posited, with influence flowing from Orphism to 
Mithraism. 21 Cumont based his argument largely upon a passage 
in the fourteenth century Third Vatican Mythographer (text: TMMM 
II 53-54) which portrays the god Saturnus holding in his right hand 
draconem ... flammivomum qui caudae suae ultima devorat (a somehow 
flame-spitting serpent oupofiopos), symbolizing the year, and Satur¬ 
nus himself as an old man who can also be portrayed as a boy 
because every year his body grows old in winter but young again in 
spring. “He is also represented,” the text goes on, 

“at one time with the face of a serpent because of the excessive cold, now with 
the gaping jaws of a lion because the heat is so exceedingly fierce, and then 
again with crests in the form of a boar’s tusks because of the frequent in¬ 
clemency of the elements, which, as everyone knows, all (successively) assert 
themselves as the seasons change.” 

Suppressing the third element in this passage, Cumont maintained 
that the Mithraic leontocephaline was originally bicephalic, snake 
and lion, and hence comparable to (he does not quite say derivable 
from) Damascius’ bull-, lion-, and human-headed serpent 
Chronos-Heracles. 

The passage from the Third Vatican Mythographer is helpful in 
understanding some aspects of the Mithraic leontocephaline—why, 
for example, it can sometimes have the head of an old man and at 
other times that of a youth—for the passage represents a correctly 
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seasonal, if somewhat forced exegesis (in the inserted explanatory 
clauses) of the description which Martianus Capella, early in the 
fifth century, offers of Saturnus/Annus (on whom note Macrobius, 
Saturnalia 1.18.10) in The Marriage of Philology and Mercury 2.197. 22 
But the process that Cumont sets up to get from the Third Vatican 
Mythographed s Saturnus to the Mithraic leontocephaline is artificial 
and untenable. It is clear both from the mythographer and from 
Martianus Capella that their Saturnus’ heads do not subsist on his 
shoulders all at once, but follow one upon the other, in that they 
represent the change of seasons (the most transparent of which is 
the lion as a mid-summer constellation Leo), and correspond to 
father Time’s rejuvenation. While the Saturnus/Kronos-Chronos- 
Aion equations and the solar Aionic symbology doubtless had a 
hand in this portrait of Saturnus, just as they did in that of the Or¬ 
phic Chronos-Heracles, Phanes, and the Mithraic leontocephaline, 
Martianus Capella’s attribution of a multiplicity of heads to Satur¬ 
nus, though it involves some of the same animals for the same 
astrological reasons, accentuates a different and somewhat more 
limited aspect of the astral rulership of earthly affairs—seasonal 
change—than do his figure’s Orphic and Mithraic counterparts. 
Even the suppression of Saturnus/Annus’ boar’s tusks does not 
make him look exactly like any one of his kin. His kin are com¬ 
parable to him for symbolizing identical concepts (though stressing 
different expressions of it), but Martianus Capella’s figure, or 
rather the tradition it represents, is not likely to have been the 
model either for the Orphic deities or for the Mithraic leon¬ 
tocephaline. It is hopeless to expect to prove derivation of any one 
of these figures form another; they are just as likely to be indepen¬ 
dent, contemporary responses to the same set of astrological 
pressures on late Roman mythography and religious iconography. 
Wikander’s express effort to derive the Mithraic leontocephaline 
from the Orphic Chronos-Heracles by ridding the latter of his bull’s 
head as an error of Damascius is no less arbitrary than Cumont’s 
suppression of Saturnus/Annus’ boar’s tusks. 

One thing, at any rate, follows pretty clearly from the com¬ 
parison of the Mithraic leontocephaline with Martianus Capella’s 
Saturnus and the Orphic deities, and that is that the Mithraic leon¬ 
tocephaline’s lion-head, like that of the creator and astral 
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xoapoxpdxcop Yahweh/Yaldabaoth of Gnostic sources, 23 is at least 
partially to be explained as representing the zodiacal Leo, the house 
of Sol/Helios, whose eternal world-ruling, world-creating course 
through the celestial zoo (note PGM I P 3.499-536 and 
4.1636-1695, for example) the Mithraic deity as a whole, like all of 
his family, manifests in his welter of iconographic attributes. The 
many late antique contexts in which the lion occurs as a solar 
emblem make it very unlikely that the Mithraic leontocephaline’s 
lion-head is any exception, especially as astrological symbolism 
plays such an important role in Mithraism. I have already 
mentioned some of these contexts in discussing the motif of serpent- 
enwrapment (n. 13). The Oxyrhynchus leontocephaline ( CIMRM 
#103 with fig 36) actually shows the figure’s lion-head surrounded 
by nimbus and rays, and between its wings on the left side appears 
a lion with a star over its head. Both of these additions serve in this 
example to give the leontocephaline’s head explicit solar associa¬ 
tions. The lion’s importance for the Mithraic Aion-figures and its 
emblematic character in conjunction with them are both apparent 
even from the human-headed figures, for, as I pointed out earlier, 
like the Modena Phanes and the Castel Gandolfo leontocephaline’s 
midriff and knees ( CIMRM #326 with figs 89-90), the chest of the 
youth-headed figure from Merida ( CIMRM #777 with fig 211) is 
emblazoned with a large lion-mask, whereas the bearded old man 
from Argentoratum ( CIMRM #1326 with fig 350) has the lion, like 
a pet, standing behind him. 

In the light of the leontocephaline’s role as a xoa[xoxpaT(op, the 
keeper of the keys to the gates of the astral Hades and of the soul’s 
fatherland, the overseer of its (re)birth or of its flight through the 
planetary spheres to sidereal immortality, what may connect the 
deity’s lion-head even more securely with the zodiacal Lion is the 
involvement assigned to Leo in this drama by its Neo-Pythagorean 
exponent Numenius of Apamea in the second half of the second 
century. In fragments (# #31 and 35 des Places) preserved by Por¬ 
phyry and by Proclus, both of whom represent the myth as an 
allegorical interpretation of Homer’s description of the cave of the 
nymphs in the Odyssey (13.109-112), Numenius holds that souls des¬ 
cend into embodiment from and reascend out of it back to their 
natural home in the Milky Way through two gates located at the 
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tropic extremities of the sun’s annual course, at the zodiacal con¬ 
stellations Cancer and Capricorn, respectively. A third fragment 
(#34 des Places, from Macrobius, Commentary on the Dream of Scipio 
1.12.4-5) adds the following additional information: 

“So while the souls which are about to descend are yet in Cancer they are still 
in the company of the gods because in that constellation they have not yet left 
the Milky Way. But when in their fall they reach Leo they assume the 
primary form of their future state. ...From there—that is, from the 
borderland where the Zodiac and the Milky Way intersect—the descending 
soul is drawn out in its precipitous rush from a sphere, which is the only 
divine shape, into a cone, just as a line is born of a point, and evolves from an 
indivisible state into dimensionality.’’ 

At Leo, then—Sol/Helios’ home—begins the realm of yevea the 
dimensional, phenomenal cosmos; at the maw of the stellar Lion 
souls take their first step toward birth (their mystical death) in this 
world. As the lord of the celestial Hades, especially as the solar 
engineer not only of souls’ fall through it to life on earth, but as well 
of their homeward flight through it back to the Milky Way, the 
Mithraic leontocephaline may therefore well have Leo’s head. If 
any inspiration whatsoever from Neo-Pythagorean doctrine, 
however popular it may have been, seems an unlikely prospect for 
Mithraic iconography, it should be noted that continuity of tradi¬ 
tion from the one to the other is not restricted simply to an astral 
mysticism, but extends to initiatory ritual and to the use of hypogea 
for their enactment. 24 

Unless one accepts the irremediably evil nature of the Mithraic 
leontocephaline as Ahriman and its derivation from a leon- 
tocephalic Nergal or from his cohorts, similarly headed Babylonian 
and Assyrian demons, the search for an actual cult-figure after 
whom the deity’s head might have been modeled inevitably turns to 
dredging the sands of Egypt. Indeed, in spite of the paucity of 
Mithraic monuments from Egypt (mostly from Memphis and Oxy- 
rhynchus, though Alexandria is known from literary sources to 
have possessed two Mithraea and, moreover, a flourishing cult of 
Aion), attention has been directed there as a source for many of the 
iconographic features displayed by Mithraic leontocephalines, in 
particular by Raffaele Pettazzoni. 25 Though attested in Syrian con¬ 
texts, the amplitude of Egyptian attestations suggest that the motif 
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of serpent-enwrapment originated along the banks of the Nile. 
Moreover, many individual leontocephalines evince other un¬ 
mistakably Egyptianizing iconographic attributes: the Egyptian 
loincloth has been noted on CIMRM #1326, for example, and, fur¬ 
thermore, the fact that, in addition to the stiff, hieratic posture 
typical of the leontocephaline, the Sidonian leontocephaline 
{CIMRM #78 with figs 29a-b) is unusual for holding his keys, as 
Egyptian gods do their ankhs (which the keys here resemble), in 
hands on arms hanging stiffly along his flanks. Pettazzoni himself 
focuses his argument principally upon the Castel Gandolfo leon¬ 
tocephaline. 26 Like many a Bes “pantheos,” whom Pettazzoni con¬ 
siders to have exerted great influence upon the iconography of the 
Mithraic leontocephaline, the Castel Gandolfo figure has four 
wings, four arms, an eye on his chest, and lion-masks on his 
knees; 27 beside him sits the (in this case) dog-, lion-, and 
jackal-(wolfp) headed “Cerberus” of Sarapis, a not unnatural com¬ 
panion for the Mithraic Aion-figure since the equations 
Sarapis = Helios = Aion were common, for which reason 
Macrobius (Saturnalia 1.20.13-15) can with some justification im¬ 
pose a learned temporal interpretation on his pet. 28 

As far as the Mithraic figure’s lion-head is concerned Pettazzoni 
points to descriptions of the solarized Egyptian lion-god Mios as a 
lion-headed man. 29 Given the leontocephaline’s other iconographic 
connections with Egypt, Mios’ solar associations, and, through 
Nemesis, Kronos’ (as well as Helios’) affiliation with partially 
leonine sphinx “pantheos” figures (Sarapis’ “Cerberus” being a 
parallel development), this is a more attractive hypothesis than the 
attention it has received makes it appear. By the early third century 
the cult of Mios had grown far beyond its provincial setting in the 
Egyptian Delta; in A. D. 220 Leontopolis was populous and impor¬ 
tant enough to institute an ephebic aycov in honor of Elagabalus, the 
divine sponsor being "HXeios Aeovxios, the solar Leo/Mios. 30 The 
lion as a solar emblem (zodiacal Leo), already involved in Mios’ 
cult, also fit in well with the contribution of Helios to the Aion- 
format, a fact which, as I said, accounts for the lion’s presence in 
the make-up of the Mithraic leontocephaline’s Orphic counter¬ 
parts. Cumont is quite justified, then, in saying that the lion¬ 
headed man that the great Paris magical papyrus (PGM I P 
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4.2111-2117) recommends representing girded about the waist, 
holding a staff in one hand and with a serpent coiling around the 
other, “rappele absolument” the Mithraic leontocephalines; 31 if 
anything, he does not go far enough. The fire which the magician 
further ordains his leontocephaline to have breathing from its 
mouth and which ties his figure to Mios and his mother Sekhmet is 
also an occasional feature of the Mithraic leontocephalines. This 
fire-kindling attribute is actually depicted on a relief from Rome 
(CIMRM #383 with fig 109), where the god’s breath kindles the 
flame of an altar; the same may be implied by a relief from Vienne 
(CIMRM #902 with fig 230). The holes that at times pierce the 
figure’s head right through from the back to the gaping mouth (so 
the Sidonian leontocephaline; the Roman figures CIMRM #543 
with fig 152 and #544 with TMMM II #40 and fig 47; and the 
small bronze lion’s head, now at Liege, CIMRM #954 with fig 
258E and TMMM II #316g) may have served somehow to il¬ 
lustrate this function, whatever it was that blew through the aper¬ 
ture. 32 

But whatever the exact origin of the leontocephaline’s 
lion-head, 33 its full significance in a Mithraic form is another matter 
altogether. To begin with, the lion appears in a wide variety of dif¬ 
ferent settings in Mithraic art, and its symbolic meaning is just as 
varied and as complex as it is in other, contemporary contexts. The 
lion figures, for example, as a companion of Sol, in which case one 
may be justified in holding it to represent the zodiacal Leo, just as 
the leontocephaline’s head partially does. But free-standing 
sculptures of a lion holding an animal’s head between its paws are 
also of frequent occurrence, a motif familiar from Roman 
sepulchral art (and, with a somewhat different meaning, on magic 
gems); in this instance the lion seems to symbolize the voracity of 
Death. 34 The lion is, then, in Mithraism as elsewhere, an am¬ 
bivalent figure, and if, similarily, the leontocephaline’s head is 
sometimes frightening and evil-looking yet at other times benign, it 
is because the astral force he represents is equally ambivalent. The 
fatal power that oversees the subjugation of human souls to the con¬ 
straints of embodiment and to the unpredictable ups and downs of 
Fortune dished out by its agents is at the same time that whose keys 
also guarantee the initiated soul escape into its solar eternity and 
universality. 
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One can scarcely doubt that the leontocephaline had some bear¬ 
ing on the Mithraic mysteries, and specifically for the Mithraic 
grade leo. I have already mentioned (in n. 32) tentative conclusions 
that have been drawn with respect to the significance an inscription 
from the Dura Mithraeum may have for linking initiation of leones 
with the leontocephaline’s fiery breath. Other evidence also sug¬ 
gests such a link. To begin with, the portrait of the lion-headed 
human being who represents the grade leo on the famous Konjica 
relief (Dalmatia, CIMRM #1896 with fig 491) is not likely to be 
without some sort of relationship to the leontocephaline. Besides the 
outward resemblance of the Konjica representative of the grade leo 
to the leontocephaline, the two also share, firstly, association with 
Zeus/Jupiter. The thunderbolt appears both on or with the leon¬ 
tocephaline ( CIMRM #312 with fig 85, from an Ostian 
Mithraeum; #665 with fig 188, at Florence) and as a symbol of the 
grade leo on the mosaic aisle of the Mithraeum of Felicissimus at 
Ostia ( CIMRM #299 with fig 83; and note CIMRM #480.4 Nama 
l[e]on[i]b[us] tutela Iovis , from the Santa Prisca Mithraeum). This 
association doubtless stemmed from the assignment of the zodiacal 
constellation Leo to the tutelage of Zeus (Manilius 2.433-452, for 
instance), perhaps with help, in the case of the leontocephaline, 
from the Syrian equation of Zeus with astrologized gods like Baal 
Shamem as lord of the heavens. Secondly, the Mithraic leon¬ 
tocephaline and the grade leo share an association with fire, which is 
natural enough for the lion as reputedly a fiery animal (Aelian, On 
the Nature of Animals 4.34; 12.7; PGM I P 4.939) and for the zodiacal 
Leo as a fire sign. As regards the leontocephaline, I have already 
mentioned its fire-blowing or fire-kindling abilities. Associations of 
the Mithraic grade leo with fire are common; the fire-shovel, for ex¬ 
ample, is shown as one of its symbols on the pavement of the 
Mithraeum of Felicissimus ( CIMRM #299 with fig 83; note the 
fire-shovel’s appearance with the leontocephaline: CIMRM #1123 
with fig 291, on a relief from Heddernheim). Literary evidence is 
provided by Tertullian’s statement, Against Marcion 1.13 ( TMMM 
II 50): andae et ardentis naturae sacramenta Mithrae philosophantur , and 

by Porphyry in On the Cave of the Nymphs in the Odyssey 15 (TMMM II 
40): 
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“When those who are being initiated into the Aeovxtxa have honey instead of 
water poured out onto their hands la practice confirmed, it seems by CIMRM 
#2269 in leo melichrisus] to cleanse them with, (the officiators) exhort them to 
keep their hands pure of everything offensive, vicious or foul; because the leo 
is an initiate of fire, which purifies, they use a cleansing agent which is related 
to fire, rejecting water as antithetic to it.” 

Moreover, the famous lines from the Santa Prisca Mithraeum 

accipe thuricremos , pater, accipe, sancte , leones per quos thuradamus , per quos con- 
sumimur ipsi 

confirm that the Mithraic leones burned incense on behalf of the 
other members of the community, whom, pace W. Vollgraff, the 
leones , like good representatives of the voracious and fiery lion, by 
that act purified—‘‘consumed,” as the fire the incense. 35 

If the leontocephalines as fire-breathers were possibly somehow 
the fonts of some fiery “baptism” for Mithraic leones and both, as 
involving the lion, automatically thereby embodied fire, the basis 
for the fiery and solar connections between the lion-headed 
Mithraic cosmocrator and the grade leo in specific relation to 
Mithraic initiation is evident from Porphyry’s source’s statement in 
On Abstinence from Animal Food 4.16 ( TMMM II 42) that 6 xe xa Xeov- 
xixa TuapaXapPdvcov 7cepixi'0exat TC<xvxo8a7tds £a>a>v [xop 9 <x^. It is difficult 
to accept, as Cumont seems inclined to do, the validity for the 
Mithraic initiation itself of the explanation that Pallas (in Porphyry) 
offers, namely, that the intent of the ritual was to teach that souls 
7uavxo8a7coTs Tcepiex^Oai acoptaat, i.e., the doctrine of 
transmigration. 36 As his use of atvi'xxeaGai here and his contrast of it 
to the “common opinion” show, Pallas was aware what the ritual 
meant for initiates, but, as a good Neo-Pythagorean, felt obliged to 
offer what to him is the “true and accurate conception” that the 
philosophically minded must hold of it. The “common opinion” 
over which Pallas seeks to exalt his own referred it to the zodiacal 
circle, and, as should be clear by now, the ritual must have been 
primarily designed to allow the initiates to join the sun, Sol invictus 
( = Mithras), and partake of his eternity and universality by shar¬ 
ing in his perpetual metamorphosis, but only secondarily, if at all, 
to inculcate the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. 37 The 
similarity of 7cavxo8a7cd<; Ccocov fxop 9 as with Hieronymos/Hellanikos’ 
description (OF #54) of Phanes’ serpent (much like the 
polycephalic serpent Chronos-Heracles and the polymorphous 
Yahweh/Yaldabaoth of the Gnostic Apocryphon of John ) 38 as 7rav- 
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To8oc7wct<; [Aopcpocts Grjptcov tvSocXXofxevov is not accidental, but directly 
attributable to the sun’s zodiacal transformations, whether as an 
Orphic Phanes or a Mithraic leo (or a Gnostic demiurge). The 
Mithraic leo' s initiation, then, made him the companion of 
Mithras-as-Helios, exactly as the lion is contanstly shown with 
Mithras in the tauroctony, on the hunt, at the feast with Sol. 

It is difficult to know what exactly rcepmOexai means in reference 
to the leontic initiation, but the verb clearly implies investiture of 
some kind. I doubt that it refers, as some seem to think, to mimetic 
action, to the wearing of animal masks as portrayed on the Konjica 
relief, for the masks of the initiates on the relief belong to different 
grades. Rather, I incline to agree with Reitzenstein that it alludes to 
something like the Olympiaca stola of (in addition to?) the twelve in¬ 
itiate’s robes, clearly zodiacal, with which Lucius was invested after 
his Isiac initiation in Apuleius, Metamorphoses 11.24; the robe was 
adorned with all sorts of animals, and it made him ad instar Solis exor- 
natus . 39 But however that may be, in whatever respect the Mithraic 
leontocephaline was involved in the initiatory ritual for leones, 40 the 
text from Porphyry shows that the lion-headed figure represents 
that into knowledge of which the candidates were being initiated, 
precisely as Mithras himself, the initiate’s guide and savior, is fre¬ 
quently shown ascending, his demiurgic work completed, in Sol’s 
chariot to heaven, where he is greeted by the snake-entwined 
representative of celestial Eternity ( CIMRM #1935 with fig 505, 
#1958 with fig 512, #1972 with fig 513, #2166, #2171 with fig 
591, reliefs all from Dalmatia; and the Moesian relief CIMRM 
#2291 with fig 634b). Aion is, after all, his sire; the rock from 
which Mithras saxigenus is born is constantly shown girdled by the 
coils of the Aionic serpent. If the Aion who greets him is, as on the 
Ottaviano Zeno monument, always human-headed in these scenes, 
it is perhaps because a theriomorphic Aion was not appropriate to 
it, all the more as the figure is in the act of greeting his own son, and 
with a gesture ill-befitting the stiff posture of the inhuman leon- 
tocephalines. If, on the other hand, the vast majority of the 
Mithraic Aion-figures are leontocephalic, it is likely to be due 
precisely to their connection with the Xsovxixd, with the rites that 
recapitulated this aspect of Mithras’ experience for human leones. 
To judge from the literary evidence and the preponderance of in- 
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scriptional references to the grade leo , the leontic mysteries were of 
key importance in the Mithraic pilgrim’s progress toward celestial 
bliss, an importance which Porphyry’s division of the seven 
Mithraic grades into initiates [i£T£XOVT£$ and initiates UTcrjpeTOuvxe^ 
with the median leo the first of the former is held to underline. 41 The 
importance of the Xeovxtxa would explain why the leontocephaline is 
such a prominent figure in Mitraism. 

If Cumont 42 is right in thinking that, as I argued earlier, the 
Mithraic mysteries reflected, on some level, the Neo-Pythagorean 
doctrine discussed earlier, that souls begin their embodiment at 
Leo, the house of the sun, the source of soul, then the leon¬ 
tocephaline’s lion-head, as Leo, makes him, like Helios, all the 
more the lord of yeveat^. Porphyry’s assignment {On the Cave of the 
Nymphs in the Odyssey 24), 43 to Mithras, yeveaeoos Sea^onr^, of a seat 
straddling the equinoxes with Cautes and Cautopates to his left and 
right presiding, torch up and torch down, over the ascent and the 
descent of souls, respectively, and the position of an “eighth gate” 
at the top of Celsus’ xXi'fXOC? STrcarcoXos suggest that gates in the 
zodiac of fixed stars did form the outermost portals of the Mithraic 
cosmos. The leontocephalic Aion-figures presided lion-headed over 
the XeovTixoc because the lion as zodiacal Leo, both generally as the 
house and representative of the sun, the source of all life, and 
specifically as that sign in which souls begin their descent into em¬ 
bodiment, oversaw the incarnation of human souls. 

As for Gnosticism and its lion-headed Yahweh/Yaldabaoth: 44 
there can be no question of deriving the Gnostic archon’s leonine 
looks from the Mithraic leontocephaline, or vice versa; if anything, 
as with the Orphic Chronos-Heracles and Phanes, it is a matter of 
independent development of late Roman representatives of celestial 
Eternity on solar and/or Saturnine exemplars. The Gnostic and 
Mithraic figures naturally shared a similar function for symbolizing 
the same world-ruling, world-ensouling Power. As the highest 
planetary archon at Saturn’s sphere Origen’s Gnostics’ 
Yaldabaoth, like the Mithraic leontocephaline with his keys, is 
chiefly overlord of the “gates of the rulers chained for eternity:” 

“and thou, Ialdabaoth, first and seventh, born to have power with boldness, 
..., I bear a symbol marked with a picture of life, and, having opened to the 
world the gate which thou didst close for thine eternity (atom aai), I pass by 
thy power free again” 
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(Origen, Against Celsus 6.31). 45 But Hinnells wisely cautions against 
pressing the analogy too far; there is an important qualitative dif¬ 
ference between the two figures in their respective settings that 
must not be overlooked. Gnosticism’s world-view was certainly far 
more dualistic than Mithraism’s can have been. 46 For the former, 
as for extremists in the Judaeo-Christian tradition generally (cp. 
Eph 6:12), the planetary powers that rule this world are ir¬ 
remediably evil; the Gnostic mystic whose encounter with 
Yaldabaoth Origen preserves must use magical means to compel 
the opening of a gate locked by its guardian for the whole age of his 
ascendency. The Gnostic’s salvation comes from a realm beyond 
and in opposition to that overseen by Yaldabaoth and the rulers, 
whose order and willful oppression of the human spirits in their grip 
must be overthrown by the intervention of a Savior utterly alien to 
this world. 

This cannot have been true for the Mithraic leontocephaline. 
Because its Aionic cosmocrator represented a fatal Power essential¬ 
ly identical with Yaldabaoth’s in that it served to ensoul the cosmos 
and to subject all that lives to the laws of Tux'H and E£|xap|X£vr), 
Mithraism, like many another late antique religion, cannot have 
been totally optimistic about just how beneficial that Power is for 
the soul’s well-being. As in Orphism confinement in a body 
somehow spells death for the soul, and hence the leontocephaline’s 
face may often be frightening, its leonine head the symbol of that 
“death.” But this does not mean that Mithraism was necessarily as 
totally pessimistic as Gnosticism was; documents like the contem¬ 
porary Hermetic tract Kore Kosmou show that the two attitudes 
toward cosmogenesis may subsist, however unreconciled, side by 
side. The fact that the Mithraic initiatory grades are under the 
tutelage of deities long correlated with the planets and that links ex¬ 
ist which connect the leontocephaline with the leontic initiation in¬ 
dicate that the planets, far from opposing the soul’s quest for 
freedom, as they do in Gnosticism, actively participated in it. The 
leontocephaline, as the distillation of celestial power, cannot, then, 
have been an irredeemably oppressive force but, as it embodied 
souls, so it might aid—by initiation and not by compulsion—in 
freeing them from that embodiment. This could be so for 
Mithraism because the leontocephaline has strong solar associa- 
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tions, if it may not be said to be a representation of the sun, and the 
sun, both as an independent figure and as an hypostasis of Mithras, 
is a fully divine being in the cult of the Romanized Iranian god, and 
intimately involved in Mithraic soteriology. In Gnosticism, on the 
other hand, the sun is just another subordinate ruler (vuxT 09 ar)$ 
Seuxepe —after Yaldabaoth— ’Iaco in Origen’s Gnostics’ system) 
and, so far as I know, except in Manichaeism is never endowed 
with a role in the process of salvation. 

Institute for Antiquity and Christianity, Howard Jackson 

Claremont, California 
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University Books, 1964 [1915]) 254-255; Merkelbach, “Die Kosmogonie der 
Mithrasmysterien” 242-243; Jacques Duchesne-Guillemin, “Ahriman et le dieu 
supreme dans les mysteres de Mithra,” Numen 2 (1955) 190-195; “Aion et le Leon- 
tocephale, Mithra et Ahriman,” La Nouvelle Clio 10 (1958-1960) 91-98; Symbols and 
Values in Zoroastrianism. Their Survival and Renewal (New York: Harper and Row, 
1966) 111-117; R. C. Zaehner, Zurvan. A Zoroastrian Dilemma (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1955) 19, with the retraction in the preface, pp. viii-ix; 
“Postscript to Zurvan ,” BSOAS 17 (1955) 237-243; The Dawn and Twilight of 
Zoroastrianism (New York: Putnam, 1961) 129-130. The attempt made by Zaehner 
to derive the iconography of the leontocephaline from Iranian of Iranian- 
influenced sources (as, for example, Mani’s description of Satan as preserved by 
al-Nadim, a description already compared with the Mithraic leontocephaline by 
Heinrich Junker, “Uber iranische Quellen der hellenistischen Aion-Vorstellung,” 
VBW [1921-1922] 147) cannot be pronounced successful. On the York statue and 
for a critique of this whole tack see Mary Boyce, “Some Reflections on 
Zurvanism,” 

BSOAS 19 (1957) 314-316; Geo Widengren, Die Religionen Irans (Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1965) 230-232; “The Mithraic Mysteries in the Greco-Roman 
World with Special Regard to their Iranian Background,” La Persia e il mondo greco- 
romano (AANL, Problemi attuali di scienza e di cultura, 76; Rome: Accademia dei 
Lincei, 1966) 441-442, defending Cumont’s Z^ryaw-hypothesis; Gordon, “Franz 
Cumont and the doctrines of Mithraism” 221-223; Hinnells, “Reflections on the 
Lion-headed Figure” 335-343; Hubertus von Gall, “The Lion-headed and the 
Human-headed God in the Mithraic Mysteries,” EtudesMithriaques. Actes du 2 e Con- 
gres International , Teheran (AI 17; Teheran-Liege: Bibliotheque Pahlavi, 1978) 
511-525 with pis 29-32, in particular pp. 518-520. 

6 Diogenes Laertius, prologue 8; Plutarch, On Isis and Osiris 46, 47 ( Moralia 
369E, 370B-C). 

7 So R. L. Gordon, “Mithraism and Roman society. Social factors in the ex¬ 
planation of religious change in the Roman Empire,” Religion 2 (1972) 96 with n. 
23. 

8 Widengren, Die Religionen Irans 232, remarks: “Zu der Behauptung, der 
lowenartige Charakter der Gottheit kennzeichne diese als bose, ist (ibrigens ganz 
grundsatzlich zu sagen, dass es mehr als eingenartig ist, hier eine Identifizierung 
mit einem bosen Gotte auf der Lowen-Eigenschaft aufbauen zu wollen,” because 
the Mithraic grade leo and the use of the lion in other iconographic contexts makes 
this unthinkable. I will return later to this perhaps less subjective reason for the im¬ 
possibility that the leontocephaline was totally a malevolent deity. 

9 It is generally accepted that the Modena figure represents the Orphic Phanes, 
for many features of the relief match descriptions of the god in late Orphic sources 
(the Hieronymos/Hellanikos cosmogony: OF #54 from Damascius and #56 from 
the apologist Athenagoras, c. A. D. 180). But a Mithraic synthesis seems con¬ 
firmed by the inscription ( CIMRM #696) which appears in the bottom corners of 
the monument and which identifies the dedicant Felix as a Mithraic pater, like the 
Mithraic leontocephaline, moreover, but unlike Phanes according to the Orphic 
sources, the Modena figure’s body is wound several times round by the coils of a 
huge serpent whose head rests on the cone (egg-shell?) over the god’s head. For the 
Orphic-Mithraic connection note Franz Cumont, “Mithra et l’orphisme,” RHR 
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109 (1934) 63-72 with pi 1, in the context of a discussion of the dedicatory inscrip¬ 
tion to Zeus-Helios-Mithras-Phanes ( CIMRM #475, from Rome); Martin P. 
Nilsson, “The Syncretistic Relief at Modena,” SO 24 (1945) 1-7; Ugo Bianchi, 
“Protogonos. Aspetti dell’idea di dio nelle religioni esoteriche dell’antichita,” 
SMSR 28 (1957) 115-117. The identity of Mithras with Phanes is also illustrated by 
a relief ( TMMM #273d with fig 315; CIMRM #860 with fig 226) from 
Housesteads, England, which shows Mithras hatching, like the Phanes of Orphic 
sources, from an egg within the circle of the zodiac. On Mithras and Phanes as 
gods of light and the Zeus-Helios-Mithras-Phanes inscription note further 
Margherita Guarducci, “II graffito natus prima luce nel mitreo di Santa Prisca,” 
Mysteria Mithrae. Atti del seminario internazionale su ‘La specificita storico-religiosa dei 
Misteri di Mithra , con particolare riferimento alle fonti documentarie di Roma e Ostia ’ (ed. 
Ugo Bianchi; EPRO 80; Leiden: Brill, 1979) 160-162. The debate over the identity 
of the Modena figure—Phanes, Mithras, Aion—merely illustrates their mutual 
solar equivalence. The same debate has centered around similar late antique 
representations of youths in zodiacal circles; the study **+ Doro Levi, “Aion,” Hesp 
13 (1944) 269-314 with many illustrations, is excellent. See further Mosaique romaine 
tardive. L ’iconographie du temps. Les programmes iconographiques des maisons africaines (ed. 
Yvette Duval; Paris, 1981); Katherine M. D. Dunbabin, The Mosaics of Roman 
North Africa. Studies in Iconography and Patronage (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978) 
158-161 with pis 155-157, 167. 

10 So, for example, A. D. H. Bivar, “Mithra and Mesopotamia,” Mithraic 
Studies II 275-289 with pis 7-9, especially pp. 277-279, 282-285; von Gall, “The 
Lion-headed and the Human-headed God” 515; and H. J. W. Drijvers, “Mithra 
at Hatra? Some remarks on the problem of the Irano-Mesopotamian syncretism,” 
Etudes Mithriaques 151-186 with pi 12, on the lion-headed Nergal-relief from Hatra 
on which Bivar bases part of his argument. Already Cumont held to an Assyrian 
genealogy for the leontocephaline’s looks because to him too the figures are “tou- 
jours repoussants” ( TMMM I 75) and because the lion-head “ne rappelait sans 
doute plus aux inities que le pouvoir destructeur du Temps qui devore toutes 
choses” ( TMMM I 79). This view is shared by M. J. Vermaseren, Mithras , the 
Secret God (London: Chatto & Windus, 1963) 121-122, with help from Arnobius’ 
hostile and sensationalizing description, Against the Heathen Nations 6.10; it stems 
from the lion’s well-deserved reputation as a devourer and from the contribution of 
Kronos, the devourer of his children, as Chronos as Aion to the leontocephaline’s 
symbolic make-up. Those who endorse the leontocephaline’s evil nature ex¬ 
trapolate from its position at Heddernheim a theory about its exclusion from view 
in all Mithraea. This theory cannot be sustained; see Hinnells, “Reflections on the 
Lion-headed Figure” 348-349. 

11 For an excellent treatment of Mithraic astrological and cosmogonical sym¬ 
bolism see R. L. Gordon, “The sacred geography of a mithraeum : the example of 
Sette Sfer e,” JMS 1 (1976) 119-165; pp. 123-124 and 132 with n. 69 bear upon the 
leontocephaline. 

12 Levi, “Aion” 276, 292-297; Ernest Will, Le relief cultuel greco-romain. Contribu¬ 
tion a Thistoire de Tart de Tempire romain (Paris: de Boccard, 1955) 186-188; Hinnells, 
“Reflections on the Lion-headed Figure” 356-358, 364-367; Vermaseren, Mithras , 
the Secret God 117; Duchesne-Guillemin, “Aion et le Leontocephale” 95; Leroy A. 
Campbell, Mithraic Iconography and Ideology (EPRO 11; Leiden: Brill, 1968) 298, 
348, who calls it Deus aeternus, by which he means Auov. 

13 Literary references to serpent-enwrapment are few, actual representations 
more common. Among the former are Macrobius, Saturnalia 1.17.67, describing a 
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statue in Syrian Hierapolis, with 69 and 58-59 for Macrobius’ interpretation, 
which refers the image to the course of the sun through the zodiac. Note further 
PGM I P 4.2115-2116 of a human figure with a lion’s face and 4.1636-1695 of a 
solar fxeya? v 09 t<;. For the Egyptian motif of the serpent oupojBopo? note especially 
that which Claudian, On the Consulship of Stilicho 2.424-430, imagines circling the 
cave of Time; Servius, Commentary on VergiVs Aeneid 5.85, and Horapollo, 
Hieroglyphics 1.1-2, are explicit about its solar meaning. The solar serpent oupopopo? 
occasionally has the head of a lion, whose reference here one is justified in surmis¬ 
ing to be at least in part to the zodiacal Leo, the house of the sun: Rene Mouterde, 
“Le Glaive de Dardanos. Objects et inscriptions magiques de Syrie,” MUSJ 15.3 
(1930) 72, with ’Iaco rcavTcov BearcoTTis inscribed inside it; A. Delatte and Ph. Der- 
chain, Les intailles magiques greco-egyptiennes (Paris: Bibliotheque nationale, 1964) 
#500 (p. 330); further A. Delatte, ‘‘Etudes sur la magie grecque I. Sphere magi- 
que du Musee d’Athenes,” BCH 37 (1913) 262-263. For actual depictions of 
figures wrapped in the coils of a serpent note: 

1) the frequency of this attribute in depictions of Sarapis’ three-headed (mostly 
canine, but occasionally partly leonine) pet “Cerberus:” Wilhelm Hornbostel, 
Sarapis. Studien zur Uberlieferungsgeschichte, den Erscheinungsformen und Wandlungen der 
Gestalt eines Gottes (EPRO 32; Leiden: Brill, 1973) 91-95 with pis 4-8, 14-18, 
especially 25-30, and many others; Isidore Levy, “Sarapis V. La statue 
mysterieuse,” RHR 63 (1911) 139-141; Willibald Kirfel, Die dreikdpfige Gottheit. 
Archaologisch-ethnologischer Streifzug durch die Ikonographie der Religonen (Bonn: 
Diimmler, 1948) 129-131 with pis 42-43, figs 118-122; R. Pettazzoni, “II 
‘Cerbero’ di Sarapide,” Melanges d 3 archeologie et d’histoire ojferts a Charles Picard a Voc¬ 
casion de son 65? anniversaire II (Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 1949) 
803-809, following Macrobius’ interpretation of the beast ( Saturnalia 1.20.13-15) in 
tying it to the Alexandrian cult of Aion; 

2) Sarapis’ “Cerberus” cousin the Egyptian sphinx-deity (often “pantheos”) 
Twtw in his popular hellenized form Tt0o7)<; (or Totot]$ or the like), as portrayed on 
a relief from Amphipolis in Thrace: Ch. Picard, “La sphinge tricephale, dite ‘pan- 
thee,’ d’Amphipolis et la demonologie egypto-alexandrine,” Monuments et memoires 
de la Fondation Piot 50 (1958) 49-84 with pi 8; Henri Seyrig, “Tithoes, Totoes et le 
sphinx panthee,” ASAE 35 (1935) 197-202; further Octave Gueraud. “Notes 
greco-romaines II. Sphinx composites au Musee du Caire,” ASAE 35 (1935) 4-24; 
Serge Sauneron, “Le nouveau sphinx composite du Brooklyn Museum et le role 
du dieu Toutou-Tithobs,” JNES 19 (1960) 269-287 with pis 8-16; Ladislas Kakosy, 
“Reflexions sur le probleme de Totoes,” Bulletin du Musee hongrois des beaux-arts 24 
(1964) 9-16; Adolf Rusch, “Tithoes,” PW 6A. 1512.14-53; 

3) mummiform figures of Osiris or Sarapis depicted on late Roman magic gems: 
Delatte-Derchain, Les intailles magiques ##90-91 (p. 76) and #172 (pp. 134-135), 
with pp. 73-75 in explanation; further Richard Wiinsch, Sethianische 
Verfluchungstafeln aus Rom (Leipzig: Teubner, 1898) # #16-18 (pp. 14-21), #23 (p. 
34), #34 (p. 45); and Campbell Bonner, Studies in Magical Amulets, chiefly Graeco- 
Egyptian (Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan Press, 1950) #148 (pi 7, 
p. 277), illustrating similar themes; generally L. Kakosy, “Osiris-Aion,” OrAnt 3 
(1964) 15-25 with pi 41; 

4) the famous bronze, mummiform cult statue related to the last entry but found in 
the sanctuary (late 2nd century) of the Syrian gods on the Janiculum, Rome, a 


youthful, human-headed figure wrapped seven times round (as often, ostensibly 
planetary in meaning) in the coils of a serpent, with seven eggs laid between them 
(= the planets, spawn of Aion?): see, most recently, Volkmar von Graeve, 
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“Tempel und Kult der syrischen Gotter am Janiculum,”yZl4/87 (1972) 314-347, 
in particular figs 1-2 (p. 315) and pp. 335-338, 347, remarking (pp. 337-338) on the 
meaning of the snake-enwrapment: “Sie bezeichnet den gewundenen Lauf der 
Sonne duch die Planeten” and referring to Macrobius, Saturnalia 1.17.69; Marcel 
Leglay, “Sur les dieux syriens du Janicule”, MEFR 60 (1948), 129-151, especially 
pi 1 and pp. 130-139; 

5) the Egyptian or Egytianizing relief, found at Rome, which depicts a man 
(headless now) with a two-headed serpent wrapping itself around his body and 
resting one head on each of the man’s shoulders: Franz Cumont, “Une represen¬ 
tation du dieu alexandrin du Temps,” C7L4/(1928) 274-282; included as Mithraic 
in CIMRM as #419 with fig 116, but lacking all the other common attributes of the 
assuredly Mithraic leontocephalines; and, finally, 

6) the young male figure in stiff, hieratic posture depicted on a gold leaf, along with 
standard voces magicae , found at Ciciliano: M. J. Vermaseren, “A Magical Time 
God,” Mithraic Studies II 446-455 with pi 16; similarly listed CIMRM #168, but, 
though the figure does hold a key, seemingly more akin to the figures shown on 
magic gems than to the Mithraic leontocephaline. 

14 Robert Eisler, Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt. Religionsgeschichtliche Unter- 
suchungen zur Urgeschichte des antiken Weltbildes II (Munich: Beck, 1910) 440-442; 
Hinnells, “Reflections on the Lion-headed Figure” 356-357 with n. 83; Legge, 
Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity 254; and Cumont, TMMM I 84-85, on Janus as 
claviger. Von Gall, “The Lion-headed and the Human-headed God” 517-518, 
takes the keys to be properly “the figural expression of his character as a guardian 
and tutelary god of the temples” and thus only generally to refer to the mysteries, 
but this is less in accord with the meaning of the whole figure itself. In the vision, 
described Rev 1:13-18, of a man whose face shines like the sun, whose eyes radiate 
fire, who holds the seven stars and the keys of death and Hades, and who is First 
and Last, Hugo Gressrnann, Die hellenistische Gestirnreligion (BAO 5; Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1925) 24, rightfully sees a xoqxoxpaTtop, however earlier and however 
Jewish-Christian, of the sort (and with many of the same features with related sym¬ 
bolic significance) that we have been discussing in somewhat later Orphic and 
Mithraic contexts. For keys to the gates of celestial/infernal realms note the Fates 
as xXeiSouxoi presiding over the locks of the gates of birth, life and death, in 
Plutarch, On Socrates’ Daimonion 22 ( Moralia 591B); PGM I P 3.541-542; and 
especially 4.340-342 ’Avou(3i8i xpoccoua) ... t<£ toc<; xXel8a<; &xovti T ^ v xa ®’ "Ai8ou. 
Delatte-Derchain, Les intailles magiques #115 (p. 95) and #294 (pp. 215-217), show 
representations of Anubis holding the key; Siegfried Morenz, “Anubis mit dem 
Schliissel,” Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der Karl-Marx-Universitat, Leipzig , 
Gesellschafts- und Sprachwissenschaftliche Reihe, 1 (1953-1954) 79-83 with figs 
1-5, discusses others, some involving Bes, who in this respect functions as Anubis. 
On the passage Origen, Against Celsus 6.22, see Robert Turcan, Mithras Platonicus. 
Recherches sur I’hellenisation philosophique de Mithra (EPRO 47; Leiden: Brill, 1975) 
44-61; Gordon, “The sacred geography of a mithraeum ” 142-145. For a general 
treatment of the descent and ascent of souls through the planetary spheres and its 
relationship to the seven Mithraic grades see Gordon, “Mithraism and Roman 
society” 97-98, 100-102. 

15 Popularized in the Roman world by the Stoics and by the Neo-Pythagoreans, 
this old idea of a sidereal afterlife became a commonplace. The location of Hades 
in the heavens is implicit in Vergil, Aeneid 6.719-751; it is explicit in, for example, 
Cornutus 5, 35; Macrobius, Commentary on the Dream of Scipio 1.12.3; and especially 
in Plutarch, On the Face in the Moon 27-28 ( Moralia 942E-943E); On Socrates’ Daimo- 
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nion 22 ( Moralia 591A-C), a passage just cited in n. 14 for the role that keys play for 
the gates to such a Hades; and On Isis and Osiris 78 [Moralia 382E-383A), where 
Osiris’ realm is equated with this heavenly purgatory, an equation which makes 
understandable how the snake-enwrapped Osiris-, Sarapis-, and other figures with 
sepulchral connections discussed in n. 13 can also have celestial meaning. 

16 OF ##54, 57; Orphic Hymn 12 [to Heracles). 1, 3, 11-12, with Hymn 8 [to 
Helios). 13. A. D. Nock, “The Genius of Mithraism,” Essays on Religion and the An¬ 
cient World I (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1972; reprinted from 
JRS 27 [1937] 456 n. 24, notes that “the art-cycle of Mithras’ achievements has a 
certain analogy to the 'HpaxXeous 7tpal[£i£.” 

17 Waser, “Chronos,” PW 3.2481.25-2482.53; Roscher, “Chronos,” 

Roscher’s Lexikon 1.899.14-900.14; Ziegler, “Orphische Dichtung,” PW 
18.1324.10-14; 1326.23-27; Seeliger, “Weltschopfung,” Roscher’s Lexikon 

6.474.1-479.42; Mayer, “Kronos,” Roscher’s Lexikon 2.1546.38-1548.48; 
Pohlenz, “Kronos,” PW 11.1986.49-66; Eisler, Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt II 
382-387; Jean Pepin, Mythe et Allegorie. Les origines grecques et les contestations judeo- 
chretiennes (2nd ed.; Paris: Etudes augustiniennes, 1976) 126, 157, 328-335. 

18 For the sun’s “Chaldean” affiliation with Saturn note, for example, 
Diodorus Siculus 2.30.3 and F. Boll, “Kronos-Helios,” ARW 19 (1916-1919) 
342-346. The connection is suggested on some Mithraic monuments [CIMRM 
##693 and 1727). 

19 On the human- as opposed to the lion-headed figures, with gratuitous theories 
(stemming from Cumont, TMMM I 75-76) as to the development of one type out 
of the other, note Levi, “Aion” 284-291, 305-306; Rene Dussaud, “Le dieu 
mithriaque leontocephale,” Syria 21 (1950) 253-260, particularly p. 255 (for 
Dussaud’s view of the origin of the leontocephaline’s lion-head see his “Anciens 
bronzes du Louristan et cultes iraniens,” Syria 26 [1949] 223-225); R. D. Barnett, 
“A Mithraic figure from Beirut,” Mithraic Studies II 466-469 with pi 32a-b; and 
especially von Gall, “The Lion-headed and the Human-headed God” 519-525. 
Ugo Bianchi, “Prolegomena. The Religio-historical Question of the Mysteries of 
Mithra,” Mysteria Mithrae 39-40 (similarly pp. 41, 44-45) contrasts the “ ‘noble’ ” 
human-headed type with the “ontologically inferior” leontocephaline proper, 
whose name was Arimanius and who was only a doorkeeper. 

20 M. J. Vermaseren, Mithriaca IV. Le monument d’Ottaviano Zeno et le culte de 
Mithra sur le Celius (EPRO 16; Leiden: Brill, 1978) 50-53 with pis 11-17. Zoega, as 
cited by Vermaseren (p. 52), thought the two figures were Time and his son Aion, 
which is essentially correct; Vermaseren points out, however, that “en tout cas il 
semble certain que l’artiste a voulu representer deux figures differentes du meme 
dieu, en qui nous sommes habitues a voir le dieu du Temps eternel.” Von Gall’s 
comments, “The Lion-headed and the Human-headed God” 523-524, are not 
very helpful. 

21 Cumont, TMMM I 75 and n. 5; A. D. Nock, “A Vision of Mandulis Aion,” 
HTR 27 (1934) 79 n. 78; Bianchi, “Protogonos” 115-133; Eisler, Weltenmantel und 
Himmelszelt II 405-448 and beyond; Vermaseren, Mithras , the Secret God 123-125, on 
the Modena relief, proposing that the Felix who dedicated it was first a member of 
an Orphic conventicle and later, as a Mithraic pater , rededicated it to Mithras; 
Dussaud, “Le dieu mithriaque leontocephale” 254; and especially Stig Wikander, 
Etudes sur les mysteres de Mithras (Lund: Gleerup, 1950) 33-36. 

22 On this passage from Martianus Capella, as well as that in The Marriage of 
Philology and Mercury 1.70, where Saturn/Kronos-Chronos is also conjoined with the 
tail-biting serpent, see Waldemar Deonna, “Le Saturne a l’ouroboros de Mar- 
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tianus Capella,” Memoires de la Societe Nationale des Antiquaires de France (1954) 
103-107; “La descendance du Saturne a l’ouroboros de Martianus Capella,’’ SO 
31 (1955) 170-189; Jean-G. Preaux, “Saturne a l’ouroboros,’’ Hommages a 
Waldemar Deonna (ColLat 28; Brussels-Berchem: Latomus, 1975) 394-410; William 
Harris Stahl, Richard Johnson, and E. L. Burge, Martianus Capella and the Seven 
Liberal Arts II (New York: Columbia University Press, 1977) 60. Eisler, Welten- 
mantel und Himmelszelt II 389 n. 2, refuses the passage from the Third Vatican 
Mythographer any Mithraic connection, restricting its reference to the Orphic 
Chronos. 


23 The sources are: 


1) Celsus (c. A. D. 180) as cited by Origen, Against Celsus 6.30, and Origen himself 
in 6.30, 31, 33; 

2) the famous Brummer gem, showing on the obverse a lion-headed male figure, 
one of whose names, inscribed beside him, is IAAAABAQ0 (Campbell Bonner, 
“An Amulet of the Ophite Gnostics,’’ Commemorative Studies in Honour of Theodore 
Leslie Shear, HespSup 8; Athens, 1949; 43-46 with pi 8. 1; Studies in Magical Amulets 
#188 [pi 9, p. 284] with pp. 135-138); 

3) Pistis Sophia 1.30-31, 32, 39, 47, 48, 50, 52, 55; 2.66 (Carl Schmidt, Koptisch- 
gnostische Schriftenl. Die Pistis Sophia. Die beiden Bucher des Jeu. Unbekanntes altgnostisches 
Werk; GCS 45[ 13]; 3rd. ed.; Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1962; an English transla¬ 
tion now by Violet MacDermot, Pistis Sophia ; NHS 9; Leiden: Brill, 1978); 

4) CG (Codex Cairensis Gnosticus) II, 1 Apocryphon of John 10[58]. 8-9 (Martin 
Krause and Pahor Labib, Die drei Versionen des Apokryphon des Johannes im koptischen 
Museum zu Alt-Kairo; ADAIK, Koptische Reihe, 1; Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 
1962; 109-200; Soren Giversen, Apocryphon Johannis; ATDan 5; Copenhagen: 
Munksgaard, 1963); CG IV, 1 Apocryphon of John (Krause-Labib, Die drei Versionen 
201-255), the other example of the long recension, is in lacuna at the corresponding 
point; CG III, 1 Apocryphon of John 15.10-11 (Krause-Labib, Die drei Versionen 
55-108) and BG (Codex Berolinensis Gnosticus) 8502, 2 Apocryphon of John 37.19-21 
(Walter C. Till and Hans-Martin Schenke, Die gnostischen Schriften des koptischen 
Papyrus Berolinensis 8502; TU 60 2 ; 2nd ed.; Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1972), the 
two examples of the short recension; 

5) CG II, 4 Hypostasis of the Archons 94[ 142]. 16-17 (Bentley Layton, “The 
Hypostasis of the Archons,’’ HTR 67 [1974] 351-425 and 69 [1976] 31-101); 

6) CG II, 5 On the Origin of the World 100[ 148]. 24-26 (Alexander Bohlig and Pahor 
Labib, Die koptisch-gnostische Schrift ohne Titel aus Codex II von Nag Hammadi ; Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag, 1962; Hans-Martin Schenke, “Vom Ursprung der Welt. Eine 
titellose gnostische Abhandlung aus dem Funde von Nag Hamadi,’’ ThLZ 84 
[1959] 243-256); 

7) Mandaean Ginza , Rechter Teil, 12.6 (277.31-280.7 Lidzbarski; note that Lidz- 


barski’s “des Adlers’’ 


for the cosmocrator’s head is an error for “lion’s:’’ 


Kurt 


Rudolph, Theogonie, Kosmogonie und Anthropogonie in den mandaischen Schriften; Got¬ 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1965; and n. 5); 

8) Manichaean Kephalaion 6 (30.17-31.2; 33.9-10, 18, 25, 33 Polotsky-Bohlig), 27 
(77.22-78.3 Polotsky-Bohlig); Psalm to Jesus 248 (57.16-18 Allberry; cp. Psalm of 
Thomas [11]; 216.14-217.17 Allberry; Psalm of the Bema 223; 9.31-10.19 Allberry); 
and Ibn al-Nadim’s description in the Fihrist (Bayard Dodge, The Fihrist of al-Nadim 
II; New York: Columbia University Press, 1970; 778). 

24 See, for example, Jerome Carcopino, La basiliquepythagoricienne de la Porte Ma- 
jeure (Paris: L’Artisan du livre, 1926), particularly pp. 211-216. 

25 “La figura mostruosa del Tempo nella religione mitriaca,’’ AnCl 18 (1949) 
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265-277 with pis 1-7, also published in AANL, Problemi attuali di scienza e di 
cultura, 15 (Rome: Accademia dei Lincei, 1950) 6-16 with pis 1-7. An English 
translation of most of this article appeared as “The Monstrous Figure of Time in 
Mithraism” in Essays on the History of Religions (trans. H. J. Rose; SHR [Numen- 
Sup] 1; Leiden: Brill, 1954) 180-192 with pis 6-12. Dussaud, “Le dieu mithriaque 
leontocephale” 256-257, and von Gall, “The Lion-headed and the Human¬ 
headed God” 516, are too superficially critical of this view; they do not take suffi¬ 
cient cognizance of the effect that the Egyptianizing rage, endemic in the Roman 
world by the late second century, exercized in many areas. On Egyptian influence 
note further Will, Le relief culturel greco-romain 189-192; Cumont, “Une representa¬ 
tion du dieu alexandrin du Temps” 277-278; Vermaseren, Mithras , the Secret God 
125-127; and particularly Hinnells, “Reflections on the Lion-headed Figure” 365, 
in an attempt to account for the prominence of leontocephalines at Rome: “The 
iconographic connections were such as to attract the lovers of esoteric teachings and 
ritual with the deliberate attempt to recall the Egyptian or Egyptianizing 
monuments so well known in Rome.” It is also significant to note for the connec¬ 
tion of Egyptian iconography with Mithraism the appearence of a sistrum as one of 
the symbols for the grade leo in the Ostian Mithraeum of Felicissimus; for a discus¬ 
sion of the significance of this symbol see R. L. Gordon, “Reality, evocation and 
boundary in the Mysteries of Mithras,” JMS 3 (1980) 35-36. 

26 Hinnells, “Reflections on the Lion-headed Figure” 347, is suspicious of the 
relevance of the Castel Gandolfo figure to the study of the strictly Mithraic leon¬ 
tocephalines because, even though it possesses many of the attributes most typical 
of the Mithraic deity (lion’s head, snake entwinement, wings, scepter), it is 
atypical in other respects. It was not found in a specifically Mithraic setting. Hin¬ 
nells (p. 346) objects to the Modena Phanes’ relevance on much the same grounds, 
choosing to stress its Orphic affiliation. The trouble is that many of the other 
representations which Hinnells does accept as specifically Mithraic also possess 
atypical characteristics, and while the strict division of Aion-figures into categories 
Mithraic and non-Mithraic is obviously important, the eclecticism of late Roman 
paganism (to which the Mithraists are known to have formed no exception) and the 
commonality of Aion-symbolism forbid an exclusion of questionably Mithraic or 
definitely non-Mithraic figures from consideration in judging the meaning of the 
Mithraic figures, as Hinnells himself agrees. 

27 On this last attribute note the essay by A.-J. Festugiere, “Les cinq sceaux de 
l’Aion alexandrin,” reprinted in Etudes de religion grecque et hellenistique (Paris: Vrin, 
1972) 201-209 with pi 3 and added notes by E. Coche de la Ferte and J. Vandier. 
For depictions and discussions of the Bes “pantheos,” whose wild aggregation of 
bellicose attributes naturally includes many leonine, see, for example, G. Daressy, 
Catalogue general des antiquites egyptiennes du Musee du Caire , N° s 9401~9499. Textes et 
dessins magiques (Cairo: Institut frangais d’archeologie orientale, 1903) pis 1-10 with 
pp. 1-3, 15-37; “Bes,” RARG 101-109; A. Piankoff, “Surune statuette de Bes,” 
BIFAO 37 (1937) 29-33 with the pi; Henri-Charles Puech, “Le dieu Besa et la 
magie hellenistique,” Documents 1 (1930) 415-425. Portraits on gems are fairly 
common. 

28 For Egyptian connections of the Mithraic leontocephaline Pettazzoni’s article 
“Kronos-Chronos in Egitto,” Hommages a Joseph Bidez et a Franz Cumont (ColLat 2; 
Brussels: Latomus, 1949) 245-256, is of interest in discussing 1) Kronos’ identifica¬ 
tion with Anubis, whose keys, mentioned earlier, then become even more com¬ 
parable to those held by the Mithraic leontocephaline, 2) Saturn’s being called in 
Egypt the “star of Nemesis,” a fact which nicely puts Kronos-Chronos on a par 
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with Nemesis’ ypuc]> and with Twtw-Tt0orj<; (see n. 13) and which brings him 
iconographically into contact with the lion, and 3) Egyptian knowledge of the 
“Chaldean” Saturn-sun connection in the context of Nemesis’ solar associations 
through the ancient tradition of the sun, like Yahweh (cp. Mai 3:20-21), as a god 
7 uav£ 7 t 07 m)<; and righter of wrongs. Kronos’ identification with Anubis is due to his 
confinement in Tartarus and his consequent lordship over the realm of the dead, a 
realm which, in a manner commensurable with the celestial translation of Hades, 
means the whole world: see Albrecht Dieterich, Abraxas. Studien zur Religionsgeschich- 
te des spateren Altertums (Leipzig: Teubner, 1891) 76-83; S. Eitrem, “Kronos in der 
Magie,” Melanges Bidez (Brussels: Annuaire de l’lnstitut de philologie et d’histoire 
orientales 2; Brussels: Secretariat de l’lnstitut, 1934) 351-360, commenting on 
PGM I P 4.2315-2317, 3087-3124, and other passages. 

29 “La figura mostruosa del Tempo,” AnCl 18 (1949) 269, followed by Will, Le 
relief cultuelgreco-romain 189. As for the leontocephalic Mios note his depiction on the 
famous Abbott gem, with a long invocatory prayer: Bonner, Studies in Magical 
Amulets #283 (pi 13, p. 300), discussed pp. 183-185; Paul Perdrizet, “Antiquites de 
Leontopolis,” Monuments et memoires de la Fondation Plot 25 (1921-1922) 357, fig 2, 
with p. 359; and generally Constant de Wit, Le role et le sens du lion dans VEgypte an- 
cienne (Leiden: Brill, 1951) 16-34, 71-82, 85-90, 230-234, 276-280; “Miysis,” 
RARG 468; Alexandre Piankoff, “Nefer-Toum et Mahes,” Egyptian Religion 1 
(1933) 99-105; Paul Perdrizet, “Une fondation du temps de Ptolemee Epiphane: le 
temple du dieu Lion, a Leontopolis,” CRAI (1922) 320-323; “Antiquites de Leon¬ 
topolis” 349-385; Wilhelm Spiegelberg, “Ein Denkstein aus Leontopolis,” Rec- 
Trav 36 (1914) 174-176 with pi 8. As the Abbott gem indicates, Mios was a power¬ 
ful figure in the demi-monde of late Roman magic; he is lurking behind the lion¬ 
headed Helioros (i.e., Helios-Horus) described PGM I P 4.2111-2117 (a passage 
already referred to in n. 13 for its inclusion of the serpent-enwrapment motif). Ex¬ 
plicit references may be found in the great Demotic magical papyrus (F. LI. Grif¬ 
fith and Herbert Thompson, The Leyden Papyrus. An Egyptian Magical Book ; New 
York: Dover, 1974 [1904]; 70-73) and, under the guise “Miothilamps,” on curse 
tablets from Cyprus (Augustus Audollent, Defixionum Tabellac, Frankfurt am Main: 
Minerva, 1967 [1904]; # #22.46-47//24.27-28//26.33-34//29.31-32//30.37-39// 
31.30-31//32.32-33//33.35-37; further Preisendanz, “Miothilamps,” PW 
15.2028.25-45). 

30 The long inscription was published by Marcus N. Tod, “An Ephebic Inscrip¬ 
tion from Memphis,” JEA 37 (1951) 86-99 with pi 8; it has been expertly com¬ 
mented upon by Jeanne and Louis Robert in the “Bulletin epigraphique,” REG 
65 (1952) #180 (pp. 190-197). 

31 TMMM II 57. So too Dieterich, Abraxas 53-54, remarking: “Es kann kaum 
eine bessere Interpretation dieser Bildwerke (the Mithraic leontocephalines) geben 
als unsre Papyrusstellen ...,” by which he means, in addition to the passage Cu- 
mont cites, that other from PGM I P 1 which concerns the leontocephalic Helios- 
Horus. 

32 Cumont, TMMM I 80-81. Cumont connects the fiery breath which the 
Mithraic leontocephaline is shown spewing and may actually somehow have 
spewed from its mouth with the fiery breath which, according to the Magi as 
reported by Dio Chrysostom, Discourse 36.47-48 with 43-44, once descended from 
the horse of elemental fire at the chariot of Zeus and consumed the world. In the 
posthumous report on “The Dura Mithraeum” 204-205 he refers this attribute of 
the leontocephaline to a Mithraic baptism of fire on the basis of a graffito from the 
Mithraeum ( CIMRM #63 as corrected in CIMRM Up. 14) which speaks of a 
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rcupcoTOV (rcupcorcov Cumont) aa0pa to (o Cumont) xal payots f| (instead of rj vt7tTpov 
6a<a>(co[v]; Gordon (“Mithraism and Roman society” 100 n. 41; “Reality, 
evocation and boundary in the Mysteries of Mithras” 36) connects this baptism of 
fire with initiation of Mithraic leones. Fire-breathing is an ability commonly granted 
astral deities, especially those of Egyptian origin (like the decans) who had a 
retributive function; note, for example, Wilhelm Gundel’s remark on a decan’s 
possession of this ability in an Oxyrhynchus fragment of a Hellenistic Egyptian 
astrological manual: “Das Feueratmen und das feurige Gesicht sind typische At¬ 
tribute der hellenistischen Gestirngotter. ” ( Dekane und Dekansternbilder, Ein Beitrag 
zut Geschichte der Sternbilder der Kulturvolker\ Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche 
Buchgesellschaft, 1969 [1936]; 96 n. 1). Rev 9:17 is influenced by such concep¬ 
tions. 

33 John Hansman, “A Suggested Interpretation of the Mithraic Lion-man 
Figure,” Etudes Mithriaques 215-227; “Some Possible Classical Connections in 
Mithraic Speculation,” Mysteria Mithrae 607-608, proposes that the Mithraic leon¬ 
tocephaline in all its various forms is the visual reproduction of Plato’s famous 
parable of the tripartite structure of the human soul offered in the ninth book of the 
Republic (588B-589B). 

34 Hinnells, “Reflections on the Lion-headed Figure” 352-354; and earlier in 
“Reflections on the bull-slaying scene,” Mithraic Studies II 301-302. 

35 Hinnells, “Reflections on the Lion-headed Figure” 361-364; Campbell, 
Mithraic Iconography and Ideology 264-266, 309-310; Turcan, Mithras Platonicus 69-70; 
M. J. Vermaseren and C. C. van Essen, The Excavations in the Mithraeum of the 
Church of Santa Prisca in Rome (Leiden: Brill, 1965) 156-157, 224-232 with fig 70 (p. 
215) and pi 69.1; W. Vollgraff, “Le role des Lions dans la communaute mithria- 
que,” Hommages a Leon Hermann (ColLat 44; Brussels-Berchem: Latomus, 1960) 
777-785; Bianchi, “Prolegomena” 53-54; Gordon, “Mithraism and Roman socie¬ 
ty” 99-100; “Reality, evocation and boundary in the Mysteries of Mithras” 
36-37. Note particularly Concetta Aloe Spada, “II leo nella gerarchia dei gradi 

. mitriaci,” Mysteria Mithrae 642-643, on the Santa Prisca verses and the connection 
between the grade leo and the leontocephaline; in her judgment, “Anche se ... e 
forse eccessivo vedere con Hinnells nel leo ‘the earthly counterpart to the cosmic be¬ 
ing depicted with a lion’s head,’ non siamo distanti dal vero—ci sembra—se affer- 
miamo l’esistenza di un rapporto tra il personaggio a volto leonino e il grado di leo ” 
on the basis of the Konjica relief alone. 

36 Cumont, TMMMl 40, 309 and n. 6, 315 and n. 5. Gordon, “Mithraism and 
Roman society” 97 n. 26, is similarly sceptical. 

37 A similar difficulty surrounds Origen’s characterization {Against Celsus 6.33) 
of a part of Celsus’ report of his “Ophite” Gnostics as further tales tivgov ei$ tou; 
ocpxovTixa<; pop<pa<; eTravepxopevcjv, so that some become lions, others bulls, and yet 
others dragons, or one of the other animals represented by the archontic powers. 
Henry Chadwick {Origen: Contra Celsum\ Cambridge: the University Press, 1965; 
349 n. 4) opts for the view that this statement reflects the functional content of some 
Gnostic ritual, offering as a probable explanation the supposition that “the Ophite 
initiates wore masks shaped according to the animal forms of the Archons.” He 
points to the existence of theriomorphic grades in Mithraism and texts like Por¬ 
phyry, On Abstinence from Animal Food 4.16 ( TMMM II 42) and a passage in “Am- 
brosiaster” {TMMM II 7-8), which intimate the ritual use of masks. Theodor 
Hopfner (“Das Diagramm der Ophiten,” Charisteria Allois Rzach zum achtzigsten 
Geburtstag dargebracht; Reichenberg: Stiepel, 1930; 89), on the other hand, refers the 
passage to the doctrine of transmigration: “Jene Seelen, die nicht die notige 
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Zauberkraft besassen und des weiteren Aufstiegs noch nicht wurdig waren, 
wurden in irgend einem ‘Tor der Archonten’ zuriickgehalten und ‘mussten,’ wie 
Celsus (VI 33) sagt, ‘zu Lowen, Stieren, Schlangen, Adlern, Baren oder Hunden 
werden,’ d.h., sie mussten auf die Erde zuriick um dort in diesen Tieren 
wiedergeboren zu werden, denn ‘den engen Wiederhinabstieg’ erwahnt Celsus 
selbst (VI 34). ’ ’ The use of the verb £7rav£px£<J0ai is better suited to Hopfner’s view, 
though, as in the case of Pallas’ remarks on the Mithraic XfiovTtxa, Celsus’ state¬ 
ment may reflect a secondary, philosophically oriented, interpretive stratum 
overlying some ritual 8pcop£va. Admittedly, little enough exact is known about 
cultic practice in Gnostic sectarianism, but, so far as I know, the ritual use of masks 
is otherwise unattested for it. 


38 Both in the long recension, CG II, 7; 11 [59].35-12[60].3//CG IV, 7; 
18.26-19.1, and in the short, CG III, 7; 18.9-12//BG 8502, 2\ 42.10-13. 

39 Reitzenstein, Das iranische Erldsungsmysterium (Bonn: Marcus & Weber, 1921) 
167-169, who brands Pallas’ opinions as “die Klugeleien eines theologischen 
Philosophasters” (p. 168); Campbell, Mithraic Iconography and Ideology 309; Turcan, 
Mithras Platonicus 36-38; Robert Eisler, Orphisch-dionysische Mysteriengedanken in der 
christlichen Antike (Hildesheim: Olms, 1966 [1925] 316-328, in the context of a good, 
far-ranging discussion, accepts Pallas’ transmigrational explanation as valid for the 
Mithraic mysteries themselves and interprets the leontic investiture as a successive 
donning of masks. 

40 New inscriptional evidence also suggests the possibility of some connection 
between the leontocephaline and the initiation of Mithraic leones. If the leonteum, 
cum signo et cetero cultu exornatum, of which an unedited Mithraic inscription from San 
Gemini in Umbria (Umberto Ciotti, “Due iscrizioni mitriache inediti I,” Hom- 
mages a Maarten J. Vermaseren I; ed. Margreet B. de Moer and T. A. Edridge; EPRO 
68; Leiden: Brill, 1978; 233-239 with pi 28) commemorates the erection by a group 
of leones , refers to a cult-niche or shrine and the signum to a representation of the 
leontocephaline, as the Ostian inscription CIMRM #222 with its reference to a 
signum Arimanium, and as the fact that the leontocephaline CIMRM #1123 with fig 
291 was found in a niche in Mithraeum III at Heddernheim suggest they do, then 
some special connection between the Mithraic leo and the leontocephaline is 
established. On this inscription note further Aloe Spada, “II leo nella gerarchia dei 
gradi mitriaci” 647-648. For the relationship between the Mithraic leontocephaline 
and the grade leo the inscription that forms the title of a paper by Silvio Panciera 
(“LEONI SANCTO DEO PRAESENTI” [continued on the stone by A. 
CAECILI FAUSTINI], Mysteria Mithrae 127-135) may also be relevant. Though 
presently displayed at the entrance of the Barberini Mithraeum, the inscription is 
neither certainly from it nor certainly Mithraic, and Panciera seeks to explain its 
reference as a dedication to some lion-god from the East: to Mios, or to the (Syrian) 
Heliopolitan god y£wato<; referred to by Damascius in his Life of Isidorus (Photius, 
Library 348a-b), or to the lion-god, whoever he or she is, to whom, along with other 
gods, an inscription (2£tfjuq) xoci Supp£TuXco xocl Adovxt 0£oT<; TtocTpqxns), dated A. D. 
224, dedicates the construction of an olive-press with funds from a second century 
sanctuary in a humble northern Syrian village now Kafr Nabo. Ugo Bianchi 
(“Prolegomena” 28-29, and cp. pp. 54-55), however, considers the inscription 
Mithraic, a possibility which Panciera does not rule out: “Relazioni con il culto 
mitriaco, dopo quanto si e detto, come non possono essere provate, neppure vanno 
escluse” (“LEONI SANCTO” 134). According to Bianchi A. Caecilius Faustinus 
is a newly initiated leo and the leo sanctus, deus praesens, either another initiating leo in 
whom “a divine personage” is “incorporated” and “manifested” or else “the 
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divine counterpart, the divine ‘twin’ or genius of the very neophyte lion himself.” 
Neither of these explanations seems likely to me; if the inscription is Mithraic at all, 
I think what Bianchi barely suggests, namely, that the god-lion in question is the 
leontocephaline as patron of the leontic initiation, is the most reasonable solution. 
The adjective praesens, as applied to a deus, means here, as often, “present” in the 
sense of “aiding, favoring, propitious,” and the Latin genitives, in my view, are to 
be explained as the result of the strict equivalence of praesens (upon which they thus 
depend) with Greek e^rjxoo? which governs that case and of which the dedicant may 
actually have been thinking. 

41 On this two-fold division of the grades and the importance of leo see, for ex¬ 
ample, Aloe Spada, “II leo nella gerarchia dei gradi mitriaci” 639-648; Scherling, 
“Leontika,” PW 12.2041.20-39; Gordon, “Reality, evocation and boundary in 
the Mysteries of Mithras” 32-33. 

42 TMMM I 40 and n. 2. 

43 TMMM II 41. Consult the revised text published as Arethusa Monographs I 
by the Department of Classics, State University of New York at Buffalo, 1969; 
24.9-15, and the convincing emendation proposed at one troublesome point in the 
passage by Roger Beck, “The seat of Mithras at the equinoxes: Porphyry, De Antro 
Nympharum 24 JMS I (1976) 95-98. 

44 Treated by Hinnells, “Reflections on the Lion-headed Figure” 358-360; 
Bianchi, “Protogonos” 126-129; and especially his “Mithraism and Gnosticism,” 
Mithraic Studies II 457-465, with a long and detailed discussion of the York monu¬ 
ment. 

45 Chadwick’s translation, Origen : Contra Celsum 347. 

46 Note too Gordon’s remarks in “Mithraism and Roman society” 112. 
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APOLLO LAIRBENOS 
Kevin M. Miller 

In Phrygia, at the ancient city of Hierapolis, modern Pamukkale, 
and some eighteen miles away on a bluff overlooking the Meander 
River are vestiges of a local cult of Apollo, that of Apollo Lairbenos. 
The evidence consists of inscriptions in situ at the still unexcavated 
sanctuary on the bluff, the sanctuary itself, inscriptions carried 
from their original sites to neighboring villages, two reliefs, coins of 
Hierapolis, and the temple of Apollo in Hierapolis which, although 
excavated in the 1960s, tells very little about Apollo Lairbenos. 

Indeed, it looks as if Hierapolis adopted Lairbenos rather late in 
its history, sometime in the second century at the earliest, and as if 
before that time the cult was either associated with the town of 
Motella or with no town at all. But since Hierapolis was the most 
important town of the region and is the one about which we know 
the most, it is fitting to discuss briefly the background of the town 
which eventually adopted Apollo Lairbenos. 

Little is known of the early history of Hierapolis. When the site 
was first inhabited is unknown, but the earliest inscription from it is 
one in honor of Apollonis, the mother of the Pergamene king 
Eumenes II, on her death. Apollonis certainly died after 183 B.C., 1 
probably between 167 and 160 B.C. 2 Hierapolis began to issue 
bronze coins during the second century B.C. 3 It may have been 
after one of several recorded earthquakes, the worst of which oc¬ 
curred in A.D. 60, 4 that the city attained its present form. The 
name, like the shape of the city, also changed. On coins issued until 
the Augustan era the name is Hieroplis, or “Templeville.” 5 When 
this became “Holy City,” Hierapolis, is not known. 

Hierapolis sits atop a plateau about two miles north of the Lycus 
River. Mineral deposits from the numerous springs and streams in 
the area have built the plateau over a period of several thousand 
years. The whiteness of this huge, solid encrustation has given the 
city its current name, Pamukkale, or Cotton Castle. 6 The warmth 
of the mineral-bearing springs led to the construction of baths and 
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to the establishment of a tourist trade, and Hierapolis seems to have 
enjoyed a prosperous commercial life. The city was famous for its 
dyed wool which, because of the minerals in the water, rivalled 
wool dyed with genuine purple mussel. 7 There were guilds of 
“wool-workers, carpet-weavers, and purple-dyers.” 8 

The guilds are especially evident in the necropolis, which con¬ 
tains over 1,200 tombs. 9 Often a sum of money was left in charge of 
one of the guilds with the stipulation that the interest be used to lay 
a wreath on the tomb annually. 10 Most of the tombs consist simply 
of sarcophagi and their bases, but there are some tumuli, which 
may be of Hellenistic date. 11 

Whether or not Hierapolitan marble really was quarried at near¬ 
by Thiounta, 12 Hierapolis received credit for its export. Strabo 
describes the marble as 7 : 01 x 1 X 7 ), 13 and it may have taken its 
variegated coloring from permeation by the mineral bearing 
waters. 14 It was used for sarcophagi, 15 and Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus says that the remains of Justinian’s wife, Theodora, 
were held in a '‘magnificent” sarcophagus of Hierapolitan stone in 
the church of the Holy Apostles at Constantinople. 16 Other com¬ 
mercial enterprises recorded in inscriptions are nail-making and 
coppersmithing. 17 

Most of the structures of Hierapolis are of the Roman period. 
The main street is straight and runs, for a little more than a mile, at 
a nineteen degree angle from southeast to northwest. At either end 
it once passed through a monumental gateway, the northern one 
dedicated to Domitian in 84-85. 18 Aside from private houses, a 
nymphaeum, a theater, baths, churches, and the temple of Apollo 
lined the main street. The large theater lies 275 yards east of the 
main street and the stage faces due east. 19 The baths lie across the 
main street from the theater at a distance of about 500 yards, or 
slightly more than one quarter of a mile. Between the theater and 
the baths, but next to the main street, are the nymphaeum and, 
south of it, the temple of Apollo. 20 

The front of the temple is parallel to the street and thus faces 
southwest. Because the ground slopes away to the southwest the 
front part of the temple is on a podium seven feet high, although the 
back part rests on solid rock. The temple was erected with reused 
material in the third century at the earliest. 21 The temple is 
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unusually short (60 by 45 feet) and the cella is actually broader than 
it is long. 22 Some of the reused blocks bear the text of an oracle 
Apollo gave when a pestilence was afflicting Hierapolis. Apollo 
recommends sacrifice to various deities, but especially to Apollo 
Clarios and to Apollo Careius. 

There are several surprising things about this oracle. First, in 
recommending sacrifice to Apollo Clarios and to Apollo Careius 
Apollo says: 

ex yap epeu yevo<; eaxe xoXtaaouxoto ts MocJjou . 23 
Mopsos is the legendary seer and grandson of Tiresias who is con¬ 
nected with the oracle of Apollo at Claros, which belonged to the 
Colophonians. 24 Careius had a sanctuary on Mount Torrhebus in 
Lydia, and Torrhebus the son of Atys appears on coins of 
Hierapolis from about the middle of the second century. 25 But of all 
the delegations which visited the popular oracle of Claros in im¬ 
perial times, there is no record of one from Hierapolis. 26 

The second curious thing is that the oracle gives little attention to 
the pestilence, its stated theme. 27 The third surprise is the strange 
fate of the blocks which bear the oracle. They were reused as 
building material so that the oracle was no longer legible. One of 
them was entirely hidden when it was placed on its left side in the 
foundation of the southeast side of the cella. 28 The other two 
became the cornerstones of the north corner of the cella. 29 Perhaps 
the oracle was never intended for this temple, or perhaps the blocks 
were damaged in an earthquake or subsequent reconstruction. If 
the text was recopied it has not been found. 30 

Directly under the temple lies a main tourist attraction, the 
Plutonium. When Strabo visited the Plutonium he made no men¬ 
tion of a temple above it: 

... the Plutonium, below a small brow of the mountainous country that lies 
above it, is an opening of only moderate size, large enough to admit a man, 
but it reaches considerable depth, and it is enclosed by a quadrilateral hand¬ 
rail ... and this space is full of vapour so misty and dense that one can scarcely 
see the ground. Now to those who approach the handrail anywhere round the 
enclosure the air is harmless, since the outside air is free from that vapour in 
calm weather ... but any animal that passes inside meets instant death. At 
any rate, bulls that are led into it fall and are dragged out dead; and I threw in 
sparrows and they immediately breathed their last and fell. But the Galli, who 
are eunuchs, pass inside with such impunity that they even ... descend into it 
to a certain depth ... 31 
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Dio Cassius observed on his visit that the vapor destroyed all living 
creatures, and he also tested it with birds. 32 When Richard 
Chandler visited Hierapolis in May 1765 he too searched for the 
Plutonium: 

... an old Turk, with a beard as white as snow told me he knew the place, that 
it was often fatal to their goats; and, accounting for the effect, said it was 
believed to be the habitation of a demon or evil spirit. We ascended again ear¬ 
ly in the morning to the theatre, where he had promised to join us; and a live 
fowl was intended to be the martyr of the experiment. But we met this day 
with some unexpected interruption which made us leave Hierapolis in 
haste ... 33 

Testing the Plutonium with birds seems to be perennially popular. 
George Bean went to the Plutonium most recently in 1970. He says 
that although the vapors are not fatal they “catch the throat and 
bring tears to the eyes. A single good sniff incapacitates for some 
minutes.” 34 On a visit in the 1960s Bean observed a dead sparrow 
in the courtyard and in 1970 a sign had been erected which labeled 
the Plutonium the Pit of Evil Spirits. 35 

Aside from the usual homes and shops of a town of Asia Minor, a 
visitor to the temple of Apollo might have seen an unusual number 
of dyeing and wool-working businesses nearby, for there were a 
number of springs and streams close to the temple. The theater was 
only about 220 yards away and, to judge from its large size, the per¬ 
formances must have been popular. The courtyard about the en¬ 
trance to the Plutonium was adjacent to the foundation of the tem¬ 
ple, and one can imagine a vendor of fowl with which to test the 
potency of the vapors. Since the temple is almost directly between 
the baths and the theater, it probably stood on an intersection of the 
main street and one connecting the baths and the theater, although 
the site reports do not indicate this. Such a corner would have been 
a good place to catch tourists. 

The temple of Apollo Lairbenos lies some eighteen miles north¬ 
east of Hierapolis, but the distance by road must have been greater. 
It too occupies a naturally impressive and wild site on a ridge above 
the fast flowing Meander, which at this point is only about thirty 
feet wide 36 and passes through a narrow gorge of bare cliffs 37 about 
165 to 220 yards high. 38 The ridge rises from the south bank of the 
river and a “broad ravine” separates it from the plateau which 
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stretches away to the south. 39 Thus, the ridge stands alone. The ap¬ 
proach from the north was probably by way of a path from a bridge 
across the river and up the south side of the hill, and the approach 
from the south probably followed the upper course of the ravine. In 
either case, the last lap must have been up the eastern slope of the 
sanctuary hill, ‘Tor any other approach involves arduous 
climbing. ” 40 

The temple is not on the highest point of the ridge. Rather, the 
eastern end of the building lies 92 yards west of the high point and 
98 yards lower. Consequently, the view from the eastern end is 
blocked, beyond about 45 yards of level ground, by a very steep 
hillside. 41 When the editors of MAMA , IV visited the site, they 
thought that there had been a portico on the west end of the 
building, 42 so it is possible that the temple may have faced west. 
The foundations of retaining walls mark the north and south edges 
of the temple area, within which stand three inscribed pedestals. 43 
The function of the small building (11.5 by 6.8 yards) which stood 
29.5 yards west of the temple is unknown, but conjecture is that it 
housed initiation ceremonies or ceremonies at which confessions 
were heard. 44 

The temple building itself measures about 13 by 29.5 yards 45 and 
is about one yard narrower and eleven yards longer than the temple 
of Apollo in Hierapolis 46 and only a little smaller than the temple of 
Hephaistos at Athens. The indications are that the decoration was 
rich and elaborate and that the roof was tiled: 

[A]6xipos AoptTt- 
[a]s Ee[3aaTfj$ 8ou- 
[X]o; ’ArcoXXcovi Aaip- 
\ir\vcx) ave07]X£v 
5 [x]£pafj,£T8as 8 i- 
[x]a xai £i$ tt]v xpV" 
acoaiv tou rcaGvco- 

pocTtxou * t(3'. MAMA , IV, 293 

The date is about A.D. 90; Domitia was the wife of Domitian. 
nocOvcopocTixos is a metathesized spelling of 9 aTVoa[xaTixo<; and means 
coffered. 47 About eleven yards southwest of the smaller building the 
editors of MAMA, IV found a limestone cornice with foliated 
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brackets and decoration in low relief. The three surviving panels 
depict, from left to right, a four-petaled flower, a heart-shaped vine 
leaf, and a double-axe. Each panel has an egg-and-dart border on 
the top and sides. 48 

There were several statues around the temple. The following 
dedication shows that the square pedestal 49 on which it was in¬ 
scribed originally supported a statue of Apollo Lairbenos which the 
god had ordered Charixenos to set up. 

’ATCoXXtovfoc] 

Aoctp[i/r]v6v 0eo[v] 
ercupavfj xaxa £7i[t-] 
xayrjv Xapt?£vo[^] 

5 M£V£xX£ou$ [A]to- 

vuao:ioX£tTr][<^] MAMA , IV, 277 A I 

At the small building west of the temple an inscription has been 
found which dedicates a statue of Apollo the Warder-off-of-Evil to 
Helios Apollo Lairbenos. The purpose of such a dedication of a 
statue of one god to another is not known. The date is 164. 50 

f HX(o) ’AttoXXcovi Aatppr)- 
v<£ tov avSpiavTa tou (leaf) 
aXdjixdxou ’AtcoXXcovos 
na7ua$ IIa7dou Arj[xrjTpi- (leaf) 

5 ou Ilamou McmXXrjvos 
[a]v£0r]X£ (leaf) £tou; cj[A0' 
fxrjvo^ Ilavripiou 

MAMA, IV, 275 A 

Another pedestal, described as an altar, supported statues of vic¬ 
tory dedicated, probably before A.D. 124, to Helios Apollo 
Lairmenos. 


0£<o 'HXi'co ’AttoXXcovi Aatpprj- 
voo xai xf) PouXfj xai too Srjfxco 
xd)V Mot£Xt]vgov ’AtcoXXoo- 
vio$ 'LparcoX^rris 6 xai KpouX£- 
5 toc$ N£i'xa$ av£07)X£v 
(ji£Ta toov t£xvcov ’AXa£6vo<; 
xai ’AtcoXXoovi'ou. MAMA , IV, 276 A I 
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An emancipation dated 124/5 is on the left side of this same altar, 
and Robert argues that it was probably added after the dedication 
and that the dedication was made in 124 or earlier. 51 From this in¬ 
ference and from his judgment that the style of the inscription is of 
the Roman imperial era, Robert concludes that Hierapolis did not 
control the sanctuary during the Hellenistic period. 52 

Granted that in the course of several centuries the condition and 
allegiance of the sanctuary likely changed, it seems probable that 
Hierapolis did not have control over it until the second century 
A.D. If a Hieropolitan made, in 124 or earlier, a dedication both to 
Apollo Lairmenos and to the people and council of Motella, then 
the conclusion that at that time the sanctuary belonged with 
Motella is reasonable. 53 In addition, the only direct evidence, apart 
from inscriptions at the sanctuary, for associating Apollo Lairbenos 
with Hierapolis is his appearance on that city’s coins, and these 
coins are probably from the second century or later. 54 Perhaps, 
therefore, Apollo Lairbenos became an “official” god of Hierapolis 
only after control was extended to include the temple territory and 
perhaps only then was there a cult of Lairbenos in Hierapolis. 

The city did eventually control the region about the temple. This 
is clear from a decree which indicates that in the third century the 
city’s territory extended into the great curve of the Meander at least 
as far as Thiounta, the modern town of Gozler (Eyes). 55 The decree 
was for the protection of villages against extortion by police officers, 
TCOcpoc9uXocx£S, of Hierapolis, who were to provide some sort of pro¬ 
tection themselves. The TiapoupuXaxes are ordered to visit villages at 
their own expense, and to be furnished only firewood, straw, and 
lodging. If, as it seems, their range came up to the edge of the 
plateau across the river from Motella, it included the sanctuary of 
Apollo Lairbenos. 56 

On the other hand, it is not clear with what town, if any, the 
sanctuary was affiliated before. Ramsay identified the sanctuary as 
the site of the village Atyochorion and asserted that it was under the 
control of Dionysopolis, which he associated with Ortakoy, three 
miles to the south, but Robert argues convincingly to the contrary. 
According to Ramsay, “the name of the sacred village Atyochorion 
proves that Atys or Attis must have played an important part in the 
cultus of the hieron , though his name never occurs in the inscrip- 
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tions.” 57 This assertion that, since Attis was often an element of 
"old Anatolian names,” 58 the place name attests his worship 
despite a complete lack of evidence, simply does not hold water. 59 
The following inscription from Badinlar tells us that Apollonios 
financed construction of a portico at the sanctuary, that he was a 
native of Atyochorion, 60 and that he knew his Homer. 61 It offers no 
reason to think Attis was worshipped at the sanctuary or that it was 
named or controlled by Atyochorion. 62 

Mrjxpi Ar]Tot xat f HXt<o ’AtcoX- 
Xcovt Au£p[ir]v<& ’AtcoXXo)- 
vto<; MrjvocptXou tou ’A- 
7ioXX<ovtou ’ATuox^pei- 
T7)£ U7T£p AaO[ii8oVTO<; 
xat Et<ptava<jar)s tcov t£- 
xvcav t r]v axoav £x 

xcav tSuov £7:otria£. JHS , IV, p. 383, no. 5 

If, as is likely, the Apollonios in the following inscription is the 
same as the one in the preceding inscription, and if his descendants 
were building a tomb at Zeive, then he probably lived at Zeive, 
which thus becomes a possible location for Atyochorion. 63 Of 
course, it is also possible that the stone was carried eight miles. 64 

’ATCoXXcovtco MrjvocptXou 
toj 8ta y£vou<; [...]£t 
tou Sooxfjpos [H]£tXrj[v]ou 
7| OuyaTTjp Et<p[tav]a[a]ar} 

5 xat ’A7roX[Xa)]vto£ xat 

IIa[u]X£tv[o]s xa[t] ArjfjtrjTptOf; 

o[t £]yyo[v]ot to rjpcoov xa- 

[T£a]x[£u]aaav. JHS, IV, p. 383, no. 6 

Although the location of Dionysopolis is uncertain, there is 
reason to believe it was not Ortakoy. Apart from coins, the name 
Dionysopolis appears only in three inscriptions. 

6 8fj[jto<; 6 f l£pa^oX£tTO)v 
xat 6 Sfjfjtos 6 Atovuao7roX£tTG>v 
xat 6 8fj[jLo<; 6 BXauvSdoov 
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xai to xoivov too 'YpyaXecov 
5 rceSioo eT£t(xrjaav 

Koivtov nXaoTtov OoevooaTov. MAMA , IV, 315 

This one, found at Bekilli, at least indicates the general region of 
Dionysopolis because the four cities were evidently neighbors. The 
name’s second epigraphical appearance is in an inscription dis¬ 
cussed above, MAMA , IV, 277 A I. Finally, an epitaph found on 

• • 

the north bank of the Meander at Ugkuyular reads, with con¬ 
siderable restoration: 

f Pr)yetv]o<; ’AaxXr)7tta8oo A[tovoao]7ro[X]et 

T 7 )£ xai TaTa [r\ yovr) auT]ou Trjyetvco tSico T£x[vco] x^P tv 

CB , p. 147, no. 36 

Only one surviving inscription from the hieron was made by a 
Dionysopolitan, and the town’s other epigraphic appearances sug¬ 
gest a location north of the Meander. 65 Furthermore, although the 
river god MaiavSpog or MdavSpog appears on coins of Dionysopolis, 66 
AaipPrjvog does not. 67 Ortakoy lies between the sanctuary and 
Hierapolis, and it would seem strange if Dionysopolis, at that loca¬ 
tion and only three miles from the sanctuary, never carried on its 
coins an image of a god whose temple was within its territory, 
although Hierapolis, eighteen miles from the temple, did; and if 
residents of Dionysopolis made but one surviving dedication at the 
sanctuary although residents of Hierapolis made several. 68 The in¬ 
dications are that Dionysopolis was on the north bank of the 
Meander, west of the northward bend in the river, in the plain of 
the Hyrgaleis. 

The remaining inscriptions, some from nearby villages and some 
found in situ at the temple, fall into two categories: 

4 ‘manumissions” and confessions. The “manumissions” found at 
the hieron were all added to the bases which bear the three dedica¬ 
tions discussed above. These so-called manumissions present many 
difficulties and raise many questions, but the first example is 
atypical in its relative normality of spelling and grammar. 

£T 00 £ dj(T {JLTjVOg Sav- 
Stxou’ ’0Xuv7uas Ato- 
vuatou BXaouv8r]vr) 
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r) xai Mo(TeXXr]vr)) xaxaypa^co Net- 
5 xcova (T tov otov [xoo 
'HXi'co ’AttoXXcovl Aaip- 
[xr)va>, xai av xi<; avxet- 
tctj Orjaet etc tov 0 e- 
dv * P 9 ' (leaf) xat et<; tov 

10 9 taxov aXXa * ($ 9 '. MAMA, IV, 275 BI 


This is from the right side of the shaft which bears MAMA, IV, 
275 A. The year is A.D. 177/8. Apollo Lairmenos is plainly called a 
sun god. Olympias has apparently held residency in both Blaundos 
and Motella and she “manumits” her son Neikon the second, us¬ 
ing the term xaxaypa 9 <o, by a public declaration at the temple. 


Perhaps the most intriguing part of the inscription is the sentence av 

dvTeiTTT] Orjaei et<; tov 0eov * P 9 ' xai ei<; tov 9 taxov aXXa * ($ 9 '. This 
formula, varying in detail but usually with the verb ercevxaXeai, 
seems to be unique to the cult of Apollo Lairbenos. Oiaxos often in¬ 
dicates that a fine is to be paid to an imperial treasury . 69 Although 
the formulae of manumissions elsewhere are so varied that it is 
dangerous to make general statements about them, the usual “pro¬ 
tection clause,” if one may call it that, calls upon the law or upon 
the custom of the community to insure freedom. When a fine is set, 
it is assessed not for objecting—ercevxaXsTv or avTeiTrelv—but for 
enslaving—xaTaSouXouv . 70 The unusual nature of the Lairbenos 
“manumissions” raises many questions. Why should anyone ob¬ 
ject? If it is freedom that is granted, is it really conditional? In other 
words, is the 5,000 denarii a fine merely for objecting to the act, or 
is it a price at which the act can be reversed? What, if any, 
ceremony accompanied the act? What change occured in Neikon’s 
status after the “manumission”? Is a x<xx<xyp<xyr] really a manumis¬ 
sion, and what does it accomplish? Some of these questions are 
answerable, some are not. Further inscriptions help in drawing 
conclusions, which I defer until all the “manumissions” are 
presented. 

Below MAMA, IV, 275 B I another inscription was added almost 
fifty years later, in A.D. 225/6. 


stous tL (jl7)(vo<;) y', • Aup. 

Netypoa Mot&X 7 )v 6 s 
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’AX^avSpoo Ato 8 copa 
yuvrj poo 'HXi'cov ArcoXXoavt 
5 Aep(xr]va) xaxaypa^ptev 
’AyaGtvov 0p£p£vov 
eaoT&v et ti$ 8 ’ av e^evxaXeai 
7 ipoaTt(xou * (3cp", aXa tl<; 

to Tocptov * [$ 9 '. MAMA , IV, 275 B II 

Once again the people are from Motella. ©pepevo^ is the word for 
foundling. In this case the penalty is to be paid to the treasury, but 
which one is not clear. Tocptov may simply stand for the fiscus . 71 

'HXtco ’A^oXXcovt Aepjxrjvca MeX- 
tivt) ’AttoXXcovioo iniktyo- 
p£vr] Sayaprjvr) xocTaypa^co 
N£tXT)V T7]V 0p£p£VT)V (X 00 * 

5 £1 Tt£ £7T£VXaX£a£t 0TJ(Jt 7103- 
[t(](JLOU £l£ TOV 0£OV * <X(f' 

x£ £i^ tov 9 iaxov *&<$'. MAMA , IV, 276 A II 

This is the only example of penalties of 1,500 denarii instead of 
2,500 denarii. Since this was added beneath MAMA , IV, 276 A I, 
the date is almost certainly after 124. 

’A 9910 C TXuxcovos f l£pa 7 roX£[i-] 

Tt$ otxouaoc £v Mapaxcopr) 
xaTaypa9co toc T£xva xoctoc 0£iov 
ovipov ’AtioXXcovi A£pp7]voo 
5 ArjprjTpiov xai 'Pootiov xat 

'PoU7C£lV0CV TOC T£XVa* £1 Tl£ £ 7 C£VX 0 C- 
X£0£t 0T)a£l £l£ TOV 0£OV 7ipO<J- 
T£ipoo * P 9 " X£ dq TOV 910 - 

xov * (I9'. MAMA , IV, 276 A III 

This “manumission” was added beneath MAMA, IV, 276 A II. 
The editors’ conclusion that Apphia’s children were her slaves does 
not seem necessary, but it is noteworthy that they were her own 
children. If the children were slaves it was likely because their 
mother had cohabited with a slave . 72 Also noteworthy is the fact 
that she acted at the god’s injunction. 
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'HXico ’A7roXXcovt 
Aepjirjvco Ai'cov 
KopvrjXi'oo MoteX- 
Xrjvos xoct’ ovtpov 
5 xocTocypa^oo tov £p[ao-] 
too oeiov ria^tap[ta-] 

vov etoos a0' (jtrj(vo^) [..] MAMA , IV, 276 B 

The date of the above inscription is A.D. 124/5. It is on the left 
side of the homos which bears MAMA , IV, 276 A II and III. 

[etoos ./ |X7)vos] s', i<x'- 
[’A]^oXXcovt AocipP- 
[rjvo) II]a;rta[s ..] 

[....] 'IepocTCoXetTris 

5 [ao]v T 7 ) yvcoptr) 

Yovexos EoxoxtSos 
xocTaypa^opEv Sxpax- 
OVElXTjV T7]V 0p£7TT7)V 
f)fxa)[v oco]T<pv * £ 8 e tis e- 
10 tceoxocXegi 0rjat £t tov 

0EOV * $<p' X£ £l£ TOV 

§£a 7 C 0 Ta)v 91 'axov - MAMA , IV, 276 C 

The editors date MAMA , IV, 276 C as second century. ©pE7TTT) 
indicates a foster child, and the SEOTTOTcav 91 'axov is pretty clearly a 
Roman imperial treasury. 

etoos aqy' (XTjvds t\ x\ f H[X]i'co 
’AtcoXXcovi AaipfX7]v[co] 

Mapxos Aiovoao8[co-] 
poo MoteXXt)vos xaT[orfpa-] 

5 9 CO ’A(Jl(JliaV T7]V 0p£7T[TTjV] 

(jioo xoctoc ttjv ETrtTorpqy [too] 

0EOO* £1 §£ Tl£ £ 7 T£VXaX[£a£t] 

0T)a£l TOV 0EOV 7rpOa[T£t-] 
poo * [$ 9 ' xai is tov 9 i'a[xov] 

10 aXXa * $cp'. MAMA , IV, 277 A II 

The year is A.D. 209. Once again the act is performed at the in¬ 
junction of the god, and again a foundling is involved. 
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£T00£ O7T0' (X7](v6s) 8" l£', 'HXl'cO 
’AtcoXXcovi Aatp(xrjvco Aio- 
pas Aa9vou etepos xaxaypa- 
9<o Aiopav tov eyovov po- 
5 u tov xe xXrjpovopov pot- £i 8- 
£ xiq £ 7 i£vxaX£a£t Orjat £i£ t6- 
V 0£OV 7TOaT£t(XOO * 

OpOUO£ X£ £t£ TOV cptaxov 

* P 9 ' £otoxo)? (double leaf). MAMA, IV, 277 B 

The above inscription is on the left side of the pedestal which 
bears MAMA, IV, 277 A I; the year is A.D. 204/5. Notice that 
Diomas uses a x<xx<xyp<x<pr\ with regard to his stepson or grandson 
and heir (tov i'yovov ....X£ xXrjpovopov) and that slaves could not in¬ 
herit property. It seems more likely that it was his grandson than 
his stepson because it was common to name a boy after his grand¬ 
father. 

(I) [£t]oo£ txe', jxt](vos) T, x' * ’Ap. ’Appia Aioya 
xocTOcyfpdKpco] 

x£ aXrjv 0 p£ 7 rur)v ’Appta(v) £9’ co U 7 r[£p tou xa-] 
TaX£i 9 ( 0 )fjva( [X£ uttoSotco pr) 8 £pi'[av] 

im'Paaiv £i hi prj, 0rja(£)t 7ipoaT£ipo[o * .]. 

(II) 5 £tou£ Tia' pri(vds) r[* Ao]prj. Mapx[os] 

’AtcoXXcovi'ou [Mot£XX]t)v6s [xa-] 

[Tayp<X 9 (o ...], MAMA, IV, 278 

I and II 

MAMA, IV, 278 was found not at the sanctuary, but at Sazak. 
The date of number one is 239/40, that of number two is 225/6. 

v Et]ous ti$', (X 7 ](vos)s', T, A[iovuaios? ’AttoX- 

XcovtSou At 86 pou Upos xai [r\ 8 £iva 

r) yovr) poo, xaTaypa 90 (X£v 'HXuo [’AttoXXcovi? 

A£ppr)vco Ai'Sopov xaTa ov[ap 
5 OV 8’ £ 0 p£cJ>£V N£tXT]96p[0(; 

Mo(t£XXt]v6s) 

£t ti^ 8 ’ av £ 7 i£vxaX£ar][ 

07)01 £l£ TOV Ta(JL£lOV [7rpoaT£t[jt- 
ov (Srjvapia) P9', x£ tic ; tov 0[£ov * 0 


CB, p. 147, no. 38 
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CB , p. 147, no. 38 and JHS, IV, p. 381, no. 4 were both found in 
the courtyard of the same house in Sazak. In CB , p. 147, no. 38, 
both the father and foster father were citizens. The syntax clearly 
shows that someone other than the father had been rearing the 
child. 

si' Tt£ 8 e S 7 re]vxaXeaet 
Orjaet rcpoajxeifioo 
tiq xo]v 91 'axov (Srjvapia) $<f'. 

N ’AtcoXXcovi Aap[3rivco (N or) M[r)vo? 

5 yevrjs? Mrjvo?] 9 avxou f Iepa:roXtxr)s xat rj yu- 
V 7 ) poo ... xaxaypjd^opev xov eaoxoov xs 0 pe- 
ppivov ...]v si' xt$ 8 e e^evxaXeaet 0rjat [n- 
poaxei'poo sic xolv 0eov (Srivapta) B 9 ' xai aX(X)a sic xo xla 
(jlsTov] JHS, IV, p. 381, no. 4 

JHS, IV, p. 381, no. 4 contains fragments of two typical 
xax<rfpoc9ai. 

These eleven inscriptions, which comprise the published corpus 
of “manumissions” of Apollo Lairbenos, present a consistent 
outline, but not a finished sketch, of xaxaypa 9 T) and make it possible 
to say tentatively that it was not a manumission in any normal 
sense of the word. For one thing, the subjects of xaxaypa 9 a( were in 
every case children, or, if adults, at least parents or foster parents 
always performed the act. 73 Furthermore, MAMA, IV, 279, 
discussed below, shows that worshipers of Apollo Lairbenos knew 
8ouXos and eXeu0epta, the normal words for slave and for document 
of manumission. Therefore, when they used xocxocypo^eiv they prob¬ 
ably were not thinking of manumission from slavery. Cities and 
Bishoprics, p. 147, no. 38, in which a free man and citizen used a 
xaxaypa 9 rj with regard to his son, who had been a foster child of 
another citizen, does not sound like a case of emancipation from 
slavery. 74 It seems as if the children may have been doing service in 
other households, perhaps because their parents could not afford 
them, under conditions similar to apprenticeship or indenture. 

If this be true, it could help explain the unusual penalty clauses 
attached to these documents. The fiscus mentioned in them is pret¬ 
ty clearly a Roman imperial fiscus. “There are rare cases where 
penalties become due the Fiscus as a result of spontaneous private 
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action such as cases where a man inscribes on his tomb a stipulated 
penalty (TrpoaTtpov) payable by whoever puts in another body which 
will be due the Fiscus, the local community, or gods.” 75 The 
necropolis of Hierapolis contains many such multae sepulchrales and, 
although the amount of the penalties varies, it is commonly 2,500 
denarii. 76 The other rare case is in the clauses concerning stipulated 
penalties for breach of contract. 77 These cases of xaTaypa 9 at are yet 
another instance. 

A xaxaypacpri clearly brought about some improvement in status, 
but because it was not a manumission from slavery there was no 
protection clause of the sort which usually accompanied manumis¬ 
sions. The TipoaTtpov was likely a fine either for casting aspersions 
on the new status of the child or for denying him or his family a 
right or privilege accruing from it. Both stipulated penalty clauses 
and multae sepulchrales were in essence contracts binding on the com¬ 
munity for enforcement, and indeed, there is no evidence that 
multae sepulchrales had any basis in Hellenistic or Roman law. 78 
Millar says they are best regarded as “religious conventions.” 79 
Perhaps because children, like the dead, could not rely upon full 
legal protection or bring legal actions it was felt necessary to declare 
publicly the protection of the god and thereby try to make enforce¬ 
ment of the penalty a community affair. 

Although the confessional inscriptions associated with Apollo 
Lairbenos also raise questions, they offer more concrete informa¬ 
tion as well. 

Neix .. 

opoXoyoo 

[rcepl] too[v] 7C£pt<JT£pooy 
£7Ucopxr)xevai pie xoc! 7rapa[3£[P-] 

5 fjx0ai xai 7UX£X£tp7]X£vat [ini] 
to x^pfov xai 'npxivai rcpojiaTOv 
toov ArjfirjTpioo, xat 7rapavy[£t'X-] 

[oc]vt 6<; pot too 0£ou [xrj SiStv 
[tt)]v IX£o0£ptav too xoptoo poo 
10 [7r£]pi8toox6p£vos £'8ooxa. ixoX- 
aa0r)v U7TO too 0£oo tcoXXoc 
[x]at ov£ipot£ pot 7rap£aTa07) xat 
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£7U£V7to8d>v (7r)poXoc[3cav £(Jto[v] 

SooXov xai av miXas iCo(X£v[ov] 

15 xai X£t0£v avai-tv. rcapav- 
yiXXco (xrjSiva xaTa 9 po- 
[V£IV TOO 0]£CO 'HXtCO Aft- 
[ 6 XX 0 OVI £ 7 U£l £?£l] TTJV (JTTjX- 

[rjv £?£{X7rXapi]ov. MAMA , IV, 279 

Neikon confesses four offences. He perjured himself about some 
pigeons; he trespassed on the sacred precinct; he “lifted” a sheep 
belonging to Demetrios; and he broke a promise to free a slave 
under pressure from his xupto^ to surrender the document of 
manumission (ttjv IX£U0£p(av). What happens in lines 14 and 15 is 
unclear, but Neikon ends by advising no one to think slightly of the 
god. The editors’ statement of how this confession provides a con¬ 
nection between “the two series of inscriptions found on this site, 
the confessions and the xaxaypa9at,” 80 is not satisfactory. 

For one thing, the terminology differs. ’EX£U0£pta, the standard 
term for a document of manumission, and SouXo^ do not appear in 
the xawfpo^at, and the term xaxaypd9£tv is not used here. The text 
simply does not say that Neikon had promised “to free one of the 
family slaves by a xaTorfpoc9T),” 81 nor is there any certainty that a 
slave freed by a xaxaypa 9 ^ “would become technically the property 
of the god.” 82 

A final thing to observe in this case is that the god desires 
manumission, but is unable to intervene to bring it about. 83 It is 
Neikon’s responsibility to fulfill his promise; the god merely 
punishes him when he does not. 

'EXiovujaos xoXa0£i£ otto tou 
[0]£OU 'HXuo ’AraXoovi 
Aa(3r)vco <jtt)- 
Xtjv av£0r)xa, 

5 xa0co£ IxoXa- 
<j£to (Ji£ xai St- 
oc opxov xai auvC- 
8r]aiv xai 8ia 
(XoXufXOV 
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10 TcapayeXco Tcaats 
(xrjSiva xaxa 9 po- 
vei toov 9e- 
cov. 


MAMA, IV, 280 


The editors believe that the name of the dedicator was added by 
order of a priest after the stele was put up. Notice that an oath is 
one of the causes of punishment. 


T. ’Avtcovlos ’Atc£X[X-] 

[a]$ BXauvSeix; xo- 
Xaa0el<; urco too 0eou rcoXXaxts xal 
ttoXXou; xp6vot<; 8ta to (x(rj) Po6Xe<j0e 
5 auTOv 7roaeX0£tv xal rcapeaTavat 
tco (xuaTTjptco xaXouptevov ev 
. MAMA , IV, 281 

Apparently there was some initiation or ceremony to which one 
was called, and refusing to participate could bring retribution both 
severe and long. 


[A]upr)Xto<; 

Ecoxrjpxos 

ArjpLoaTpaTOU MotsX- 
7]vos xoXaOiv £7ro to 0e- 
5 oo- TiapayeXcov rcaai (xrjS- 
e avocyov avaPfjT£ tci to x _ 
copi'ov £7tpOX7)<tt Tj XTjVCJ- 
£T£ TOV 0PXI<T iycb Ti- 

a ixrjvrjaapirjv im to x - 

10 coptov. MAMA , IV, 283 

It appears that Soterchos is advising others not to make his 
mistakes. If, as the editors conjecture, £7rpoxr)<Ji is the future of 
£ 7 Ciopx£tv, one of the offences was perjury. The second offence was 
trespass in an impure condition upon the sacred territory. The third 
offence was not clearly stated, but it was sexual. The trespass and 
whatever Soterchos did with his testicles were illustrated on the stele 
by depictions of the offending parts of the body. 

The two following inscriptions are especially interesting with 
respect to transgression and punishment. Neither mentions Apollo 
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Lairbenos, but their locations in the walls of houses in Badinlar and 
similarities of phrasing to other Lairbenos inscriptions make it 
probable that “the god” is Apollo Lairbenos. 

’AtJGs'k; ’AyaGripe- 
p]oo ispa (StaGTaa 
UTO auxou xe rjpoc- 
pT^aa(aa) i-zr\x co 
5 xoXaGeaa e^o tou Ge- 
ou* £.71 i o x(e) eaxriXoy- 
pa 9 r|aev ^apay(y)- 
eX(X)cav {xrjSeva xa- 

Ta9povet. JHS, X, p. 219, no. 4 

The woman’s offence here seems to be that she was raped by her 
husband (PiocGiaoc urco ocuxou) while lepa, an event which she prob¬ 
ably did not cause and for which she would not, in our view, have 
been responsible. But it is she, not her husband, who answers to the 
god. Hogarth says, “the general character of the lady’s offence ... 
would be strange.” 84 Ramsay misinterprets, I think, when he says 
this is a case of incest, 85 but he makes the valuable observation that 
in the text as it stands (at least one line is missing from the top 86 ), 
the punishment comes not for going on the x^ptov in an impure 
condition, but for the offence itself. 87 

’ArcefXXas. ’A7ioXX]<oviou 

MoxeXX7]v6s ejjopoXoyoG- 
pe xoXocaGets utto too Geou 
eTrei rjGeXrjaa peive pexa 
5 yovexos* xou[x]o ouv na- 
pavyeXoa rcaaiv \i(r\) Se¬ 
va xa[xa] 9 [pov]&r xcb Gea> ini 
£?et tt][v a]TrjXr]v e£ov- 
rcXaptov (xexa xrjs 
10 ei8[tas y]uv£x6i; 

Ba[at]Xt8o<;. MAMA , IV, 284 

This situation is as curious as the preceding one. Here Apellas is 
punished not for any act, but for wishing to remain with his wife. 
Even if [xetvoct [xsxa yovexo^ is a euphemism for intercourse, 88 the fact 
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of his punishment for a wish remains. Hogarth and Ramsay 
assumed that this is another instance of the servant of the temple: 
“the wife in this case again is i£pa, and ... abode at the temple.” 89 
This may be a likely explanation, but it is not necessary. There is 
also no necessity that the wife be tepa rather than the husband be 
tepos, although analogy with the preceding inscription favors it. In 
either case, Apellas was punished for a desire. But in JHS X, p. 
219, no. 4 the woman was punished for mere participation and the 
desire not to participate could not avert the punishment. The 
reason and season for sexual abstinence are both unclear, but the 
rigidity of the requirement is not. 

ScoaocvSpos f l£pa7roXe(t)- 
vr\q £:rtopxr)aa$ xat 
avayvos tafjXOa Iq to 
auv( 3 cofju)v ixoXaa- 
5 07 )v rcapavyiXXco (xrj- 
S£va xaT0C9pov£Tv 
too Aatpfxrjvd), £tc£l 
TT)V £(JLT)V aTrj[XX]r)V S^VftXoV 

JHS , X, p. 217, no. 1 

Once again the offence was the breaking of an oath. It appears 
that the offence made Sosandros impure and that he went to a 
“joint altar” in that condition. He was punished and erected the 
stele as a warning to others “not to treat the god lightly.” 90 

For the iconography of Apollo Lairbenos we may turn to one or 
two stone reliefs and to coins of Hierapolis. A cloak and some in¬ 
dication of the sun are part of his equipment; the double-axe may 
perhaps be included, but the lyre probably should not. 

Although the earliest extant coins of Hierapolis are bronzes 
issued autonomously in the second century B.C., 91 Lairbenos does 
not appear until after the city had probably extended its influence 
over the territory of the sanctuary. The numismatic evidence not 
only shows similarity between Apollo Lairbenos and Apollo Ar- 
chegetes, but also has been overinterpreted. Those depictions of 
Apollo Lairbenos which are certain are consistent and simple. His 
bust is shown in profile, usually with a cloak about the shoulders, 
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and AAIPBHNOS appears above. A radiate head shows that he is a 
sun god. 92 

Other identifications of Apollo Lairbenos on coins are not cer¬ 
tain, and identifications without sufficient reason are misleading. 
For example, the appearance of an unidentified figure and of 
Apollo Archegetes with lyres on coins of Hierapolis has led to the 
conclusion that the lyre was part of Apollo Lairbenos’ equipment. 
Mionnet, 4, no. 606, from the time of Augustus, is important in 
this respect. The reverse shows a standing figure in woman’s 
clothing holding a lyre in the left hand. If this were Lairbenos it 
would contradict evidence that Hierapolis controlled the area about 
the temple only from the second century. The lyre is important for 
Apollo, but neither the description in the catalogue nor illustrations 
of similar coins offers any reason to call the figure Apollo, let alone 
Apollo Lairbenos. 93 

Furthermore, no coin has yet been published which bears both a 
lyre and positive identification of Apollo Lairbenos on the same 
side. Imhoof-Blumer, p. 235, no. 5, 94 shows a bust in profile, with 
long hair tied back, and a lyre is in front of the bust. But it is dif¬ 
ficult even to tell the gender from the features, and the legend mere¬ 
ly reads IEPAIIOAITQN. 

Apollo Archegetes, however, is shown with a lyre, 95 and as a sun 
god with radiate head. 96 Therefore it seems just as probable that 
SNGD 3659, which depicts a figure in female clothing, holding a 
lyre, and standing in a hexastyle temple, shows Apollo Archegetes 
as Apollo Lairbenos. The legend is IEPAIIOAEITQN. It may 
simply depict some other patron god of Hierapolis or represent the 
city itself deified. 

The double-axe is associated with Lairbenos, as we see from the 
discussion below, but it is not peculiar enough to him to be an iden¬ 
tifying mark by itself. A coin in the British Museum catalogue bears 
on the obverse a head of Augustus and on the reverse a serpent- 
entwined double-axe that is surmounted by a radiate head of 
Helios. 97 A number of coins depict an anonymous “rider-god” who 
wears a tunic and carries a double-axe over his shoulder. 98 

One, perhaps two, reliefs of Apollo Lairbenos are published. 
One is a small marble votive stele which shows Lairbenos riding a 
horse. The horse moves to the right but Lairbenos has turned his 
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face toward the viewer. He carries a double-axe over his left 
shoulder and wears a tunic and flowing cape. The inscription reads: 

’ApTEfitScopos 

AepPrjvco eux^ v Hellenica VIII, p. 57 

It was found at Zeive. 

Robert believes that a stele from Badinlar" also bears a likeness 
of Lairbenos. His reasons are its general similarity to the relief from 
Zeive, its location, and his belief that what Ramsay and the editors 
of MAMA , IV thought were wings are really the remains of a flow¬ 
ing cape. 100 This figure carries a round object, perhaps a ball or a 
patera, in his right hand. 101 

From the meagre evidence one can obtain only a shadowy notion 
of what Apollo Lairbenos looked like, but it is possible that his wor¬ 
shipers did not picture him too clearly either. Rays from the head 
indicated that he was a sun god. He sometimes wore a flowing cloak 
and carried a double-axe, but the latter was such a commonplace 
among gods of Asia Minor that one cannot say it was a special sym¬ 
bol of Apollo Lairbenos. Stock equipment was common to several 
deities, and what were probably ready-made votive reliefs offered 
standard representations. Moreover, different cults of the same god 
used the iconographic themes common to that god. Apollo Ar- 
chegetes appears on coins of Hierapolis as a sun god, and a relief 
and its dedication to Apollo Bozenos from Satala in Lydia provide a 
close parallel to Apollo Lairbenos. The relief shows a horse moving 
to the right and bearing a rider who carries a double-axe in his left 
hand. The offender had trespassed on the sacred territory. 

... ’AtuoXXoovi 0ego Bo£r]va) §ia to avaj3ePr]ve 

(jts etui tov xop° v ••• JHSy X, p. 226 

The temple of Apollo Lairbenos on the Meander was small. A 
portico was on the west end. The roof was tiled and the ceiling was 
gilded and coffered. There may have been a room used as a 
treasury, and a small building with benches and an arched roof lay 
west of the temple. On the north side of the temple were inscribed 
altars and statue pedestals which bore statues of Apollo Alexikakos, 
of Apollo Lairbenos, and of Victories. 
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Connected with the temple was a sacred precinct where one 
could not go in an impure condition without suffering divine 
retribution which often appeared as a physical ailment. From the 
fact that no thanks was expressed in the confessions one may infer 
that the afflictions were still present. 102 There may have been a 
grove with sacred pigeons in the precinct, since they are mentioned 
in MAMA , IV, 293, and a grove with sacred birds was a common 
feature of sanctuaries in Asia Minor. 103 So many inscriptions on the 
pedestals, altars, and stelai probably required a stele seller and 
carver. Presumably he sold stelai with ready-made reliefs and in¬ 
scribed them as the customer dictated. 

We do not know whether there were any permanent residents at 
the sanctuary, but the inscriptions show that there was quite a 
stream of visitors from Motella, Blaundos, Dionysopolis, and 
Hierapolis. If children had to be present at xocTOcypacpou they must 
have been frequent visitors, along with parents and foster parents of 
both sexes. Some people came to the hieron to confess their trans¬ 
gressions, others came in obedience to the god. Appearing in 
dreams, he ordered parents or foster parents to xaxaypacpeiv their 
children, he ordered people to erect votive statues, and he even 
ordered a man to free a slave. 

Thus Apollo Lairbenos was especially concerned with obedience 
to his injunctions, with the breaking of oaths, with stealing, and, in 
some respect, with the status of children. In addition to punishing 
shortcomings in these matters, he was capable of afflicting his 
followers when they tried to shirk a responsibility or simply wished 
to do something which was forbidden. A god with these concerns 
and with the power to punish people and to extract money from 
their purses is, as the stelai advise, not to be taken lightly. 
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SACRIFICE AND BEING 
Prajapati’s cosmic emission and its consequences * 

Brian K. Smith 

I 

This is a paper on beginnings. Specifically, my topic centers 
around conceptions of conception in Vedic ritualistic texts—and 
around the different set of ideas in those texts regarding the origins 
of true being and the ontological role the sacrifice {yajha ) plays. In 
the beginning I will be concerned with two key notions of excess 
which regulate the Vedic metaphysical economy; two ideas which 
provide the limits and boundaries of the conceptual space inside of 
which all true being, all ontological formations are located. I then 
will turn attention to a group of cosmogonic myths which feature 
Prajapati, the creator god par excellence of Vedic ritualism. This 
god’s primordial procreative act is the “emission” or emanation of 
the cosmic elements from his own body, a creation on the grandest 
scale but one that transgresses the boundaries of ontology. These 
myths articulate a prototypical blueprint which also is replicated at 
the human level. Patterns of universal creation are repeated in 
Vedic passages dealing with the structure of human beginnings. 

That creation of the individual should be presented as a 
microcosmic repetition of the creation of the universe might seem 
singularly unremarkable to students of religion, especially to those 
who have read one or more of Mircea Eliade’s many publications 
on the subject of cosmogony. As that great scholar never tires of 
reminding us, for homo religiosus “every creation has a paradigmatic 
model—the creation of the universe by the gods .” 1 

What redeems the Vedic case from the jaws of the archetypical is 
a radical disjuncture between “creation” and “cosmos.” At the 
level of universal beginnings, Prajapati’s creative emission is not a 
cosmogonic act but rather what one scholar has provocatively 
labelled a “profane act .” 2 Cosmic procreation does not result in a 
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ready-made cosmos, an ordered universal whole, but in a prob¬ 
lematic excess that must be moderated. Similarly, at the level of in¬ 
dividual beginnings, birth and “anthropogony ” 3 are distinct and 
separate moments, the first being only the necessary precondition 
for the second. As cosmic creation is not cosmogony, so too is 
human reproduction not the production of a true human being. 

It is not only characteristic but even definitive of Vedic ritualism 
that between procreation on the one hand and cosmogony and an¬ 
thropogony on the other is inserted a set of constructive activities, that 
is, a set of rituals . Between Prajapati’s creation and the origin of 
cosmos are divine sacrificial acts which give form to a formless 
emission. Between creation of the individual and the origin of the 
human being are also ritual acts which fabricate a true human be¬ 
ing out of a humanoid. Cosmogony and anthropogony are activated 
and actualized by sacrifice (yajna ), by ritual action ( karman)\ they are 
not immediately realized by mere divine or human procreation. 

In Vedism, ritual activity at all levels does not merely 
4 'interpret,” “symbolize,” or “dramatize;” it constitutes, con¬ 
structs and integrates. Ritual forms the naturally formless; it connects 
the inherently disconnected; and it heals the “sickness” of excess 
which is the state toward which all things and beings perpetually 
tend. 


All constructions of ontologically viable forms, all productions, 
indeed, all life, lie between what Jean-Marie Verpoorten has called 
“two symmetrical excesses .” 4 The first is jami , an “excess of 
resemblance” describing the unproductive condition of homogenei¬ 
ty or redundancy. In Vedic texts, the word is applied in various 
contexts. Jami sometimes is used as a kinship term to describe per¬ 
sons with whom one is too closely related to marry . 5 In ritual ter¬ 
minology, jami designates rites which are redundant and fruitlessly 
reduplicative within a ritual sequence. In all cases, however, it is 
the unproductivity of excessive resemblance and undifferentiation 
that is denoted. This is brought out with clarity in a passage from 
the Jaiminlya Brahmana which likens jami to homosexual union: 


Devoid of pairing ( amithuna ) and productivity ( aprajanana ) is jami, as is the 
fruitless coupling of two men or two women ... That, on the other hand, 
which is devoid of jami is a true pairing ( mithuna ), a true generation (prajanana ) 
(JB 1.300). 
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If productivity requires a mitigation of excessive resemblance 
and undifferentiation, it also assumes a modification of the state of 
total distinction and utter separation. Complementary to, and the 
inverse of, jami is prthak , “excessive differentiation.” Prthak (and 
related terms such as bahutva , “multiplicity,” and nanatva , “varie¬ 
ty, distinction”) refers to a condition of unrelated diversity, uncon¬ 
nected dispersion, or atomism which is as inimical to true being as 
homogeneity, reduplication, and redundancy. Things must be dif¬ 
ferentiated to avoid jami, but they must also be related and con¬ 
nected to avoid prthak. 

In Vedic ritualism, as Lilian Silburn has observed, “non-being is 
that which is devoid of connection” and “being appears to be 
precisely that which is welded, or rather, fabricated, adapted .” 6 
Both jami and prthak are excessive and unproductive—symmetrical 
and opposing conditions of “non-being”—because they describe 
states in which this ontology of composition and connection is ab¬ 
sent. Jami precludes production of true being because there are no 
sufficiently distinct parts to connect; prthak does so because there 
are no connections possible between overly distinct parts. All being 
locates itself between these twin excesses, since true being is the 
result neither of reduplication of the same, nor of differentiation of 
the dispersed many, but rather is the consequence of the construc¬ 
tion of an integrated unity out of distinct but connected parts. 

II 

These rather summary observations on the metaphysics and on¬ 
tology of Vedic ritualism are concretely illustrated by the myths of 
cosmic creation starring Prajapati, the “lord of creatures.” As I 
have noted above, these myths depict the creation of the universe in 
terms of a primordial emission or procreative emanation ( vi-srj - or 
vi-krsj of the manifest totality out of the body of the transcendent 
unity. This creative act engenders not a cosmos, however, but a 
cosmic problem: the “emission,” that is, the creation, is either in¬ 
sufficiently differentiated or intemperately scattered. It is, in other 
words, either jami or prthak and in neither case a cosmogony. 

In one set of myths of this kind, Prajapati emits creatures who are 
formless by virtue of their excessive cohesiveness 


or in- 
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distinguishable because they are too much alike. “Prajapati emit¬ 
ted the creatures. These emitted (creatures) were closely clasped 
together ( samaslisyan ),” indistinct and thus chaotic (TB 2.2.7.1). 
Or, as another text relates, the cosmic particles thus procreated are 
chaotic because they are equal, left in a post-creative existence 
characterized by discord, rivalry, and cannibalism: “Prajapati 
emitted the creatures. These (creatures) were undifferentiated 
(i avidhrta ), at odds with one another ( asamjanana ), and ate each 
other” (PB 24.11.2). A creation resulting in excessive resemblance 
or jami is thus depicted as a kind of egalitarian nightmare of anti¬ 
cosmos, an unstructured and overly homogeneous product. The 
acosmic primordial state of absolute unity and oneness is 
reduplicated in an anti-cosmic, post-creative state of sterile but 
dangerous uniformity which is really but another “form” of 
formlessness. 

More typical, however, are those myths where Prajapati’s cosmic 
emission results in a creation whose parts are scattered, dispersed, 
separate and distinct—a creation of prthak, excessive differentiation. 
In some texts, the shattered particles of reality in this state of disar¬ 
ray and radical independence resist the “superiority” ( sraisthya ) of 
Prajapati, their creator and their principle of order and reunifica¬ 
tion (see e.g., PB 16.4.1-3). The creatures are said to “run away” 
from Prajapati, 7 worried that he will “consume” them: “Prajapati 
emitted the creatures. These, being emitted, ran away from him 
fearing that he would devour them” (PB 21.2.1). In this passage, 
the fear of being “ consumed ” would seem to be a trope for the reluc¬ 
tance of distinct elements to allow themselves to be resumed within a 
unified whole. 

Furthermore, Prajapati himself is described as totally spent, 
dissipated, and broken down after his procreative emission. Texts 
depict him variously as “milked out” ( dugha ), “drained” ( riricana ), 
“exhausted” ( vrtta ), “diseased” ( vyajvara ), or most often “dis¬ 
jointed, fallen to pieces” ( visrasta ). 8 In this state Prajapati fears 
death (SB 10.4.2.2), his vital breaths {prana ) and luminous power 
( tejas ) leave him (SB 6.1.2.12; 7.4.2.1,4) as do the gods (SB 9.1.1.6) 
and cattle (SB 8.2.3.9). 

The dispersal and disconnection of Prajapati’s creatures and the 
dissolution of the creator’s body are two sides of the same 
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metaphysical coin. Prajapati, the aboriginal unity and potential 
unifying principle, is broken down, ineffectual, emptied out and ly¬ 
ing pathetically in a heap; his emitted parts, the constituents of the 

universe, are scattered in confusion and divergence. 

/ 

In the following quotation from the Satapatha Brahmana, the 
disintegration of Prajapati’s body caused by the procreative emis¬ 
sion is identified with the discontinuity of the elements of the year. 
When Prajapati is disjointed, time, like every other aspect of crea¬ 
tion, is literally '‘out of joint:” 

When Prajapati had emitted the creatures his joints (fiarvan s) became dis¬ 
jointed. Now Prajapati is the year, and his joints are the two junctures of day 
and night, of the waxing and waning lunar half-months, and of the begin¬ 
nings of the seasons. He was unable to rise with his joints disjointed (SB 
1.6.3.35). 

Cosmogony, the production of an ordered universe out of a 
generated potential, is a secondary act in the Prajapati myths. If 
Prajapati’s emission is depicted as insufficiently differentiated, true 
cosmogony occurs when creation is divided into its constitutents. 
Excessive resemblance or jami is thereby moderated by the imposi¬ 
tion of form and difference. Creatures who were emitted “closely 
clasped together” were made distinct when Prajapati “entered 
them with form ( rupa )” (TB 2.2.7.1). And when the creatures are 
emitted “undifferentiated, at odds with one another,” and engaged 
in mutual cannibalism, in the other variant of the myth, “This 
distressed Prajapati. He saw the forty-nine day sacrificial session. 
Thereupon, this (creation) became separated: cows (became) cows, 
horses (became) horses, and men (became) men” (PB 24.11.2). 
Here the origins of universal form and order are specifically said to 
be effected by the morphological power of ritual, subsequent to and 
counteracting the creative emission. 9 

When Prajapati’s procreative act results in an excessively dif¬ 
ferentiated creation, prthak is offset by connection. Cosmos arises 
out of ritual construction of the fragmentary emitted parts. 
Creatures too independent and unrelated, who run away from Pra¬ 
japati for fear of being “devoured,” must be “returned” to the 
creator and integrator and “eaten” in a manner which preserves 
distinction while interrelating and subsuming elements within an 
ordered whole: 
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Prajapati said, ‘Return to me, and I will devour you in such a way that, 
although devoured, you will multiply.’ He consumed them by means of a 
ritual chant ( saman ), and caused them to multiply by means of (another) ritual 
chant (PB 21.2.1). 

And when Prajapati, disintegrated and “fallen to pieces,” is in a 

post-creative but pre-cosmogonic state of fragmentation, he is 

“made whole” again and “healed” by the gods who reintegrate his 

body into a unity of parts. Prajapati, disjointed after procreation, 

begs Agni, “Put me back together ( tvam ma samdhehi ),” and Agni 

does so by “building him up” piece by piece, just as the bird-altar 

of the agnicayana sacrifice is built up brick by brick (SB 6.1.2.13ff.). 

When Prajapati had fallen into pieces (vyasramsata) , his breath and 

energy gone out from him, he falls down. “And, truly, there was 

then no firm foundation (pratistha ) here at all. The gods said, ‘There 

is no other firm foundation except this one. Let us restore {sain- 

/ 

skaravam ) father Prajapati; he will be a firm foundation for us” (SB 
7.1.2.2). Again, Prajapati, disjointed ( visrasta ) after creating the 
creatures and emptied or his vital breaths, is restored {samskurvari) 
by the gods and the vital breaths re-installed (SB 7.4.2.11,13). In 
yet another text, in which Prajapati conceived of as the year is “out 
of joint” and “unable to rise” due to the dispersive and exhaustive 
creative emission, “the gods healed ( abhisajyan) him by means of the 
havis offerings,” the regularly performed and obligatory sacrifices 
of the Vedic srauta repertoire: 

With the agnihotra (the twice-daily sacrifice) they healed that joint (which is) 
the two junctures of day and night, and joined it together (samadadhuh ). With 
the new and full moon sacrifices they healed that joint (which is) between the 
waxing and waning lunar half-months, and joined it together. And with the 
caturmasyas they healed that joint (which is) the beginning of the seasons, and 
joined it together (SB 1.6.3.36). 

It is a sort of mopping up operation, a secondary creative act 
which constructs cosmos out of the fragmented elements which ap¬ 
pear after Prajapati’s cosmic emission. Unlike all the king’s horses 
and all the king’s men, the gods, employing the connective power of 
ritual, can put the shattered Prajapati or his creation back together 
again. The procreation, depicted with words prefixed with “yz” 
denoting dispersal, disintegration, and diffusion, is counteracted by 
action of healing, repair, and construction denoted with verbs using 
the “ sam ” prefix (conveying conjunction, wholeness, concentra- 
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tion, and assembly). 10 Coomaraswamy summarizes this two step 
cosmogonic process and the role of sacrifice in it when he writes, 
“And what is the essential in the Sacrifice? In the first place, to 
divide, and in the second to reunite. He being One, becomes or is 
made into Many, and being Many becomes again or is put together 
again as One.” 11 


Ill 

Vedic cosmogonies, like cosmogonies everywhere, depict the 
origins and first causes of the present state of the world. They pro¬ 
vide the Vedic view of the metaphysical problem as well as its ritual 
solution. The cosmogonic myths indicate that for the Vedic 
ritualists what is immediately given is inherently defective; what is 
subsequently formed, constructed, and connected is the on- 
tologically real. This process of making order and synthesis out of 
the original, procreated disorder or fragmentation is repeated at the 
level of human reproduction. 12 Human beings, like all other forms 
in the universe, are not produced “naturally” but rather are the 
results of ritual work. 

The cosmic emission of Prajapati is replicated by the emission of 
semen in the act of human procreation. In one text, semen is con¬ 
sidered the “essence” or “life sap” (rasa) of the man, his condensed 
representative: “Of created things here earth is the essence; of 
earth, water; of water, plants; of plants, flowers; of flowers, fruits; 
of fruits, man; of man, semen” (BAU 6.4.1). When emitted into 
the womb of the woman, it is as if the self of the procreator has been 
wholly reproduced in the form of the embryo: 

In a person this one (the microcosmic atmari) becomes first an embryo. That 
which is semen is the luminous power (tejas) extracted from all the parts (of the 
man). In the self, truly, one bears another self. When he pours this in a 
woman, then he begets it. This is one’s first birth (AitU 2.4.1; cmp. AitB 7.13 
and AitAr 2.5). 

The self is transmitted and perpetuated through the offspring, but 
the product is redundant. 

In some Vedic texts, however, the exact reproduction of the self 

/ — 

in the son is regarded favorably. The Sankhayana Aranyaka makes 
a distinction between a desired “counterpart” (pratirupa ) and an 
undesired “counterfeit” ( apratirupa ): “A counterpart is born 
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among his offspring, not a counterfeit” (SanAr 6.11; cmp. BAU 
2.1.8). ‘‘The father enters the wife,” according to another text; 
“having become an embryo, he (enters) the mother. When he is 
renewed in her, he is born in the tenth (lunar) month” (AitB 7.13; 
cmp. Manu 9.8). 

Generally, the embryo produced by the semen is considered ex¬ 
cessively similar to the father of whom the semen is the essence. 
The foetus thus created is merely a reduplication of the father, a 
redundant product that must be recast. Individuation begins as the 
foetus in the womb is shaped by its mother: 

It comes into individual self-becoming ( atma-bhuya ) with the woman, just as a 
limb of her own. Therefore it does not injure her. She nourishes this self of his 
that has come to her (AitU 2.4.2; cf., AitAr 2.5). 

Elsewhere it is stated that the embryo is the result of the intermingl¬ 
ing of both male and female fluid. The dual emission produces an 
independent and sufficiently distinct third entity. 13 “The embryo is 
developed from the union of seed and blood ... If the male seed is in 
excess a male is born, if the female a female, if both are equal a her¬ 
maphrodite.” 14 In any case, the male semen that carries the self of 
the father into the self of the offspring must be tempered by the 
female component—either the womb itself which provides space for 
an organic “self-becoming” or the female “seed” which comingles 
with the male semen. The excessively undifferentiated semen is 
thus to be counteracted in some way in order to avoid the sterility of 
jami. 

In this theory of conception there is a problem with the 
distinguishing of the self of the new foetus from the essence of the 
father’s self represented by his semen. We are reminded here of the 
cosmogonic myths of creatures “clasped together” in unproductive 
union or “at odds with one another” in rivalry stemming from ex¬ 
cessive similarity. 

A different theory of human origins is also expounded, one which 
turns on the opposite problem of excessive differentiation. Just as 
Prajapati in the cosmic beginnings emits creatures who are disper¬ 
sed and lie in disarray until restructured into forms and placed in 
relation to one another, so too is the human emission of semen by 
which life is reproduced sometimes viewed as an act of radical 
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dispersion and discontinuity. The seed is regarded as multiple and 
is said to be “scattered” (sikta) into the womb in a “micro” version 
of the “macro” dispersive act. Sacrifice too is treated as a pro- 
creative act, and in the Taittirlya Samhita, the ritual “emission” 
produces the same effect on the sacrificer as the cosmic emission did 
on Prajapati: “Prajapati emitted offspring. He thought himself 
drained ( riricana) ... He who sacrifices creates offspring. Then he is 
drained” (TS 6.6.5.1). Procreative emission is followed by on¬ 
tological formation. The dispersed semen ejaculated into the womb 
(literally in biological reproduction, figuratively in sacrificial fer¬ 
tilization) is subsequently “transformed” or “developed” ( vi-kr -). 
In some cases, Tvastr, the divine builder and shaper of forms, is in¬ 
voked to aid in this process. 15 In any event, the seed is converted 
from its disseminated state, replicating the metaphysical excess of 
prthak , to a metamorphosed condition of ontological integrity and 
composition. Through ritual means “he thereby transforms that 
scattered seed, and so the scattered seed is transformed in the 
womb” (SB 7.1.1.17). Or, again, the text claims that “whatever 
the seed is transformed into in the womb, as that is it born” (SB 
6.7.2.7). 

The transmutation of semen to person within the womb, and the 
process of further refining a human from a procreated offspring, are 
accomplished by the ritual activities called samskaras. Derived from 
the Sanskrit root kr -, “to make,” with the integrative prefix sam -, 
samskaras are rituals which literally “make whole,” “construct,” or 
“perfect.” More than merely “rites of passage,” samskaras are 
“l’activite qui cree les formes, les adapte et ce faisant les parfait.” 16 
Or, as R. B. Pandey puts it in his Hindu Samskaras , they are 
“religious purificatory rites and ceremonies for sanctifying the 
body, mind and intellect of an individual.” 17 All samskaras aim not 
only at “the formal purification of the body but at sanctifying, im¬ 
pressing, refining and perfecting the entire individuality of the reci¬ 
pient.” 18 From conception to birth, and from birth to the “second 
birth” out of the Veda ( upanayana ) and marriage, the life of the boy 
is punctuated by these rituals of healing (eliminating the defects of 
the unregenerate and counteracting the natural defectiveness of 
mere creation) and of construction (collecting together and ordering 
elements into viable and fit entities). 
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These transformative actions, performed by the father or family 
priest on the foetus, the infant, the child, and the youth, are, ac¬ 
cording to one ritual Sutra, “samskarah sarirah ,” "rituals perfecting 
the physical body” (VaikhGS 1.1). In later life, Vedic rituals 
performed by or for the adult sacrificer, th t yajamana, continue the 
progressive realization of the human form. One of the purposes of 
the Vedic sacrifice was continually to compose the atman , the self¬ 
body complex, and to project this ritual construct into the other 
world as a daiva atman or heavenly self-body. In this sense, all Vedic 
rituals might be considered as samskaras , and in fact the production 
of the atman "out of the sacrifice” is often described in the 

Brahmanas with the same combination of the verb kr- with the 
« • 

prefix sam-. 

In the Aitareya Brahmana, for example, the soma sacrifice is 
depicted as a process of "self perfection” ( atma-samskrti) and is 
regarded as a "work of art” ( silpa ). The sacrificer "fashions ( sam - 
skurute) his own self in a rhythmical way ( chandomaya )” through the 
ritual chants likened to seeds being poured into the womb (AitB 
6.27). As B. M. Barua comments with reference to this text, 

The substance with potentialities or possible forms is given as a work of Art 
Divine and the methodical realization of those possibilities is the achievement 
of human skill and intelligence ... Art consists in the intelligent working up of 
a desired form on a natural material, making manifest what is hidden or 
potential. 19 

Another Brahmana notes that in the ritual the priests construct or 
perfect ( samskurvanti ) a daiva atman for the sacrificer (KB 3.8), and in 
yet another text the relationship between the constructive ritual ac¬ 
tivity and the atman thus constructed is recognized by the sacrificer 
who knows, "This, my (new, heavenly) body ( ahga ) is made com¬ 
plete samskriyate) by that (sacrifice); this body of mine is procured 
by that” (SB 11.2.6.13). 

Just as the body of Prajapati, the cosmic whole, must be joined 
together, reintegrated, and "healed” by the ritual acts of the gods, 
so too is the atman of the human individual made whole or perfected 
in his sacrificial activity. Each sacrifice expresses and regenerates 
the sacrificer’s atman , and the sacrificial life of the individual is like 
a canvas on which is painted the picture of the self. The portrait is 
both complete in itself at any particular sacrificial performance and 
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filled out over time. It is at once an index and a projection, a gauge 
of the relative actualization of the self in this world and the other 
world. Sacrifice constitutes being, both cosmic and human, by a 
process that is equally one of construction and discovery; a process 
of realization of potentiality. As J. F. Staal writes, 

The sacrifice can now be interpreted as one of the modes of human being 
which constitutes being. This ontological interpretation enables us to see how 
it was possible (ontically, as Heidegger would say) that such importance was 
attached to the ritual act ... The transformation or consecration which is ef¬ 
fectuated through sacrifice, is not as a transformation from one being to 
another but the constitution of being itself. 20 


IV 

According to Vedic texts, the "natural” state of man is, like the 
given state of emitted creation, a kind of "non-being,” a defective 
condition that is later corrected by sacrificial construction. Every 
human is cast into this condition originally. Some persons and 
groups are considered permanently faulty and incomplete. Still 
others are temporarily returned to the aboriginal circumstance 
through illness. All are, at death, placed into an ontological limbo 
complementary to that of the procreated foetus. In all cases, the 
"firm foundation” and structured protection ritual activity affords 
against the perpetual tendency for all things and beings to 
deconstruct and return to their elemental formlessness have been 
lost. 

Although the rituals of perfection (samskaras) begin with the act of 
intercourse and conception, up until the time of initiation into the 
Veda and sacrifice (occuring normally in the eighth, eleventh, or 
twelfth year depending on the class of the boy) the child is con¬ 
sidered incomplete and therefore irresponsible. The uninitiate is 
likened to those persons permanently excluded from Vedic rituals 
and thus permanently defective, the members of the sudra or servant 
class: 

They do not put any restrictions on the acts of (a boy) before the initiation; for 
he is on the level with a sudra before his (second) birth through the Veda 
(BDhS 1.2.3.6). 

The sudras live in a state of inherited and perpetual irresponsibility, 
a child-like condition of natural deficiency that members of the 
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other classes pass through but also pass out of when brought into 
relation with the sacrifice. According to Manu (10.126), the sudra , 
like the uninitiated child, cannot perform an act serious enough to 
cause a fall from position, for he is already at the bottom of the on¬ 
tological heap. 

Such is not the case, however, for the other three classes who are 

expected to progress out of the state of in-born incompleteness and 

realize themselves, in different ways and to various degrees, 

through ritual action. A member of the Brahmin, ksatriya , of vaisya 

class is born defective 21 but also with inherent proclivities that 

should be exploited. If a Brahmin passes his sixteenth year without 

undergoing initiation, if a ksatriya his twenty-second or a vaisya his 

twenty-fourth, they become patita-savitrikas , those who have lost 

✓ 

their right to learn the Veda and to sacrifice (SGS 2.1.9; PGS 
2.5.39). These “fallen” ones, bereft of and now excluded from the 
perfecting and healing force of ritual activity and true knowledge, 
degenerate instantly into a status identical to that of the sudras: 

No one should initiate such men, nor teach them, nor perform sacrifices for 
them, nor have intercourse with them ... A person whose ancestors through 
three generations have been patita-savitrikas is permanently excluded from the 
samskara (of initiation) and from being taught the Veda (PGS 2.5.40,42). 

Whereas the ontological defects of the sudra are inherited and per¬ 
manent traits, the natural condition of ontological deficiency is also 
one into which other men may lapse. The patita-savitrika falls into 
such a state through negligence. The physically afflicted man 
decomposes into much the same condition when, as a result of 
possession, “sin,” or other causes, he loses temporarily the con¬ 
tinuity of being ritual activity does so much to foster and protect. 
“The vital breaths pass through him who is ill” (PB 18.5.11), just 
as they did when Prajapati was in his post-procreative state. “Food 
goes forth from him” (PB 16.13.3), escaping from the body through 
the rupture that is sickness, just as the creatures run away from the 
weakened and “drained” Prajapati. “He who is ill is without a 
firm foundation” (PB 16.13.4), returned to the precariousness of 
deficiently integrated origins, represented at the cosmic level by 
Prajapati who is collapsed in a heap awaiting reconstruction and 
“healing.” 
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One text, recalling the famous story ofIndra’s slaying of the ser¬ 
pent Vrtra, compares the depleted strength of Indra after the battle 
to the quintessential disease of depletion and rupture—diar¬ 
rhoea—in addition to other comparable conditions: those of an ex¬ 
pelled king, a childless though fertile man, and the generically ill 
man. 

Indra slew Vrtra. His strength went asunder ( vyarchat ) in every direction. The 
gods searched for an expiation for him, but none would please him. Only the 
strong soma rite ( tivra-soma ) pleased him (and restored him to strength). He 
should perform (this rite) for one who drinks soma only to have it pass 
through him (soma-atipavita). Ruptured, as it were, is he whose soma passes 
through him. The performance of the strong soma rite serves to block up, to 
rectify the rupture. He should perform it for a king who is expelled (from his 
kingdom). The subjects pass through him who has been expelled from his 
kingdom. The performance of the strong soma rite serves to block up, to rec¬ 
tify the rupture ... It should be performed by one who wants offspring. Off¬ 
spring pass through him who, though fertile, gets no offspring. The perfor¬ 
mance of the strong soma rite serves to block up, to rectify the rupture ... He 
should perform it for one who is ill in any way ( timayavin ). The vital breaths 
pass through him who is ill. The performance of the strong soma rite serves to 
block up, to rectify the rupture (PB 18.5.2-6,9,11). 

Finally, we may turn to the case of the recently deceased who is 
betwixt and between a former life as a man and a future existence 
as an ancestor. As D. R. Shastri notes, the transition is not im¬ 
mediately effected upon death; the spirit (preta) must be ritually 
made over time into an ancestor (pitf), just as the embryo and infant 
are constructed into a human being by ritual means: 

The dead man does not immediately after his death and without more ado 
join the number of the ancestors who are worshipped; on the contrary fixed 
ceremonies are necessary for elevating the deceased to the rank of ancestors. 22 

There is, as David Knipe puts it, a “series of bodily constructions 
and dissolutions the deceased undergoes before becoming estab¬ 
lished in the world beyond.” 23 The rituals of death, mirroring in 
many ways the samskaras of life, begin with the cremation of the 
body. The once integrated constituents of the human body are 
dissolved into their parts and redistributed throughout the cosmos: 

... the voice of the dead man goes into fire, his breath into wind, his eye into 
the sun, his mind into the moon, his hearing into the quarters of heaven, his 
body into the earth, his self ( atman) into space, the hairs of his body into trees, 
and his blood and semen are placed in water. (BAU 3.2.13; cmp. RV 10.16.3 
and SB 10.3.3.8) 
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Man is decomposed into his natural and dispersed elements 

precisely as the Cosmic One must first become multiple before a 

new reformation can emerge out of the recomposition of the parts. 

And as Prajapati, in his liminal state after procreative emission, but 

before ritual reconstruction, is described as depleted or 4 ‘fallen to 

pieces,” so too is the preta , the “gone out” or “departed” human 

spirit, depicted as dangerously fragmented before its reunification 

and transformation into an ancestor: “They say of the preta , ‘He 

/ 

has been cut off (acchedi asya )’ ” (SB 10.5.5.13). 

The child, the sudra, the patita-savitnka , the sick man, and the 
newly dead—all these states are similar regressions to the original 
human condition of defectiveness. The remedy for illness, ritual 
reconstruction and reintegration, is but a special case of the remedy 
applied to all faulty beings. Sacrifice is in Vedism the ontological 
medicine for all deficient creations, and thus also the means for 
repairing debilitated forms. And rituals must be regularly repeated 
to protect against the natural inclination of structured entities to 
deconstruct into their atomistic constituents. 

V 

Ritual, a constructed whole composed of ordered acts one follow¬ 
ing the other in a continuous chain, lends its form to those who 
engage in it or are subsumed within it. The sacrifice, however, is 
itself not immune from the forces of chaos and disorder intrinsic to 
Prajapati’s creation. The very set of circumstances the ritual is 
meant to overcome is that which plagues it. The sacrifice is subject 
to the potential for its acts and elements to fall apart (. skanna ), be cut 
(< chinna ), break ( bhinna ), shatter ( bhagna ), become defiled ( dusta ), in¬ 
verted ( viparita ), or defective (hina), as one list enumerates (BSS 
28.10). In Vedism, the ritual arena is not an idealized and artificial 
realm radically divorced from the “real” world. Both ritual and 
reality, as Verpoorten observes, are “dynamic” worlds “where all 
things at every moment flirt with effervescence” and where 
“stability and continuity are the major preoccupations.” For “the 
natural state” of all things is “mere juxtaposition {abhidhd-)” of the 
parts. 24 The continuity of the ritual is threatened by the intrinsic 
tendency of the rites to decompose and separate, or as Silburn 
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writes, “If the sacrificial thread is so fragile it is because any act, 
whether it be procreative or sacrificial, is in essence 
discontinuous. ” 25 

While life outside of ritual structure is often viewed as disjointed, 
diseased, and dangerous, life inside the ritual world becomes so 
when the sacrifice begins to unravel as a result of error or misfor¬ 
tune. It is the special function of the brahman priest, the officiant 
called the “physician” of the sacrifice (AitB 5.34; KB 6.12), to spot 
the ruptures and deficiencies when they appear. He is compared to 
the carpenter who “seeks what is broken (rista) and to the doctor 
who concerns himself with what is 4 4 fractured 5 ’ ( ruta ) (RV 9.112.1). 
With an observant brahman priest, mistakes can be “healed” by 
deploying particular correctional or expiatory rites (prayascittas ). 
“Just as one might mend ( samdadhayat ) body with body, joint with 
joint, or clasp together (. samslesayet ) with a cord ... something that 
has come apart, so with these (expiations) he mends whatever in the 
sacrifice has come apart” (AitB 5.32). 

As it is said in the Vedic ritualistic texts, sacrifice is the expiation 
of the sacrifice. 26 The activity that forms defective creation into 
cosmos, and man into human, doubles back upon itself to cure and 
reconstitute its own “body” when it is threatened by natural im¬ 
perfection and innate discontinuity. 
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AitAr 

Aitareya Aranyaka 

AitB 

Aitareya Brahmana 

AitU 

Aitareya Upanisad 

BDhS 

Baudhayana Dharma Sutra 

BGS 

✓ 

Baudhayana Grhya Sutra 

BSS 

Baudhayana Srauta Sutra 
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Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 

GB 

Gopatha Brahmana 

JB 

JaiminTya Brahmana 

KB 

KausTtaki Brahmana 

MS 

MaitrayanI Sarhhita 

Manu 

Manu Smrti 
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Paraskara Grhya Sutra 
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PB 

RV 
✓ — 

SanAr 

SGS 

SB 

TB 

TS 

VaikhGS 


Pancavimsa Brahmana 
Rg Veda Samhita 
Sankhayana Aranyaka 
Sankhayana Grhya Sutra 
Satapatha Brahmana 
Taittirlya Brahmana 
Taittirlya Samhita 
Vaikhanasa Grhya Sutra 


* This paper, in a somewhat different form, was read at the Annual Meeting of 
the American Academy of Religion, Dec. 20, 1983. 
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CHRISTIAN RESPONSES TO BUDDHISM 
IN PRE-MEDIEVAL TIMES 

David Scott 


In recent years one of the fruits of the inter-faith dialogue move¬ 
ment has been a growing respect and appreciation on the parts of 
Christianity and Buddhism towards each other. The visits in 1984 
of the Pope to East Asia and of the Daila Lama to Great Britain was 
a fitting time for these two eminent figures to show this, through 
their cordial visits to local leaders of the other tradition. This in¬ 
creasingly fruitful interaction has been given greater edge by the 
establishment of Buddhism in the West, and the appearance of tru¬ 
ly indigenous Christian communities in the Far East. Historically, 
though, this generally friendly relationship may be thought, with 
some initial justification, to be only a recent 20th century (indeed 
post-1945) phenomenon. In the preceeding centuries European 
missionaries, who had entered alongside the European powers from 
the 16th century onwards, had (with a few exceptions) rejected the 
Buddhism encountered in East Asia as being little better than cor¬ 
rupt idolatry. 1 That encounter by the missionaries was, however, 
not the first Christian encounter with Buddhism. During the 
Mongol dominance of Asia, various Western missionaries had 
travelled in Asia, and had recorded their meeting with Buddhists 
during the 13th and 14th centuries. 2 Even that encounter was not 
the earliest between the two religions. What we propose to do in this 
study is to uncover the very earliest such encounters, those from the 
2nd/3rd centuries in the last days of the Roman Empire, and those 
from the 7th-9th centuries that ensued when Nestorian Christianity 
entered China, and there encountered a vibrant Buddhism. What 
will emerge is that the discernible responses on the part of Christian 
writers towards Buddhism almost seem to forshadow some of the 
modern responses in the recent decades of inter-faith dialogue. 

The earliest Christian notice of Buddhism comes c. 202, with 
Clement of Alexandria writing in his Stromata 1.15 that: 
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Philosophy, of things of highest utility flourished in antiquity among the bar¬ 
barians, shedding its light over the nations ... First in its ranks were ... the 
Samanaeans among the Bactrians ... Some, too of the Indians obey the 
precepts of Boutta, whom on account of his extraordinary sanctity they have 
raised to divine honours. 3 

Clement’s account deserves notice for its positive tone and degree 
of accuracy. Of all the places in the Roman Empire it was 
cosmopolitan Alexandria, with its direct trading links with the west 
coast of India, the Indus valley, and through that with Bactria, 
which could realistically hope to pick up information on religious 
developments in the East. Indeed there may have been direct per¬ 
sonal Buddhist sources available to Clement. After all Buddhist 
records, notably the Rock Edict XII of Ashoka, mentioned the 
spreading of the dharma among the Greek rulers, such as specifically 
Ptolemy, around 259 B.C.; and later on towards the end of the first 
century A.D. we find Dio Chrysostom in his Discourses 32.40 speak¬ 
ing of the presence of Bactrians and Indians at Alexandria. Be that 
as it may, Clement’s comments seem to be based on an authentic 
perception of Buddhism. The samanaeans from Bactria refer to the 
Buddhist sramanas (wanderers), the Boutta in India to the Buddha. 
Clement’s emphasis on it as a philosophy is understandable given 
the Buddhist ferment which was taking place then, and which was 
giving rise to the Madhyamika school of which the most notable 
proponent was Nagarjuna, and of which the prajha-paramita 
literature was the fruit. The analogy between the Greek sophia and 
the Buddhist prajha forms of wisdom seems to have been sensed by 
Clement, thus providing an unexpected early antecendent to 
modern studies by scholars like Conze. 4 Clement’s reference to the 
precepts of Buddhism is interesting and appropriate, given the 
strong emphasis within Buddhism of the precepts (silas) that were 
applicable to monks (10 dasa-silas ) and lay persons (5 pahca-silas). 
The basic Buddhist formulation of the 'Eight-fold path’, of right 
understanding, right speech, right action, etc., fit into Clement’s 
perceptions of Buddhism. Clement’s seeming acceptance of the 
Buddha’s "extraordinary sanctity” is also noticeable. 

Among the early Church Fathers Clement figures as one of the 
prominent apologists who attempted to explain Christianity to a 
non-Christian world. In the Mediterranean milieu apologetics had 
been mostly concerned with Hellenic philosophy and with the rival 
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deities of Antiquity. Among these apologist writers e.g., Tatian, 
Justin, Arnobius, Commodianus and Clement, a relatively positive 
attitude was adopted towards the former, but not towards rival 
deities like Mithra and others. 5 Clement’s appreciative comments 
about Buddhism came about precisely because he saw it as a kind of 
philosophy. 

A further notice on Buddhism is contained in the Contra Jovianus 
1.42 of Jerome (382-420), written in the twilight of the Roman Em¬ 
pire. Concerning Indian religions he had heard how: 

The opinion is authoratively handed down that Buddha the founder of their 
religion had his birth through the side of a virgin. 6 

Here Jerome seems to have come across some of the popular stories 
about the Buddha that were to be found in the Jatakas, and his 
notice particularly reflects the story of the Buddha’s birth as given 
by Ashvaghosa in the first chapter of his Buddhacarita , composed in 
the 1st century A.D. Jerome’s comments proved to be the last 
heard in the West. Rome itself was sacked in 410 and W. Europe 
descended into its Dark Age for the next few centuries. The rise of 
Islam in the 7th century directly cut across previous links between 
India and the Mediterranean. Thus it was that Buddhism dropped 
out of the consciousness of Christianity. 7 Clement’s and Jerome’s 
early considerations were not followed up in the West. 

Although Buddhism was to be lost to Christian literature in the 
West, this was not to be the end of our story. Following the call at 
Pentecost, Christianity slowly started to expand eastwards from 
Syria into Mesopotamia and the Iranian plateau by the third cen¬ 
tury, despite Zoroastrian opposition within the Sasanian Empire. 
Furthermore Christianity started to go yet further eastwards, out of 
the Zoroastrian orb into areas in Central Asia that were dominated 
by Buddhism. At a very direct practical level Christianity had to 
respond to Buddhism. How was it to respond? On the one hand it 
could dismiss Buddhism as mere idolatry. On the other hand it 
could follow an approach reminiscent of Clement’s more open 
remarks. In this vein we have the following statement made by the 
Persian bishops to Khusro I (531-579) concerning the work of the 
Logos, or Word: 

He who since the beginning has instructed in a concise manner the human 
race, in accordance with the state of infantine state of its knowledge, with 
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knowledge concerning his God-head, and in intervening times by diverse vi¬ 
sions and various likenesses revealed himself to the saints and by the various 
laws corrected and instructed mankind as an increase of their knowledge. 8 

The importance of this official Creed of the Bishops of the Land of Persia 
can be gauged from the fact that shortly afterwards, in 635, Chris¬ 
tianity was formally introduced and recognized at the imperial 
court of the mighty T’and dynasty in China. 9 As in Central Asia, 
the incoming (Nestorian) Christian missionaries were faced with a 
well established flourishing Buddhist tradition, and for the next 210 
years we can follow some of the ensuing Christian responses to 
Buddhism, which were only terminated by the Confucian purge in 
845 which eradicated Christianity. What attitude did the Nestorian 
Christians take to their by now increasingly familiar local Buddhist 
neighbours? 

As in the West, two strands already existed within the Christian 
tradition vis-a-vis other encountered traditions. As we have seen, 
from the earliest days the more appreciative treatment of Greek 
philosophy by Apologists like Clement had been matched by strong 
denunciations of rival deities. Within the Nestorian tradition of 
‘The Church of the East 5 , which held sway in Christian com¬ 
munities east of the Euphrates, a somewhat open approach is sug¬ 
gested by the account of the work of the Logos in the aforemen¬ 
tioned creed of the Persian bishops. At the same time Nestorian 
texts like the Gannat Bussame , written around the 8th/9th century, 
spoke of the work of the Antichrist: 

II apparait sur la terre, ses adeptes, bande de demons, faux Messies courent 
partout prechant ‘Void que le Messie est venu’ trompant tout le monde sous 
pretexte de religion et l’attirant a la perdition ... II trompe les paiens de toute 
espece avec les noms de leurs dieux imaginaires et faux. 10 

What attitude then would be taken towards Buddhism: the work of 
the Antichrist or a reflection of the earlier effect of the Logos? 

Unfortunately there is little Nestorian material available from 
Central Asia, although Klimkeit has recently postulated points of 
controversy between the two over creation and physical resurrec¬ 
tion. 11 Fortunately we possess an extensive range of Nestorian 
material from China, which gives a very striking picture. The 
earliest evidence of this comes from Alopen, who arrived in 635 
from Mesopotamia to head the fledgling Christian community. In 
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his Jesus Messiah Sutra we find the transcendance of God being 
stressed, and the buddhas being considered more like angels: 

All the buddhas as well as kinnaras and the superintending-devas and arhans 
can see the Lord of Heaven. No human being, however, has ever seen the 
Lord of Heaven. 14 

He considered that the breath or power of the Holy Spirit lay 
behind those various buddhas: 

The person of the Lord of Heaven is in brightness, joyous and peaceful and 
dwells in Heaven in comfort. All the buddhas flow and flux by virtue of this 
very wind, while in this world, there is no place where the wind does not 
reach. 13 

A slightly different twist can be discerned in the same text, where at 
least in one passage a direct identification of God and Buddha is 
suggested: 

Ever since the time when heaven and earth were created in co-operation, the 
divine dignity of God has never been but manifested, and it has never been 
but the cause of immortality enjoying everlasting happiness. Man, therefore, 
in extremity, will always do honour to the name of Buddha. 14 

What are we to make of this passage? Should it be dismissed as 
merely a bad Nestorian translation, due to the Buddhist scribe that 
Alopen was initially dependant on? Or should it be seen as an ima¬ 
ginative attempt to integrate the Buddhist system within a Chris¬ 
tian framework? One notices some particularly interesting overlaps 
between the trikaya doctrines that were prevalent in Mahayana 
circles on the one hand, and certain incoming Christian ideas. Thus 
when Alopen equated God with Buddha, which aspect ( kaya ) of the 
Buddha was he equating? Was it to the Nirmanakaya (the historical 
aspect, i.e. Shakyamuni), Sambhogakaya (the celestial blissful aspect, 
i.e. the myriad of Buddhas) or Dharmakaya (the absolute aspect)? It 
would in fact make quite good sense if Alopen was equating the 
Christian God with the latter aspect of Dharmakaya, Godhead 
being equated with Buddhahead. (Incidentally a similar approach 
has also been advocated in recent years in Christian-Buddhist 
dialogue.) 15 Continuing in this vein, the earlier lines by Alopen that 
described buddhas as carrying out their activities through the Holy 
Spirit, could be seen as an attempt to integrate the Sambhogakaya 
aspect at an angelic level. In a sense we could say that the trikaya 
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theory of Buddha-nature was being accepted and applied through 
equation to analogous Christian levels. 

This approach is interesting, for Alopen went on to note how ig¬ 
norant people tried to compare their 'gods’ to the Christian vision 
of ‘God’. Such ignorance could not maintain itself for, as the text 
immediately continues: 

The Lord of Heaven, however, gives man mind and wisdom. Therefore, 
whoever wants to return for the charity-favour of Buddha should have, by 
reflection and self examination a clear comprehension of his own sins and 
wicked deeds. 16 

Further mention is made in the Jesus-Messiah Sutra of people who 
had received the precepts and thereby did good deeds themselves 
and also encouraged others to do so, recalling Clement of Alexan¬ 
dria’s earlier words about the precepts of the Buddha. However 
such actions needed to be allied with a belief in God: 

If there be any persons, who, though they have already ‘received the precepts’ 
do not fear the Lord of Heaven, then, they cannot be counted among those 
who have ‘received the precepts’ in spite of professing that they rely on the 
teachings of Buddha. They are, in reality, traitors! 17 

In a sense the Nestorians could claim to be more Buddhist than the 
Buddhists! 

Again it should be noted that this was no mere syncretic mess. 
Instead there are clear adaptations from Buddhism, but contained 
within an overall Christian framework. The second half of Alopen’s 
work gives a straightforward and clear presentation of the life of 
Jesus, closely following the Gospel of Matthew, and with a plethora 
of names (e.g. Mary, Jerusalem, Messiah, river Jordan, John, 
Pilate and Jesus) transliterated straight into Chinese. Whilst the 
historical aspects of the Christian message were strictly adhered to, 
a flexible approach was followed in the more metaphysical aspects 
which were approximated in various cases to Buddhist thought. 
The interesting point to emerge is that the approximations made 
did have some real functional and thematic overlapping. 

This process can be followed in other works attributed to Alopen. 
In the Discourse on Monotheism the theme of sunyata (emptiness) that 
had been propounded by writers like Nagarjuna and indeed in the 
whole prajha-paramita literature, was adopted by Alopen to show 
that ultimately God was beyond all human categories for: 
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The holy One of great wisdom [prajha-paramita ] is equal to pure emptiness 
[sunyata] itself and cannot be taken (a view thereof). 18 

The Discourse on the Oneness of the Ruler of the Universe has Alopen pro¬ 
pounding, amongst straightforward monotheistic themes, how: 

A human body seems to consist of both ‘the five attributes’ and the soul form¬ 
ing one complete being. 19 

This was merely taking the Buddhist teaching of the person being 
nought but five shifting aggregates of skandhas (lit. heaps, of form, 
perception, consciousness, action and knowledge), and giving it the 
extra Christian dimension of the soul. Elsewhere in that piece 
Alopen lamented how because of the work of the devil: 

It has become impossible for a human being to understand the truth and at¬ 
tain ‘liberation from sorrow’. 20 

This liberation, whilst coming through Christ, is in fact the Chinese 
Buddhist term chieh-to , which itself was the straightforward render¬ 
ing of the Sanskrit term for liberation, moksha . Yet another work at¬ 
tributed to Alopen, The Lord of the Universe's Discourse on Alms-giving , 
has this blending of Buddhist and Christian terminology. The term 
used for alms-giving was the Chinese Buddhist character pu-shih 
which was a translation of the Sanskrit dana , which invokes the six 
paramitas that the Buddhist had to master, and of which dana- 
paramita was traditionally the first. 21 Within the text a clear Chris¬ 
tian theme was followed. There is mention of Adam, Joseph, 
Caesar and Jesus’ ministry; in fact the tract is a version of the Ser¬ 
mon on the Mount as found in Matthew 5-7. But with its title we 
move back into the Buddhist sphere, for the term translated by 
Saeki as ‘Lord of the Universe’ consists of the Chinese characters 
shih (lit. the world) and tsun (lit. honoured one), which are the exact 
Chinese translation of the Sanskrit Lokadyvechtha (World Honoured 
One). This was traditionally the common title enjoyed by the Bud¬ 
dha, and by which he was addressed in the great Mahayana sutras 
like the Lotus Sutra {Saddharma-pundanka-sutra ). 

Another line of enquiry that may be followed fruitfully is with the 
Christian response to the Bodhisattva figure of Avalokitesvara, who 
was considered in Mahayana circles as the very embodiment of 
compassion ( karuna ), and the one who manifested himself 
everywhere in answer to the cries of the suffering, and who ap- 
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peared in China in the more female form of Kuan-Yin (lit. 
Regarder of the Cries of the World). 22 Functionally Jesus and 
Avalokitesvara (Kuan-Yin) overlap in this field of compassion. 
After all was it not stated in all the Gospels (Matthew 9.13, Mark 
5.19, Luke 4.18-19, John 37-38) that Jesus came into this world to 
be the hope for the suffering, and to bring mercy? Nestorian 
awareness and usage of such Buddhist themes centred around 
Kuan-Yin can be seen in the famous stele erected at Hsian-fu in 
781, by one Yazedbouzid who at the end of the inscription said that 
his father Milis had been a priest from Balkh in present day N. 
Afghanistan, and at that time a Buddhist stronghold. 23 The stele is 
in the main a historical account of Christian activities in China, 
Christian doctrines, and the life of Christ. Describing Jesus’ 
assumption Yazedbouzid used a curiously un-Christian turn of 
phrase: 

He then took an oar in the Vessel of Mercy and ascended to the Palace of 
Light. 24 

Certainly the language used was not inappropriate for its purpose, 
describing Jesus going up to heaven, and in Christianity the 
ship/ark was used at times to denote the Church. However Yazed¬ 
bouzid’s usage has a very distinct ring about it that connects it to 
Kuan-Yin’s image. Traditionally Kuan-Yin was represented with a 
ship behind her owing to the popular belief that due to her compas¬ 
sion she saved people from shipwrecks, both spiritual and literal. In 
the former sense we have her eulogy in the Liturgy of Kuan-Yin: 

Great compassionate Kwan-shai-yin, Oh! may I soon acquire perfect 
knowledge ... Oh! may I soon cross over to the other side, in the boat Prajha 
(wisdom) ... Oh! may I soon pass over the sea of sorrow. 25 

As regards the more literal sense, we have her words in the 
Surangama Sutra that “I cause them to avoid drowning when they 
are adrift on the sea”. 26 

This conceptual linking of Jesus and Kuan-Yin may be perceived 
in writings by Yazedbouzid’s son, Adam (his Chinese name being 
Ching Ching). In his Motowa Hymn in Adoration of the Trinity , he gave 
a clear outline of Christian doctrine which led it to be dubbed by 
Saeki as a Chinese version of the ‘Gloria in Excelsis Deo’. 27 Never¬ 
theless an interesting turn of language comes with the plea in it to 
Jesus on high: 
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Great master, we pray that thou will hear the supplications of all people and 
send down the salvation raft from on high to make them escape from being 
tossed on the stream of fire . 28 

This was quite acceptable for its Christian purpose, but it also 
directly evokes the existing language and situations used for Kuan- 
Yin. This can be followed in the immensely popular Lotus Sutra , 
which had first been translated into Chinese in 255/256. In chapter 
25 (‘The litany of the Great Compassionate One’) the Buddha was 
asked: 

World Honoured One, for what reason is the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara 
named ‘Regarder of the Cries of the World’ [Kuan-Yin]. 

The answer to this was because: 

If there be any who keep the name of that Bodhisattva ‘Regarder of the Cries 
of the World’ [Kuan-Yin] though they fall into a great fire the fire will not be 
able to burn them by virtue of the supernatural power of that Bodhisattva’s 
majesty . 29 

As can be seen, not only does the Nestorian writer Adam seem to 
evoke the Buddhist imagery of the raft, and of Jesus hearing the 
cries of the world as Avalokitesvara/Kuan-Yin does, but the same 
sorts of danger are used to illustrate Jesus’ power as already existed 
in the popular texts concerning Avalokitesvara/Kuan-Yin. 

It might be argued that such functional and linguistic overlap¬ 
ping is merely a matter of imagery. But some statements go deeper 
than mere imagery. Alopen asserts that: 

Meditating on the various devices and plans (of salvation) is what other sects 
would do. But in the teaching of the Lord of the Universe our prayer is all that 
is needed to have our desire completely fulfilled . 30 

Such a partial theological acceptance of other sects like Buddhism 
had the practical result for Alopen that on the final Day of Judge¬ 
ment: 

Therefore, you who have already embraced the faith, or you who do all kinds 
of meritorious deeds, or who will walk in his way with an honest heart, shall 
all enter heaven and remain in that abode of happiness for ever and ever . 31 

Given this acceptance of meritorious deeds as a pathway alongside 
that of formal Christian belief, the way was open for Nestorian ap¬ 
preciation of Buddhist ethical practices. Indeed we find our 
Nestorian friend Adam helping a Buddhist monk, one Prajna who 
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had come to China from Kapisa in present-day Afghanistan, to 
translate into Chinese a Buddhist text. As the Buddhist Chen-yuan- 
hsin-ting-shih-chiao mu-lu reported of Prajna: 

Collaborating with Ching-ching (Adam), a Persian monk of the Ta-ch’in 
monastry, he translated the Satparamita Sutra ... and finished as many as 
seven volumes . 32 

Unfortunately this work (apparently of a somewhat poor transla¬ 
tion quality) is no longer extant, but from its title it would appear to 
have been concerned with the Buddhist paramitas of giving, morali¬ 
ty, patience, vigour, meditation and wisdom. Such an ethically- 
orientated piece would have been the type of Buddhist literature 
that was most acceptable to local Christians. We cannot explain this 
action through ignorance on Adam’s part of Buddhism, since the 
two religions had co-existed by then not only for several decades in 
China, but for an even longer period in N. Afghanistan (from 
where Adam’s family had come). In short Buddhism was for Adam 
a familiar face, and so his decision to help the Buddhist monk Pra- 
jna translate a Buddhist text has a very deliberate air to it. The fact 
that the character of this text was concerned with high standards of 
behaviour such as would no doubt be acceptable to Adam, gives his 
decision a further air of deliberateness and of appropriateness: a 
decision undertaken with knowledge of its implications. Even by to¬ 
day’s ecumenical standards this collaboration in the 9th century by 
these members of different religions is striking. 

Equally striking is the rejection of Buddhism contained in the 
Nestorian Gannat Bussame which contains material spanning the 
7th/10th centuries, and composed in Mesopotamia. News of the en¬ 
counter of Nestorian missionaries with Buddhists in Tibet and Cen¬ 
tral Asia (Khotan) seems to have percolated back to the main 
Nestorian centres in Mesopotamia in a very jaundiced fashion. 
Commenting on Matthew 24.23-24 (concerning false prophets), the 
author equated Buddhist figures to creations of the Antichrist. The 
Antichrist had said: 

Aux Indiens ‘Boudhasp est ressucite’ ... 

II pousse a la perdition tous les autres peuples 
lointains avec les noms qui sont veneres chez eux ... 

Avec Malko les Saikaimonaie [Shakyamuni Buddha] 
c’est-a-dire les Toptaie [Tibetans] et les 
Otnaie [Khotanese ]. 33 
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It is curious that the text makes no mention of China. This might 
perhaps lead us to suggest that whereas in Central Asia a much 
more negative view was taken by Christian missionaries of Bud¬ 
dhism, by contrast in China a more positive view was taken. The 
difference between the two texts may well be situational. The 
Nestorians in China were actually encountering Buddhists in the 
flesh. In this view the Gannat Bussame text would appear to be an 
abstract and ultimately sterile polemical rejection, whilst the 
Nestorians in China were involved in a much more concrete and in¬ 
timate interaction with this other living tradition. 

What does emerge from the available Nestorian material in 
China is a curious echoing of the previous initial approach implied 
by Clement of Alexandria at the start of the third century. 
Moreover, by their utilization of Buddhist themes connected with 
ethical behaviour, wisdom and compassion, the Nestorians may 
also appear as fore-runners to contemporary Christian initiatives 
and forms of dialogue. Dumoulin, for one, is struck by the Buddhist 
theme of compassion as being a fruitful entry point for modern 
dialogue. 34 The one area of Buddhism that has not been mentioned 
in this study is their strong meditative tradition, as this is not 
echoed particularly in the Nestorian texts available to us. 35 This is 
all the more remarkable as the Nestorians were present in China to 
see the blossoming of the Buddhist school of meditation (Ch’an, ap¬ 
pearing later in Japan as Zen) under Hui-neng (637-713) and his 
successors. It is more than likely that there was some contact be¬ 
tween local Nestorian Christian and Buddhist monasteries, both 
engaged in contemplative spiritual disciplines. Surely it is no acci¬ 
dent that this feature figures prominently in contemporary 
Christian-Buddhist dialogue. 
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A NOTE ON RAFINESQUE, THE WALAM OLUM, THE 
BOOK OF MORMON, AND THE MAYAN GLYPHS* 

Charles Boewe 

A body of literature 1 has begun to grow from the premise that, in 
some obscure way, the Walam Olum was a source for the Book of 
Mormon. The Walam Olum is a long narrative poem beginning 
with the Creation and recording the wanderings of the Delaware 
Indians through many generations; its text was preserved by C. S. 
Rafinesque. 

Whether the Book of Mormon in any way parallels the Walam 
Olum, whether Joseph Smith had prior access to Red Indian lore 
that also appears in Rafinesque’s Walam Olum, or whether 
Rafinesque’s redaction of the Walam Olum is a trustworthy 
transcript of Indian beliefs 2 are questions not addressed here. The 
sole issue of this paper is whether Joseph Smith profited from the 
Walam Olum as it was recorded by Rafinesque. 

Scholars wishing to compare any of the received versions of the 
text of the Walam Olum—all of which derive from an 1833 
manuscript in Rafinesque’s hand—with the Book of Mormon 
might pause to reflect on Rafinesque’s own trenchant anti-Mormon 
stance. Under the title “The American [Indian] Nations and 
Tribes Are Not Jews,” he wrote: 

A new Religion or sect has been founded upon this belief! the Mormonites, 
thus called after a new Alcoran, or Book of Mormon, (which is not a Jewish 
name). Supposed to be written in gold letters more than 2000 years ago by 
Mormon],] leader of the American Jews. This Book which no one has seen 
nor read but the founder of the sect, the probable writer thereof, has been 
made the Bible of a new sect. I have tried in vain to procure a copy of the 
translation, wherein I could certainly detect a crowd of absurdities and in¬ 
congruities. Meantime a Sect of Fanatics has arisen therefrom, and wandered 
from New-York to Ohio and Missouri: an evident proof how false beliefs can 
be spread and made subservient to crafty purposes. 3 

Rafinesque’s personal opposition to Mormonism would not pre¬ 
vent his published writings being used either by the founder of 
Mormonism or by its later apologists, but it is most unlikely that 
there was friendly contact between him and any of the Mormons. 
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Rather, four years before his publication of the text of the Walam 
Olum Rafinesque was seeking, without success, a copy of the Book 
of Mormon to “expose” it. 

As shown in the most comprehensive discussion of the subject, 4 
the Walam Olum came to Rafinesque in two stages while he was 
living in Kentucky. In brief, a "Dr. [John Russell?] Ward,” whose 
positive identification still remains uncertain, obtained the pic- 
tographs alone in 1820, ostensibly from the Delawares themselves, 
in Indiana. These symbols, each a mnemonic device to recall to 
memory the verse of a song to the tribal historian, were meaningless 
to Rafinesque and other Caucasians, but they excited his interest as 
did other enigmatic "Indian relics” he had begun to collect in con¬ 
nection with his study of American prehistory. He acquired all 184 
of the symbols along with the "songs annexed thereto” in 1822. 
The songs or verbal text, in the language of the Delawares, came 
"from another individual,” who has never been identified. The 
Walam Olum manuscript as we know it is dated 1833 in Rafines- 
que’s hand, by which time he was living in Philadelphia. 
Therefore, this manuscript must be a recension from two earlier 
sources—neither of which has been found—since it contains the 
pictographs, the Lenape words of the language of the Delawares, 
and the English equivalents of these words. Rafinesque finally 
published his English version in 1836 with a sample of the Lenape 
text but without the pictographs. 5 The problem about the integrity 
of the Walam Olum—which need not detain us here—stems from 
the circumstance that no description of the origin of the document, 
save Rafinesque’s own, has ever been found. An outline of the 
Walam Olum’s narrative, however, was independently given 
earlier by John Heckewelder, whose writings were well known to 
Rafinesque. 

Leaving Kentucky permanently in the spring of 1826, Rafines- 
que shipped his possessions to Philadelphia in 40 crates and trave¬ 
led, by a circuitous route, to the same destination. Whatever form 
the Walam Olum was in at that time—and it could not have been 
the 1833 MS which is known to us—it must have been included in 
the shipment, because we know that he traveled light; in the un¬ 
published journal of one who traveled with him part of the way he is 
described as botanizing while his only shirt dried from an infre- 
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quent laundering. 6 It was only during this journey that Rafinesque 
might have come within close physical proximity to Joseph Smith. 

Joining his friend Professor Amos Eaton, who was conducting a 
scientific field trip for his students from the Renssaelaer School on 
the newly completed Erie Canal, Rafinesque traveled with the 
group, which passed through Palmyra, N.Y., on May 31, 1826. 7 
Joseph Smith had been living on a farm a few miles south of 
Palmyra. But we know that Smith was not in Palmyra on this date, 
scanty as the documentation is for many of his early years. It hap¬ 
pens that on March 20, 1826, Smith stood trial before a justice of 
the peace in Bainbridge, Chenango County, N.Y., and remained 
in that vicinity “for some months” courting his future wife, Emma 
Hale, whom he married in South Bainbridge January 18, 1827, 
after which the two of them returned to Palmyra. 8 However, even if 
they had met, Rafinesque could hardly have transmitted the 
Walam Olum to Smith orally, since he himself was unable to 
translate the Lenape words until 1833, 9 three years after the Book 
of Mormon was in print. 

If Joseph Smith was aware of the substance of the Walam Olum 
before he published the Book of Mormon in 1830 his knowledge 
must have come through some source other than Rafinesque. 
Although no evidence has ever been advanced that Smith was in 
fact familiar with the Creation myth and migration record of the 
Lenape people, the source of the story most likely available to him 
would have been the paraphrased account of it printed by John 
Heckewelder in 1819. 10 Regrettably, for purposes of drawing 
parallels between Lenape mythology and Mormon cosmogony, in 
Heckewelder’s essay (p. 29) the “Lenape (according to the tradi¬ 
tions handed down to them by their ancestors) resided many hun¬ 
dred years ago, in a very distant country in the western part of the 
American continent.” In order to see the Lenape traditions as a 
prototype for Mormon belief it is essential to have the Indians 
originating in Asia (better yet, Egypt), and preferably to have a 
longer time span. Rafinesque’s translation of the Walam Olum 
has, indeed, what he called “a fine poem on the passage to 
America” from Asia (Book III) 11 —a necessary element for those 
who wish to find the Walam Olum reflected in 1,2 Nephi and Ether 
of the Book of Mormon. By including the names of chiefs number- 
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ing more than four score, each in succession to the others, it implies 
a time span of at least a millennium. 12 

While Joseph Smith viewed his work as that of a humble 
translator of an inspired document, there is every reason to suppose 
he would have found Rafinesque’s translation of the Walam Olum 
of great interest—had he known of it—for it appears to support the 
Book of Mormon. Even if Smith would have scorned the secular 
support of the Walam Olum for what was, to him, a divine revela¬ 
tion, the early Mormon apologists might well have embraced the 
evidence of the Walam Olum. That they did not, and instead drew 
on weaker evidence from Rafinesque’s pen, strongly suggests that 
the Walam Olum was totally unknown to the early Mormons. 

Rafinesque’s alleged association with Mormonism stems from an 
early misunderstanding of his ethnological studies and a later 
misreading of a secondary text. The biologist David Starr Jordan, 
who probably had little interest in this aspect of Rafinesque’s work, 
wrote that: 

He took much delight in the study of the customs and languages of the In¬ 
dians. In so doing, if the stories are true, he became, in a measure, one of the 
ancestors of Mormonism; for it is said that his suggestion that the Indians 
came from Asia by way of Siberia, and were perhaps the descendants of the 
ten lost tribes of Israel, gave the first suggestion to Solomon Spa[u]lding, on 
which he built his book of the prophet Mormon. In any case, whether this be 
true or not, it is certain that Rafinesque is still cited as high authority by the 
Latter-day Saints when the genuineness of the Book of Mormon is ques¬ 
tioned. 13 

This is egregiously wrong on two counts; but, while “high 
authority” stresses too much Rafinesque’s position among Mor¬ 
mon apologists, it does point to the second source of confusion. It 
was wrong for Jordan to imply that Rafinesque defended the Lost 
Ten Tribes theory, for in his letter to the Rev. Ethan Smith he ad¬ 
vanced ten arguments to disprove Smith’s theory. He was still har¬ 
ping on the same theme six years later for, in a published letter 
challenging another speculative historian to debate, he promised to 
prove that 4 4 many nations came to America before and after the 
floods; but no Jews ever came there before Columbus” and that 
4 ‘our American Indians have no Jewish custom, but what is com¬ 
mon to ancient usages before Moses.” 14 Jordan’s allusion to 
Spaulding concerns the canard, often repeated in the nineteenth 
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century, that the Book of Mormon largely derived from a “lost 
manuscript” produced solely by the imagination of Spaulding. 
Though the Spaulding thesis has since been exploded, 15 Jordan 
betrays his ignorance of Mormon affairs even further by appearing 
to attribute the Book of Mormon itself to Spaulding rather than to 
Joseph Smith. 

While we would not expect Jordan, who specialized in 
ichthyology (a subject which brought Rafinesque to his attention, 
because Rafinesque published the first book on Ohio River fishes), 
to cast much light on the Mormons or on Rafinesque’s studies in 
prehistory, this paragraph appears to be the earliest example of the 
confusion that has followed among more serious students of Mor¬ 
mon thought. Thus Strom writes that the “only Mormonologist, as 
far as I know, who mentions the Walam Olum, is Linn, who gives 
the information that the Mormon theologian and apostle, Orson 
Pratt, one of Smith’s first followers, tried to support the reliability 
of the prophet’s hieroglyphics by pointing out the equivalents to 
those of Rafinesque,” and goes on to speculate that “a not unlikely 
possibility is that Smith (as we know to have been the case with Or¬ 
son Pratt) had known or heard about the Walam Olum” 16 before 
he translated—as he viewed his effort—the golden plates revealed 
to him by the angel Moroni. 

In fact, all Linn says is that “Orson Pratt, in his 'Divine Authen¬ 
ticity of the Book of Mormon,’ thought that he found substantial 
support for Smith’s hieroglyphics in the fact that 'Two years after 
the Book of Mormon appeared in print, Professor Rafinesque, in 
his Atlantic Journal for 1832, gave to the public a facsimile of 
American glyphs, found in Mexico.’ ” 17 Strom’s misreading of this 
passage results from the ambiguity of that deceptive word 
“American,” for, in truth, Linn says nothing at all about the 
Walam Olum, and this narrative of the northern woodland Indians 
was not shared by the indigenous peoples of present-day Mexico. 
Nor is there any evidence in his pamphlet that Orson Pratt had ever 
heard of the Walam Olum. Seeking to defend the Book of Mormon, 
had either Pratt or Smith known about the Walam Olum it is likely 
Pratt would have cited it, for, as subsequent scholarship has shown, 
its parallels with the narrative of the Book of Mormon are far more 
striking than the flimsy evidence Pratt was able to derive from the 
Rafinesque source known to him. 
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Orson Pratt grasped at Rafinesque’s observation that the Mex¬ 
ican glyphs "are written from top to bottom, like the Chinese, or 
from side to side indifferently like the Egyptian,” 18 for he needed to 
establish a prehistoric connection between the New World and an¬ 
cient Egypt. Pratt concludes by saying that "most of the Book of 
Mormon was written from side to side, like the Egyptian. Indeed, it 
was written in the ancient Egyptian [language], reformed by the 
remnant of the tribe of Joseph.” 19 He conveniently ignored 
Rafinesque’s further observation that his analysis of the language of 
the glyphs showed that its writers were "intimately connected with 
the Pelagian nations of Greece, Italy, and Spain; but much less so 
with the Egyptian from whom they however borrowed perhaps their 
graphic system.” 20 

These "American glyphs, found in Mexico,” had nothing at all 
to do with the Walam Olum or the Delaware Indians; they were 
Mayan symbols, of which, in truth, Rafinesque was one of the 
earliest students. In the article which had come to Pratt’s attention 
Rafinesque reproduced ten of these glyphs in a plate illustrating his 
"Second Letter to Mr. Champollion on the Graphic Systems of 
America,” 21 a letter published rather than actually mailed, for, as 
mentioned in a postscript, he learned of the death of Champollion 
while his journal was in the press. Rafinesque’s purpose was to 
emulate Francois Champollion’s study of the Rosetta Stone, hop¬ 
ing to unlock the secret of Mayan writing by a comparison of it with 
other scripts as Champollion had done for Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
Appearing in 1832, Rafinesque’s illustration was by no means the 
first because he tells us, in another place, 22 his source for it. Never¬ 
theless, the Mayan inscriptions were little known at this time; they 
were brought to European attention largely by Waldeck’s Voyage 
Pittoresque when published in Paris in 1838, and in the United States 
the Mayan civilization was little known before the publication of 
John Lloyd Stephens’ Incidents of Travel in Central America (1841). 

Although Rafinesque took his illustration from a book published 
a decade earlier, he was also personally in touch with explorations 
going on at the time he wrote. There was an exchange of letters be¬ 
tween him and Jean Frederic Waldeck and between him and the 
even less well-known explorer of Palenque, Francisco Corroy. 23 
Moreover, he presented some of the conclusions of his antiquarian 
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researches to Stephens himself on the eve of the latter’s departure 
for Central America. 24 This little-known episode toward the end of 
his life shows Rafinesque in the vanguard of a line of investigation 
having immense consequences for prehistory, though these would 
become clear only long after his death in 1840. 

Because this involvement with Mayan epigraphy is so little 
known (it appears in none of the biographical sketches of Rafines¬ 
que), it comes as no surprise that Linn was unimpressed by 
Rafinesque’s study, though he did correctly observe that “these 
‘elementary glyphs’ of Rafinesque are some of the characters found 
on the famous ‘Tablet of the Cross’ in the ruins of Palenque.” 25 
Because Rafinesque’s research was purely linguistic, it is unfor¬ 
tunate that a red herring bearing the provocative name Tablet of 
the Cross gets involved in a discussion already fraught with 
polemical dimensions. 26 Rafinesque himself had nothing to say 
about the prominent Latin cross in the drawing from which he ob¬ 
tained his glyphs. 

Linn’s book is a sustained criticism of Mormonism, while Pratt’s 
pamphlet is of course a defense. Both Linn and Pratt would have 
been dismayed to know where Rafinesque’s studies finally led him. 
His analysis of the Mayan language led to a conclusion which direct¬ 
ly opposes the Mormon doctrine that the first people to arrive on the 
shores of the New World started from Egypt, then crossed through 
all of Asia, and at last voyaged over the vast expanses of the Pacific 
Ocean for 344 days to reach their new home. 

In the article found by Pratt, Rafinesque took ten of the forty 
Mayan glyphs appearing on the largest of the unnumbered plates in 
del Rio’s book and from these derived sixteen alphabetic “letters” 
(several of which he listed in variant forms, making 46 in all), 27 
which in turn he equated with the sixteen “letters” of a demotic Li¬ 
byan alphabet, used, he said, by the Tuarics “until superceded by 
the Arabic.” The Tuarics, he went on to tell Champollion, are “a 
modern branch of the Atlantes”—which makes clear that Rafines¬ 
que’s intention was to show through linguistic analysis that the 
Mayas of Mesoamerica had come, via the Atlantic, from North 
Africa. Scanty as his evidence was, in fairness to him it should also 
be noted that Rafinesque considered his study a trial endeavor sub¬ 
ject to error, for, unlike Champollion, “we have not here the more 
certain demonstration of Bilingual inscriptions.” 28 
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Rafinesque’s theories about the peopling of the New World 
underwent changes through time that need not be recounted here. 
It is sufficient to note that, like other Americans of his day, he was 
unable to believe that the savage Red Indians known to him in per¬ 
son could be the descendants of the civilized architects and 
engineers who had raised the impressive earthworks found in abun¬ 
dance in the regions of the Middle West which he had experienced 
first hand. Hence the need to explain these structures as the work of 
a vanished race of “Mound Builders.” Because even more im¬ 
pressive architectural ruins were being uncovered in Mexico and 
Central America, it was an easy step to conclude that the “Mound 
Builders,” having been driven south by the ancestors of the In¬ 
dians, continued there to erect an even higher civilization until the 
coming of the Spaniards. 

Basically, with several variations in detail as his experience 
deepened and his reading widened, this was Rafinesque’s view: it 
required not one but two mass migrations to the New World in 
prehistoric times. The first migration, to cite one of his earlier ex¬ 
plications, was that of the “Atalans” who established an empire 
whose “metropolis stood somewhere on the Ohio” River—that is, 
in the very heart of the mound country. Because of the name one 
expects Rafinesque to allude to Plato’s lost continent of Atlantis. 
Rather, in his bibliography of works consulted, he lists “Diodorus 
[Siculus], history,” which is an adequate source for the Atlantis 
legend; but he gives the legend a twist of his own when he writes 
that the emigrants, driven by the Trade Winds, landed in the West 
Indies, calling them the “Antila Islands, which meant before the 
land, and America was called Atala or Great Atlantes.” 29 

Long after this migration but “nearly two thousand years ago, 
great revolutions happened in the north of Asia” with the result 
that “a swarm of barbarous nations emigrating from Tatary and 
Siberia spread destruction from Europe to America.” It was these 
people who, “crossing Behring Strait on the ice, at various times,” 
at last reached the North American continent from the West. 30 
Among them were the ancestors of the Lenapes, called Delawares 
by the whites. It was, of course, the Lenapes who are alleged to 
have retained the memory of this migration in their epic, the 
Walam Olum. 
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As the Walam Olum is a Lenape document, it cannot contain the 
history of the Atalans, who came from the East and were the 
ancestors of the Lenapes’ foes, but in Rafinesque’s version it is 
possible to interpret the Talligewis, named in the Walam Olum as 
the hereditary enemies of the Lenapes in the New World, as the 
descendants of the Atalans. None of this, however, is germane to 
the issue of Walam Olum influence on the Book of Mormon. 

To return to the question at hand, it will be seen that had Orson 
Pratt understood the implications of Rafinesque’s study of Mayan 
glyphs, he would have been led to an Atlantic migration of 
peoples—which contributes nothing to the "divine authenticity of 
the Book of Mormon”; rather, contradicts its account of a migra¬ 
tion via the Pacific. If Linn had understood Pratt it would have 
been unnecessary for him to attack the credibility of Rafinesque, 31 
because Rafinesque’s study known to Pratt did nothing to support 
Pratt’s thesis. And if Strom had understood Linn he would have 
had to adduce better evidence than Rafinesque’s translation of the 
Walam Olum—a document known neither to Pratt nor to Linn—to 
argue for its influence on the Book of Mormon. 

Transylvania University, Charles Boewe 

Lexington, Kentucky 40508 


* Some parts of this essay came to hand as a consequence of my editing for 
publication the papers of C. S. Rafinesque (1783-1840). The author of several 
hundred titles, Rafinesque is best known to historians of science since the bulk of 
his writing consists of taxonomic contributions to the life sciences. I am grateful to 
Glenn N. Rowe, the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, for Mormon 
materials, and to George E. Stuart, National Geographic Society, for Mayanist 
materials. 

1 The modern source for this misunderstanding is Ake V. Strom’s otherwise ex¬ 
cellent article, “Red Indian Elements in Early Mormonism,” Temenos, 5 (1969), 
120-168. The error is repeated in Elemire Zolla, The Writer and the Shaman (New 
York, 1973), a translation of I letterati e lo sciamano (1969). As will be seen, however, 
misunderstanding about Rafinesque’s role in Mormon history began as early as 
1886. 

2 Comparatists such as Werner Muller, Die Religionen der Waldlandindianer Nord- 
amerikas (Berlin, 1956), and Josef Haekel, “Der Hochgottglaube der Delawaren im 
Lichte ihrer Geschichte,’’ Ethnologica , n.s. 2 (1960), 439-484, use the Walam Olum 
in their studies but have questioned the reliability of Rafinesque’s text. “Some 
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[American] anthropologists,” writes a recent student of the Delawares, “reject the 
Walam Olum, as a fake,” though he does not name the anthropologists who take 
such a suspicious view. (C. A. Weslager, The Delaware Indians: A History [New 
Brunswick, 1972], p. 80.) Quite apart from the question of whether Rafinesque in¬ 
vented the document (probably he did not), students of comparative religion ought 
to consider the high probability that the narrative of the Walam Olum contains ex¬ 
traneous elements learned by the Delawares from Christian missionaries. This 
issue is addressed by William W. Newcomb, Jr., “The Walam Olum of the 
Delaware Indians in Perspective,” Texas Journal of Science , 7 (1955), 57-63, who 
concludes (p. 62) that it is “an adjunct of the nativistic movement” looking back to 
a Golden Age that never was. 

3 Atlantic Journal and Friend of Knowledge, 1 (1832), 98-101. Published by Rafines¬ 
que in Philadelphia, this journal contained, almost exclusively, his own writings. 
The quoted passage is prefatory to a published letter addressed to the Rev. Ethan 
Smith (author of Views of the Hebrews , 1823) which Rafinesque had printed earlier in 
the Saturday Evening Post , 12 September 1829, and is here reprinting in his own jour¬ 
nal. 

4 Paul Weer, “History of the Walam Olum Manuscript and Painted Records,” 
Walam Olum or Red Score, the Migration Legend of the Lenni Lenape or Delaware Indians: A 
New Translation, Interpreted by Linguistic, Historical, Archaeological, Ethnological, and 
Physical Anthropological Studies (Indianapolis, 1954), pp. 243-272. This volume also 
contains a photographic reproduction of the entire Rafinesque manuscript. Well 
that it does, for in recent years the manuscript itself has disappeared from the 
University of Pennsylvania library. 

5 C. S. Rafinesque, The American Nations (Philadelphia, 1836), I, 121-161. 

6 Fitch Family Papers, Yale University. 

7 The date of the visit to Palmyra is supplied in the journal kept by Joseph 
Henry, a student member of the group. (Nathan Reingold, ed., The Papers of Joseph 
Henry [Washington, D.C., 1972], I, 153.) In his autobiography Rafinesque also 
mentions visiting Palmyra, without giving the exact date. (A Life of Travels 
[Philadelphia, 1836], p. 82.) 

8 Fawn M. Brodie, No Man Knows My History: The Life of Joseph Smith (2nd. ed.; 
New York, 1971), pp. 30-32. 

9 Rafinesque wrote that neither he nor anyone known to him could translate the 
Lenape words until he undertook, “by the help of Zeisberger, Heckewelder and a 
manuscript dictionary, on purpose to translate them, which I only accomplished in 
1833.” (The American Nations, I, 151.) 

10 John Heckewelder, “An Account of the History, Manners, and Customs of 
the Indian Nations ...,” Transactions of the Historical & Literary Committee of the 
American Philosophical Society, 1 (1819), 1-348. 

11 The reading of Book III of the Walam Olum as a migration from Asia to 
North America is partly a matter of literary interpretation. Daniel G. Brinton, one 
of the earliest students of the subject, understood the text to mean that the Lenape 
originated in Labrador. (D. G. Brinton, The Lenape and Their Legends [Philadelphia, 
1885], p. 165.) Moreover, Rafinesque understood the poem to mean that the 
journey took place “over the ice” bridging the Bering Strait. The Book of Mormon 
has the people travel in eight vessels. 

12 Using data from the records of other primitive people, Eli Lilly calculated that 
the average length of the reign of each chief might be put at 13.67 years. 
(“Speculations on the Chronology of the Walum Olum and the Migration of the 
Lenape,” Walam Olum or Red Score [Indianapolis, 1954], pp. 276-277.) 
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13 David Starr Jordan, “Rafinesque,” Popular Science Monthly , 29 (1886), 217. A 
more accessible version of Jordan’s essay, which helped to spread his misconcep¬ 
tions, appeared, pp. 182-195, in William Jay Youmans, Pioneers of Science in America 
(New York, 1896). 

14 The Troy [N.Y.] Whig, January 20, 1835. The author challenged was Josiah 
Priest, whose book American Antiquities and Discoveries in the West (Albany, 1833) had 
roused Rafinesque’s ire. 

15 By Brodie, op. cit. , Appendix B, “The Spaulding-Rigdon Theory,” pp. 
442-456. As recently as 1977, however, the Spaulding origin for the Book of Mor¬ 
mon was revived by Howard Davis citing new evidence. (Jeffrey Goodman, 
American Genesis [New York, 1981], p. 29.) 

16 Strom, op. cit., p. 130. 

17 William Alexander Linn, The Story of the Mormons (New York, 1902), p. 87. 

18 Rafinesque, Atlantic Journal , 1 (1832), 43. 

19 Orson Pratt, Divine Authenticity of the Book of Mormon (Liverpool, 1851), p. 88. 

20 Atlantic Journal , 1 (1832), 41. 

21 Ibid., pp. 40-41. The plate serves as a frontispiece for No. 2 (“Summer of 
1832”) of the Journal. In addition, Rafinesque had struck off separately 1,000 
copies of the plate, which may therefore have received relatively wide distribution, 
for only 500 copies of No. 2 of the Journal were printed. (Rafinesque, MS Day- 
Book, at the Library Company of Philadelphia.) 

22 Alluding to “the inscriptions on the ruins of the ancient city of Otolum, near 
Palenque,” he says that “it is from the plates of Del Rio, that I have been enabled 
already to ascertain the nature of the characters inscribed in the walls of this 
American Thebes” (Rafinesque, “Important Historical and Philological 
Discovery,” Saturday Evening Post, 6 [13 January 1827], 2). The book in question is 
the 1822 London translation of Antonio del Rio, Description of the Ruins of an Ancient 
City, Discovered near Palenque, in the Kingdom of Guatemala, published with a commen¬ 
tary by Paul Felix Cabrera which argues Egyptian descent for the ancient in¬ 
habitants of Palenque. Unnumbered, the plates clearly have only a casual relation 
to del Rio’s 1787 report. As identified in the plate used as a frontispiece, they were 
in fact from the pen of J. F. Waldeck and hence are contemporaneous with the 
publication of the book. 

23 Samuel Akerly reported to the Lyceum of Natural History of New York, 23 
September 1833, on correspondence with the explorers Waldeck and Corroy that 
had been reaching New York for some time. Although this report does not appear 
in the Lyceum’s Annals it is given in some detail in The Knickerbocker, 2 (July- 
December 1833), 371-382, an article in turn reprinted in the obscure Family 
Magazine, or Weekly Abstract of General Knowledge [New York], 1 (January-February 
1834), 307-309, 315-317, 323-325, 331-332. In both versions there appears a 
lengthy extract from a letter by Rafinesque to Corroy, the holograph of which has 
not been found. There is, however, the holograph of a twelve-page letter by Corroy 
to Rafinesque, 20 August 1834, preserved at the American Philosophical Society in 
Philadelphia. Rafinesque printed a brief portion of a letter sent him by Waldeck 
(30 January 1834) in his Bulletin No. 1 of the Historical and Natural Sciences 
(Philadelphia, 1834), pp. 5-6. There is no evidence to indicate whether he was 
aware that his correspondent Waldeck drew the glyphs on which he based his study 
of the Mayan language. Earlier, the Family Magazine had reprinted in entirety the 
short text of del Rio’s Description (1 [December 1833], 266-267, 275-276, 283, 
290-291), as well as three of Waldeck’s plates, none of which appeared in The 
Knickerbocker magazine. 
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24 This was Rafinesque’s pamphlet, The Ancient Monuments of North and South 
America (Philadelphia, 1838). Writing to the dramatist John Howard Payne, 
Rafinesque asked his correspondent to ascertain whether Stephens had received the 
pamphlet and mentioned that he had forgotten to enclose his “American Alphabet 
of Otolum or Palenque”; that is, the separately published plate from the Atlantic 
Journal. (ALS, Rafinesque to Payne, 10 October 1839; Columbia University 
Library.) 

25 Linn, op. cit. , p. 88. It appears that the only professional Mayanist to 
recognize Rafinesque’s pioneering work is Gunter Zimmermann, who acknowl¬ 
edged the significance of th t Atlantic Journal article, and wrote that “por esta amplia 
dedication a los glifos mayas” Rafinesque “se le puede senalar con toda justicia 
como el fundador de la investigation de los glifos mayas.” (“La escritura 
jeroglifica y el calendario como indicadores de tendencias en la historia cultural de 
los Mayas,” Desarrollo cultural de los Mayas , ed. by Evon Z. Vogt y Alberto Ruz L. 
[Mexico, 1961], pp. 246-247.) 

26 Linn (p. 88) invites inspection of “a facsimile of the entire Tablet [of the 
Cross]” in Hubert Howe Bancroft, The Native Races of the Pacific States (New York, 
1874-76), IV, 355. This contributes to the confusion because Bancroft’s source 
(Brasseur de Bourbourg, Monuments anciens du Mexique , 1866) had split the panel in¬ 
to two parts, with the result that Bancroft’s plate on p. 335, titled 
“Hieroglyphics—Tablet of the Cross,” contains none of the glyphs used by 
Rafinesque. 

27 The glyphs used by Rafinesque were copied with such fidelity that they may 
have been traced from the plate in del Rio. They appear immediately behind the 
male figure on the right hand side of the plate and in the same vertical order as in 
Rafinesque’s illustration. Like most of his publications, Rafinesque’s Atlantic Jour¬ 
nal is extremely difficult to find today in the original edition; however, it can be 
seen in a microfiche (B-8100/1) produced by the Inter Documentation Company, 
Zug, Switzerland, and in a photolithographed edition issued by the Arnold Ar¬ 
boretum, Cambridge, Massachusetts. In the latter, the plate, titled “Tabular 
View of the Compared Atlantic Alphabets & Glyphs of Africa and America,” has 
been bound as the frontispiece of the volume. 

28 Atlantic Journal , 1 (1832), 43. 

29 Rafinesque, Ancient History or Annals of Kentucky (Frankfort, Ky., 1824), pp. 
13-14. This 44 pp. pamphlet originally appeared as an introduction to Humphrey 
Marshall’s History of Kentucky (1824); Rafinesque later acknowledged its shortcom¬ 
ings. The only historian to give Rafinesque’s theory serious attention has been 
Z. F. Smith, who wrote “Pre-Historic People of Kentucky: The Story of Rafines- 
que of the Great Atalan Empire in the Ohio Valley Four Thousand Years Ago,” 
Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society , 6 (May 1908), 19-30, where he provided 
appropriate classical evidence, as Rafinesque had not, by citing Plato, Theopom- 
pus, Timagenes, and Proclus. 

30 Ancient History or Annals of Kentucky , p. 23. Rafinesque’s theories were 
elaborated at greater length in the two volumes of The American Nations 
(Philadelphia, 1836). One of his last publications where such speculation appears is 
the pamphlet The Ancient Monuments of North and South America (Philadelphia, 1838); 
there he says succinctly (p. 10) that “Europe and Africa have been repeatedly in¬ 
vaded by migrations from Asia. In America such migrations can be traced north 
and east by the Atlantic ocean, or north west from Behring’s strait. ...” 
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31 “Rafinesque was a voluminous writer both on archaeological and botanical 
subjects, but wholly untrustworthy,” he says, citing two critical botanists and 
R. E. Call, Rafmesque’s first biographer who was also a natural scientist. While 
Rafinesque’s hurried studies in many fields leave much to be desired, these 
“authorities” referred to by Linn had a contemptuous indifference to Rafinesque’s 
antiquarian and linguistic research, which has yet to be fully understood. 
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L’experience de la priere dans les grandes religions , Actes du Colloque de 
Louvain-la-Neuve et Liege, (22-23 Novembre 1978) edites par Henri 
Limet et Julien Ries, Homo religiosus 5 — Louvain-la-Neuve, Cen¬ 
tre d’histoire des religions, 1980, 474 p. 

Apocalypticism in the Mediterranean World and the Near East , Proceedings 
of the International Colloquium on Apocalypticism, Uppsala, August 
12-17, 1979, edited by David Hellholm — Tubingen, J. C. B Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), 1983, ISBN 3-16-144460-4 

Le my the, son langage et son message , Actes du Colloque de Liege et 
Louvain-la-Neuve 1981 edites par H. Limet et J. Ries, Homo 
religiosus 9 — Louvain-la-Neuve, Centre d’histoire des religions, 
1983, 471 p. 

In 1978 fand ein Colloquium iiber das Gebet statt, an dem etwa 25 
Spezialisten aus Lowen und Liittich und vier Gaste beteiligt waren. Ein 
internationaler Gelehrtenkreis beschaftigte sich im nachsten Jahre in Upp¬ 
sala mit Apokalyptik. Und in 1981 trafen wiederum Wissenschaftler aus 
Liittich und Lowen mit Gasten zusammen; diesmal war das Thema der 
Mythos. 

Drei Bande bilden das reiche Ergebnis: zwei franzosische, und Apocalyp¬ 
ticism mit deutschen, englischen und franzosischen Beitragen. Der erste 
behandelt ‘Texperience religieuse de la priere dans les religions et les 

cultes du Proche-Orient ancien, dans l’antiquite classique, la Bible, le 

/ 

monachisme et la liturgie, le gnosticisme et l’Eglise de Mani, et lTslam”. 
Auch Gebet und Mystizismus, Renaissance und Reformation werden 
beriicksichtigt. 

Das zweite Buch erortert die Vorstellungswelt der Apokalyptik, die 
Literaturgattung Apokalypse, die soziologischen Voraussetzungen der 
Apokalyptik und die Funktion der Apokalypsen. Es soli als ein richtiges 
Handbuch der Apokalyptikforschung betrachtet werden. 

Nach einer eingehenden Einfiihrung beschaftigt der dritte Band sich 
mit “le mythe comme langage et comme message dans les religions orien¬ 
tals, le monde grec et les traditions orales” und behandelt “quelques 
aspects de l’universalite et de la permanence du langage mythique”. Wie 
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die zwei vorhergehenden schlieik dieses Buch mit einer Bewertung der 
Beitrage. 

Die drei Volumen stellen der Religionswissenschaft, und nicht nur ihr, 
eine (ippige Ernte zur Verfiigung. 

M. H. v. V. 


Fernandez, James W., Bwiti - An Ethnography of the Religious Imagina¬ 
tion in Africa - Princeton, New Jersey, Princeton University Press, 
1982, xii, 731 pages, figures, photographs, cloth $110.50, paper 
$32.50. 

This account of Bwiti, a religion among Fang and others in West 
Africa’s Equatorial Forest, is a magnificent book. Based primarily on in¬ 
tensive fieldwork from 1958 to 1960, the account has all the hallmarks of 
having been considered deeply over twenty years. The nub of Fernandez’s 
own interpretation is that Bwiti is a creative triumph of the religious im¬ 
agination in the face of the dislocating experiences which colonial domina¬ 
tion set in train. But the account is highly reflexive, and Fernandez takes 
great care to give his own interpretation while entering into a dialogue 
with the interpretations of others, including those of missionaries, ad¬ 
ministrators and earlier ethnographers. This care extends to the many 
voices and varied opinions within the religion’s chapels. The members are 
shown to disagree about belief and practice while being urged to unity: 
‘the reality of the religion is a dynamic and ambiguous organization of 
diversity’. 

The continuous argument that emerges flows through a rounded 
ethnography with vignettes of recognizable individuals acting in everyday 
life, through finely documented historical analysis, and through subtle 
translations of the imagery in song, dance, sermon and, indeed, in all the 
activities which qualify the space of ritual among Fang. Fernandez’s ap¬ 
preciation of the felt qualities of movement in sacred space is quite simply 
brilliant. No earlier study of an African religion or ‘revitalization move¬ 
ment’ (Fernandez’s label) has gone so far in enabling us to see how and 
why people try to reconstruct a world as an integral whole out of the re¬ 
mains of their past, the cultural ambiguities of their present, and the bits 
of their perception of Christian and other alien traditions. 

Fernandez rightly warns against the gross error of typing Bwiti as a 
separatist sect or independent form of Christianity. Bwiti is not 
Christocentric. The crucifixion is held to have laid a curse or debt upon 
mankind, rather than salvation. Yet Jesus Christ is a saviour, vital in 
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mediation: He is understood in the light of a traditional figure, the nganga , 
who is a clairvoyant healer, able to see the unseen and thus able to save by 
guiding mankind to find the Path. The mediation extends to the paradox 
of knowing God in man and man in God; and this is expressed in sermons 
through a characteristic play on words associating part of Christ’s name, 
Eyene (He Who Sees) Withyena ‘mirror’. Thus Christ known as He Who 
Sees God comes to be interpreted as God’s reflection, and since Christ is 
known, too, as the Child of Man, He is also ‘the reflection, the mirror, in 
which mankind can see themselves’. 

What is envisioned and enacted in Bwiti is, most crucially, a ritual 
passage from despair, confused wandering and cold loneliness, the sought- 
for end being the recovery of tranquility and oneheartedness. With the aid 
of a drug, the hallucinogen tabernanthe eboga, Fang seek to move as Angels, 
Banzie, along a ‘Path of Birth and Death’. Their main intent in the ritual 
is to restore a flow of powerful benevolence and fertility by restoring com¬ 
munication with their ancestors and through them with God, Zame, and 
most importantly, His Sister, Nyingwan Mebege: She is the ‘universal 
matrix and source of knowledge’. To achieve that restoration, Fang 
resort, not to their own language, the language of their abandoned 
ancestor cult, but to an exotic sort of church ‘Latin’, Popi, which most 
Fang little understand and which is derived from the language of 
neighbours to the south. 

The direction of religious borrowing needs to be stressed, perhaps even 
more than Fernandez suggests. Bwiti is itself the name of an ancestral cult 
which Fang took from southerners and first modified around the time of 
the First World War. According to a primary axis in Fang spatial orienta¬ 
tion, southerners are backward inferiors, displaced autochthons speaking 
gibberish by contrast to northerners who are regarded as like Fang 
themselves but ‘more progressive, more powerful and more successfully 
adapted to the modern world’. It would be a mistake , however, to infer 
from this that in Bwiti Fang simply turn their backs on modernity when 
they pursue a quest for a primordial state of being. Fernandez makes the 
point that Bwiti develops through ‘the syncretic tension between the 
search for “saving circularities” of an older world view and a more 
modern commitment to the sequential transformation of religious ex¬ 
perience which is not only assuaging to troubled states but redemptive 
-converting’. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first illuminates the 
emergence of personal and social malaise along with cultural disintegra¬ 
tion among Fang. One important suggestion, among others, concerns a 
disturbance in what was a traditional consonance between the body, 
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house-structure, sex roles and cosmic order. This disturbance undermined 
the sense of the self as a unity and exacerbated the experience Fang came 
to have of a decentered universe. Later Fernandez clarifies how Bwiti 
achieves a new consonance and a moral movement to a fuller self. In the 
second part of the book, the discussion starts from the old Fang religious 
life with its ancestor and initiation cults and then turns to mission Chris¬ 
tianity, tracing a history of Fang-missionary misinterpretations. Finally 
comes the book’s most innovative part, when Fernandez addresses himself 
directly to Bwiti, the pleasures and moral order of its liturgy, the play of 
imagery in its sermons, its selective recruitment of membership, its 
dreams and visions, its ‘architectonics’ (by which he means the 
significance and tone given to an architectural space, for example that of 
the chapel, by activity within it). Much of the discussion turns on the 
nature of what Fernandez calls an “argument of images”. The ‘argument 
of images’ refers to the way that discontinuities and contradictions bet¬ 
ween disparate levels or domains of experience are bridged through im¬ 
agery and a convergence is established between the past and the present. 
Viewed as a whole, Bwiti is a major contribution to our understanding of 
the aesthetics of religious experience. 

University of Manchester R. P. Werbner 
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OBITUAR Y 

/ 

In memoriam Etienne Lamotte (1903-1983) 

A 

Am 5. Mai 1983 verstarb in Brussel Mgr. Etienne Paul Marie 
Lamotte im Alter von 79 Jahren nach langerer schwerer Krankheit. 
Er wurde am 21. November 1903 in Dinant (Belgien) geboren. 
Sein Vater Georges Lamotte (1861-1952) war President des dorti- 
gen Gerichtshofs und gleichzeitig als Historiker wissenschaftlich ta- 

A 

tig. Etienne Lamotte besuchte in den Jahren 1915 bis 1920 das Col¬ 
lege Notre-Dame de Belle-Vue in seiner Heimatstadt. An- 
schliefiend bezog er die Universite Catholique de Louvain 
(Leuven). Hier widmete er sich zunachst dem Studium der klassi- 
schen Philologie und der Philosophic, spater auch der Indologie 
und der Indogermanistik. 1923 erhielt er das Baccalaureat fur Phi¬ 
losophic, 1925 das Licentiat fur orientalische Sprachen, nachdem 
er das Examen in den Fachern Sanskrit, Awestisch, Armenisch, 
Vergleichende indogermanische Sprachwissenschaft sowie Ge- 
schichte der Religionen und Philosophien Indiens mit Auszeich- 
nung bestanden hatte. 

A 

Anschliefiend widmete sich Etienne Lamotte theologischen Stu- 
dien in der belgischen Erzbischofsstadt Mechelen, leistete den vor- 
geschriebenen Militardienst ab und setzte dann seine theologischen 
Studien an der Universita della Sapienza in Rom fort. In dieser 
Zeit wurde er zum romisch-katholischen Geistlichen geweiht. Nach 
Belgien zuriickgekehrt, lehrte Etienne Lamotte in den Jahren 1928 
bis 1930 am College Saint-Pierre in Leuven. Neben seiner Lehrta- 
tigkeit fiihrte er seine friiher begonnenen orientalischen Studien an 
der Universitat in Leuven fort. Wie er mir selbst einmal erzahlte, 
hatte der Erzbischof damals weitreichende Plane fur seine Zukunft 
als Geistlicher; doch blieb er seinem eigenen Ziel treu, die orientali- 

A 

stischen Studien in Leuven fortzusetzen. Im Juli 1929 wurde Etien¬ 
ne Lamotte zum Doctor linguarum orientalium sowie 1930 auf- 
grund seiner Dissertation Notes sur la Bhagavadgita zum Docteur en 
Philosophic et Lettres promoviert. 1930 erhielt er das erste Laureat 
du Concours universitaire 1928-1930 auf dem Gebiet der orientali- 
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schen Sprachen sowie bald danach im Dezember 1930 ein Reisesti- 
pendium fur Studien in Paris, das damals eine Blutezeit der indolo- 
gischen und buddhologischen Forschung erlebte. Hier waren Paul 
Demieville, Alfred Foucher, Marcelle Lalou, Sylvain Levi und 
ean Przyluski seine Lehrer. 

In Paris erhielten die Interessen Etienne Lamottes jene Ausrich- 

tung, durch deren konsequente Weiterfiihrung er spater selbst zum 

bedeutendsten Buddhismusforscher seiner Generation werden soll- 

te. Entscheidende Anregungen fur seine wissenschaftlichen Ar- 

beitsmethoden erhielt er von dem Altmeister der Buddhismusfor- 

schung Louis de La Vallee Poussin (1869-1938), unter dessen Lei- 

tung er nach seiner Riickkehr aus Paris seine Studien fortsetzte. 

Louis de La Vallee Poussin war 1894 Professor an der Universitat 

von Gent geworden. Hier hatte er wegen des flamisch-wallonischen 

Sprachenstreits 1929 seine planmafiige Lehrtatigkeit eingestellt und 

sich nun ausschliefilich seinen wissenschaftlichen Arbeiten gewid- 

met. Etienne Lamotte wurde sein letzter personlicher Schuler. 

✓ 

Im Jahre 1932 erhielt Etienne Lamotte einen Lehrauftrag an der 

Universitat in Leuven, der ihn zunachst sowohl zu indologischen 

und buddhologischen wie auch noch zu grazistischen Lehrveran- 

staltungen verpflichtete. Im Jahre 1937 wurde er zum ordentlichen 

Professor ernannt. Im Laufe seiner Tatigkeit an der Universite 

Catholique de Louvain hat Etienne Lamotte mehrere wichtige Uni- 

versitatsamter bekleidet. So nahm er 1950 bis 1959 die Leitung des 

Institut Orientaliste der Universitat wahr und amtierte 1952 als 

Dekan der Faculte de Philosophic et Lettres. 

* 

1951 ist Etienne Lamotte zum korrespondierenden und 1959 
zum ordentlichen Mitglied der Academie Royale des Sciences, des 
Lettres et des Beaux-Arts de Belgique gewahlt worden, wo er die 
von Louis de La Vallee Poussin begrundete Tradition der Forde- 
rung buddhistischer Studien in der Akademie weiterfuhrte. Etienne 
Lamotte sind in Anerkennung seiner iiberragenden wissenschaftli¬ 
chen Leistungen zahlreiche Ehrungen zuteil geworden, von denen 

ich hier nur einige anfuhren mochte: 1952 Wahl zum Ehrenmit- 
✓ 

glied der Ecole Frangaise d’Extreme-Orient, 1960 der Societe Asia- 
tique in Paris, 1967 der Royal Asiatic Society in London, 1976 der 
International Association of Buddhist Studies usw. Mehrere aus- 
landische wissenschaftliche Akademien haben ihn zu ihrem Mit- 
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glied gewahlt, so 1969 die Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Let- 
tres in Paris, 1968 die China Academy in Taipei, 1970 die British 
Academy in London und 1972 die Akademie der Wissenschaften in 
Gottingen. Die Universitaten von Gent, von Rom und von Kalani- 
ya (Sri Lanka) haben ihm ihre Ehrendoktorwiirden verliehen. 

Etienne Lamotte ist auch von seiten der kirchlichen Autoritaten 

voile Anerkennung seiner wissenschaftlichen Leistungen und vor 

allem auch seines Beitrags zur Verstandigung zwischen Christen 

und Buddhisten zuteil geworden. 1941 erhielt er die Wiirde eines 

Canonicus ehrenhalber im erzbischoflichen Dom zu Mechelen. 

1954 ernannte ihn Papst Paul VI. zum Berater und 1968 zum Kor- 

respondenten des Secretariatus pro non Christianis. Seit 1964 war 
✓ 

Etienne Lamotte Hauspralat S. H. des Papstes. Auch mehrere wis- 
senschaftliche Preise sowie hohe belgische und franzosische Orden 

wurden ihm verliehen. 

✓ 

Etienne Lamotte ist der Welt des Buddhismus bis ins hohe Alter 
nur in ihren schriftlichen Zeugnissen und in personlichen Gespra- 
chen mit einzelnen in Europa weilenden Buddhisten begegnet. Nur 
ein einziges Mai in seinem Leben, im Alter von 73 Jahren, bereiste 
er ein vom Buddhismus gepragtes Land. Als er in der Zeit vom 7. 
bis zum 22. Oktober 1977 auf Einladung der Japan Foundation 
Vortrage an mehreren japanischen Universitaten hielt, bereiteten 
ihm japanische Buddhisten einen geradezu triumphalen Empfang. 
Als ich fiinf Jahre spater Japan besuchte, wurde mir noch genau be- 
richtet, wo er gewohnt und wo er Vortrage gehalten hatte, war er 
damals doch bereits von vielen Buddhisten als eine der bedeutend- 
sten Autoritaten fur das richtige Verstandnis ihrer Religion aner- 
kannt. 

Freunde und Schuler veroffentlichten zu seinem 70. Geburtstag 
in Leuven eine Biographie und Bibliographic unter dem Titel Notice 
sur Mgr E. Lamotte (Louvain 1972). Die ihm gewidmete Festschrift 
Indianisme et bouddhisme, Melanges offerts a Mgr Etienne Lamotte 
(Louvain-la-neuve 1980) enthalt ebenfalls eine von Daniel-Donnet 
abgefafite kurze Biographie und eine Bibliographic (S. VII-XVI) 

Etienne Lamotte hat uns ein Lebenswerk hinterlassen, durch das 
der Stand der Buddhismusforschung von Grund auf verandert wor- 
den ist. Sein erstes Buch, die schon erwahnte Dissertation Notes sur 
la Bhagavadgita (1929) war zwar noch Fragen der hinduistischen 
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Philosophic- und Religionsgeschichte gewidmet, die ihn wahrend 

seiner friihen Studienjahre beschaftigt hatten, doch schon in seiner 

zweiten Monographic hat er sich dem Themenkreis zugewandt, der 

fur den Rest seines Lebens im Mittelpunkt seiner Interessen stehen 

sollte: die grundliche Erschlielkmg der Texte des klassischen Ma- 

hayana sowie ihrer textlichen und geistigen Grundlagen im fruhen 

Buddhismus. Seine erste grofie Arbeit erschien unter dem Titel 

L’Explication des Mysteres (Samdhinirmocanasutra), texte tibetain edite et 

traduit (Universite de Louvain, 1935). Sie enthalt eine kommentier- 
• • 

te Ubersetzung eines im Sanskrit-Original verlorenen, aber in einer 

tibetischen und in fiinf chinesischen Fassungen erhaltenen Werkes 

der Yogacara-Schule des indischen Mahayana-Buddhismus. Be- 

• • 

reits diese Ubersetzung des Samdhinirmocanasutra war durch 

hochste Zuverlassigkeit in der Wiedergabe des Textes in Sinn und 

Inhalt sowie durch erstaunliche Informationsfulle in den beigegebe- 

nen Anmerkungen ausgezeichnet. Wie in alien seinen spateren Ar- 

/ 

beiten, gibt Etienne Lamotte der franzosischen Wiedergabe der 

philosophischen und dogmatischen Begriffe jeweils die zugrunde 

liegenden Sanskrit-Bezeichnungen bei, womit eine exakte Bestim- 

mung der Bedeutung unabhangig von der bis heute noch nicht ver- 

• • 

bindlich festgelegten Ubersetzungsterminologie erfolgt. 

Schon ein Jahr spater konnte das nachste grofie Werk erschei- 

• • 

nen, namlich die Ubersetzung des Karmasiddhiprakarana unter 
dem Titel Le Traite de I’Acte de Vasubandhu (in: Melanges chinois et 
bouddhiques IV, 1936, S. 1-144), also die Bearbeitung einer Ab- 
handlung uber die von verschiedenen Richtungen des friihen 
Buddhismus vertretenen Theorien fiber das Wesen der Tat ( kar - 
man) und ihrer Wirkungen. In dem Text darf man eine Schrift des 
grofien Philosophen Vasubandhu sehen, dessen Hauptwerk Abhi- 
dharmakosa Lamottes Lehrer Louis de La Vallee Poussin erschlos- 
sen hatte. Wie das Samdhinirmocanasutra, ist auch das Karma¬ 
siddhiprakarana im Sanskrit-Original verloren gegangen, so dafi 
Etienne Lamotte seiner Ubersetzung nur die tibetischen und chine¬ 
sischen Fassungen zugrundelegen konnte. Dasselbe gilt fur das 
dritte grofie Ubersetzungswerk aus dieser Schaffensperiode, La 
Somme du Grand Vehicule (Mahayanasamgraha) d’Asanga (2 Bande, Lou¬ 
vain 1938-39), das eines der Hauptwerke des grofien indischen 
Yogacara-Meisters Asanga (4. Jahrh. n. Chr.) zum Gegenstand 
hat. 
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Im Jahre 1944 erschien sodann der erste Band des Werkes, das 

✓ 

Etienne Lamotte selbst als sein Magnum opus betrachtet hat, nam- 

• • 

lich seine ausfuhrlich kommentierte Ubersetzung des Mahaprajna- 
paramitasutropadesa (“Auslegung uber den grofien Lehrtext der 
Vollkommenheit der Weisheit”). Lamottes Werk tragt den Titel Le 
Traite de la Grande Vertu de Sagesse de Nagarjuna (Mahdprajndpdramitdsa- 
stra) und erschien in 5 Banden (I, 1944; II 1949; III 1970; IV 1976; 
V, 1980) mit 2451 Seiten Text sowie 151 Seiten Einleitung und Bi¬ 
bliographic. Dieser Lehrtext, von Etienne Lamotte meist kurz “der 
Upadesa” genannt, ist im noch umfangreicheren Sanskrit-Original 
verloren gegangen und nur in einer gekiirzten chinesischen Uber¬ 
setzung iiberliefert worden, die zwischen 404 und 406 n. Chr. von 
dem aus Zentralasien stammenden Kumarajlva angefertigt wurde. 
Kumarajiva schrieb das Werk dem Nagarjuna zu, doch darf man 
davon ausgehen, dafi der Upadesa nicht ein Werk des beriihmten 
Nagarjuna gewesen ist, den wir als Autor der Mulamadhyamaka- 
karika und mehrerer anderer philosophischer Grundwerke der 
Sunyavada- oder Madhyamika-Schule kennen. Der Upadesa ist 
nach Lamottes Feststellungen vielmehr im 4. Jahrhundert im 
Nordwesten Indiens entstanden. Es handelt sich um eine umfassen- 
de Darstellung des Mahayana-Buddhismus in seiner geistigen Aus- 
einandersetzung mit den Lehren des Sravakayana (Hlnayana), also 
der Lehre der Anhanger der alten Schulen, und zwar in erster Linie 
mit dem Sarvastivada. Das Werk darf als eine wirkliche Enzyklopa- 
die des Buddhismus gelten, in der die traditionellen Lehren, wie sie 
vor allem im Abhidharma und in der Sutra-Literatur der Sarvasti- 
vadin zu finden sind, in grofier Ausfiihrlichkeit vorgestellt werden. 
Ihre Darstellung nimmt sogar mehr Raum ein als ihre Widerlegung 
vom Standpunkt des Mahayana, den der Verfasser des Upadesa 
vertritt. Es ist gewifi kein Zufall, dafi sich mit Etienne Lamotte ein 
Gelehrter mit beispiellosem enzyklopadischem Wissen uber den 
Buddhismus der Aufgabe gewidmet hat, dieses Werk zu 
erschliefien. Die funf Bande sind durch die Beifiigung von Tausen- 
den ausfiihrlicher Anmerkungen zu einer umfassenden Informa- 


tionsquelle fur die friihe und die klassische buddhistische Uberliefe- 
rung geworden. Viele dieser Anmerkungen sind kleine Monogra- 
phien zur Erklarung einzelner Lehrbegriffe, Lehrtexte, Le^enden 
und sonstiger Uberlieferungen des indischen Buddhismus. Etienne 
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Lamotte hat dafur nicht nur die Ergebnisse der modernen, und 

zwar der westlichen ebenso wie der japanischen Buddhismusfor- 

schung umfassend ausgewertet, sondern auch die fast unuberblick- 

bare Fiille der Originaltexte in den indischen Sprachen Sanskrit 

• • 

und Pali, sowie die Ubersetzungen indischer Texte im chinesischen 
und im tibetischen buddhistischen Kanon. Noch ist diese “Edel- 
steinmine” buddhologischen Wissens schwer beniitzbar, weil es 
kein Register dazu gibt. Dieses wird zur Zeit unter Leitung von La- 
mottes Schuler Hubert Durt im Institut du Hobogirin in Kyoto er- 
arbeitet. Es wird uns die Fiille des in diesen Banden verborgenen 
Wissens erst voll erschliessen. 

Im Jahre 1958 erschien Lamottes Abhandlung iiber die altere 

Geschichte des indischen Buddhismus unter dem Titel Histoire du 

/ 

bouddhisme indien , des origines a Vere Saka (Louvain 1958). Wie Her¬ 
mann Oldenberg mit seinem Werk “Buddha: Sein Leben, seine 
Lehre, seine Gemeinde” im Jahre 1881 eine ganz neue Epoche der 
Buddhismusforschung eingeleitet hat, so gilt dasselbe fast 80 Jahre 
spater fur Lamottes “Histoire”, ein Werk, dessen Bedeutung fur 
die Buddhologie sich in der Tat nur mit Oldenbergs Buch verglei- 

chen lafit. Auf fast 900 Seiten werden nicht nur die Geschichte, son- 

• • 

dern auch die heiligen Schriften, die Lehren und die Uberlieferun- 

gen des friihen indischen Buddhismus nach dem heutigen Kennt- 

nisstand dargestellt, und zwar wiederum unter umfassender Be- 

riicksichtigung abendlandischer wie ostasiatischer Forschung. 

Auch dieses Werk hat noch nicht die Beachtung gefunden, die ihm 

zukommt. Dies liegt vor allem daran, dafi es noch keine englische 
• • 

Ubersetzung davon gibt, und dafi leider vor allem den meisten un- 
serer indischen Fachkollegen, aber auch vielen unserer Studenten 
ausreichende Lesekenntnisse der franzosischen Sprache fehlen. 
Wie ich erfahre, darf man in absehbarer Zeit mit dem Erscheinen 
einer englischen (und ubrigens auch einer japanischen) Uberset¬ 
zung dieses Standard- und Meisterwerkes rechnen und damit auch, 
dafi in Zukunft die gesamte Buddhismusforschung aus dieser rei- 
chen Quelle schopfen kann. 

Bereits drei Jahre nach diesem grofien Kompendium legte 
Etienne Lamotte seine Ubersetzung des Vimalaklrtinirdesa ( L En- 
seignement de Vimalakirti , Louvain 1962) vor, eines der bedeutend- 
sten Werke der indischen Mahayana-Literatur, wiederum mit 
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iiberaus reicher Kommentierung und unter sorgfaltigstem Ver- 
gleich der — abgesehen von einigen kleinen Bruchstucken des Ur- 
textes — allein erhalten gebliebenen chinesischen und tibetischen 
Versionen. Der Vimalaklrtinirdesa gehort bis heute zu den grund- 
legenden religiosen Bekenntnisschriften aller Formen des Mahaya- 
na. Weitere drei Jahre spater erschien die Ubersetzung des Suram- 
gamasamadhisutra {La Concentration de la Marche heroique , Bruxelles 
1965), eines friihen, ebenfalls der Madhyamaka-Schule des Maha- 
yana angehorigen Lehrtextes. 

✓ 

Neben diesen monumentalen Schriften verdanken wir Etienne 
Lamotte eine grofiere Anzahl bedeutender wissenschaftlicher Auf- 
satze, von denen ich hier nur einige ausgewahlte Beispiele nennen 
mochte, durch die er weitere Forschung besonders nachhaltig 
beeinflufit hat. Dies gilt fur die Ausfiihrungen zur buddhistischen 
Hermeneutik in der Festschrift J. Ph. Vogel 1947 {La critique d’au- 
thenticite dans le bouddhisme ), die Darlegungen uber die Urspriinge 
des Mahayana-Buddhismus in der Festschrift F. Weller 1954 {Sur la 
formation du Mahayana) ebenso wie fur Le bouddhisme des laics (Fest¬ 
schrift S. Yamaguchi, 1955) und auch fur die meisterhaften Mono- 
graphien uber Mahjusn (T’oung Pao, 1960) und uber Vajrapani en 
Inde (Festschrift P. Demieville, 1966). 

✓ 

Wie bereits oben in der kurzen Biographie Etienne Lamottes er- 
wahnt, ist er wissenschaftlicher Berater des papstlichen Secretaria- 
tus pro non Christianis gewesen. Gleichwohl hat er sich nur an we- 
nigen Stellen seines gewaltigen Lebenswerkes zur Frage des Ver- 
haltnisses von Christentum und Buddhismus geaufiert. Diesem 
Thema war sein Akademievortrag La bienveillance bouddhique (1952) 
gewidmet, in dem die in der Literatur aufierst unterschiedlich beur- 
teilte Frage erortert wird, wie sich die buddhistische maitri zur 
christlichen Nachstenliebe verhalte. Der Begriinder der friihen wis- 
senschaftlichen Buddhismusforschung, Eugene Burnouf (1801- 
1852), hatte den Buddhismus als “une religion de charite” defi- 
niert, und der beriihmte Indologe Richard Pischel (1849-1908) hob 
in diesem Sinn in “Leben und Lehre des Buddha’ ’ (1905) hervor, 
dafi die Bedeutung der Nachstenliebe im Buddhismus der im Chris¬ 
tentum in keiner Weise nachstehe. Andererseits hat Hermann Ol- 
denberg in seinem grundlegenden Buddha-Buch die Ansicht vertre- 
ten, dafi die buddhistische und die christliche Konzeption der 
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Nachstenliebe wenig miteinander gemeinsam hatten; einige der be- 

deutendsten Buddhologen wie A. Foucher und L. de La Vallee 

/ 

Poussin haben ahnlich gedacht. Etienne Lamotte wehrt sich dage- 
gen, unsere eigenen Denkgewohnheiten unkritisch auf die Beurtei- 
lung eines Begriffs anzuwenden, der nur in seinem inneren Zusam- 
menhang mit den Grundvorstellungen der buddhistischen Religion 
richtig verstanden werden kann. Indem er diesen Zusammenhang 
herstellt, gibt er seinen Lesern die Mittel an die Hand, die es er- 
moglichen, sich selbst ein Urteil zu bilden (Bulletin de PAcademie 
Royale de Belgique, Classe des Lettres 1952, S. 384). 

Auch die im Bulletin des 4 ‘Secretariates pro non Christianis” 

(1966, Nr. 3, S. 127-137) enthaltenen Suggestions concerning contact 

with the Buddhists sind konsequent an dem Ziel orientiert, dem Leser 

die fur sein eigenes Urteil notigen Kenntnisse zu verschaffen. Die 

aufierst prazise Darstellung der Grundlehren des Buddhismus ist so 

formuliert, dafi sich auch der Buddhist voll damit identifizieren 

kann. Etienne Lamotte fiihrt uns zu der Einsicht, dafi sich die bei- 

den Religionen nicht etwa durch radikale Gegensatze im Bereich 

des religiosen Lebens oder der Mystik unterscheiden, sondern weil 

sie voneinander verschiedene philosophische Grundlagen haben. 

Die Einsicht in diese Verschiedenheit vermag uns dazu zu verhel- 

fen, jene “instinktiven harten Reaktionen” des Abendlanders zu 

vermeiden, die die Gefuhle “unserer buddhistischen Briider verlet- 

✓ 

zen” konnten. Etienne Lamotte stellt hier sechs buddhistische 
Grundvorstellungen heraus (S. 131): 

1. Es gibt keinen Gott, der unser Schicksal bestimmt, sondern es 
sind allein unsere eigene Handlungen; und so ist es auch nicht 
Gott, der uns erlost, sondern eine bestimmte Form der Weisheit 
vermag unser Handeln zu neutralisieren und uns zur Erlosung zu 
fuhren. 

2. Diese buddhistische Weisheit besteht in der Erkenntnis der 
Unbestandigkeit, der Leidensnatur und der Unpersonlichkeit aller 
Phanomene. 

3. Die Erlosung, das Nirvana, ist die restlose Uberwindung von 
Unwissenheit und Leidenschaft, das Ende der Wiedergeburt, we- 
der eine Form von Existenz noch eine Form von Nicht-Existenz. 

4. Voraussetzung fur das Erlangen dieser Weisheit ist die 
Sammlung des Geistes. Diese dient allein dem Ziel, sich von alien 
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Vorstellungen zu befreien; so ist auch die beste aller Meditationen 
diejenige, die kein Objekt hat. 

5. Der Buddha ist nicht die Wahrheit, sondern er hat die Wahr- 
heit entdeckt und sie gelehrt, und damit hat er den Weg zum Nir¬ 
vana aufgezeigt. Schon im Kontext des friihen Buddhismus scheint 
es sinnlos, das Wesen des Buddha etwa “im Fleisch”, also in sei- 
nem verganglichen Korper sehen zu wollen: Man mufi es vielmehr 
in seiner Lehre sehen. Von den Anhangern des Mahayana wird die 
“absolute Reinheit” der Buddhas postuliert, und diese “absolute 
Reinheit” ist nichts anderes als die “vollige Nichtexistenz”. 

p 

6. Die Buddhisten unterwerfen sich einem strengen Sittenge- 
setz, das inhaltlich weitgehend dem christlichen “Naturrecht” ent- 
spricht. Grundlage dieser Ethik ist es, nichts zu tun, was andere 
Wesen verletzen konnte. 

✓ 

Bereits im Jahre 1959 hatte Etienne Lamotte in drei Vortragen, 

die er auf Einladung der Fondazione Giorgi Cini in Venedig gehal- 

ten hat, die Grundlehren des friihen Buddhismus zusammengefafit; 

diese Vortrage wurden unter dem Tit el Lo spirito del buddhismo antico 

veroffentlicht und 1961 von A. Pezzali ins Englische iibersetzt. 
✓ 

Etienne Lamotte griindete — anders als manche andere neuere Au- 
toren, die meinen, den urspriinglichen Inhalt der Lehre des Bud¬ 
dha im Gegensatz zu einer angeblich mifiverstandenen oder gar 
verfalschten Lehre bestimmen zu konnen — sein Verstandnis der 
Buddha-Lehre stets auf die Texte und auf traditionelle Interpreta- 
tionen, soweit diese nicht schliissig als spatere Zutaten erwiesen 
werden konnen. Er sieht im friihen Buddhismus daher in erster Li- 


nie “eine moralische Lehre”, kaum eine “metaphysische 
Theorie”, zumal fiir die indische Tradition die Wiederverkorpe- 
rungslehre keine Theorie, sondern eine feststehende Tatsache ist. 
Davon ausgehend, erscheint die buddhistische Erlosungslehre tat- 
sachlich weitgehend frei von metaphysischen Theorien. Das Band- 
chen bildet eine meisterhafte Einfiihrung in das Verstandnis der 
buddhistischen Religion, wie sie nur ein Gelehrter vom Range La- 
mottes formulieren konnte. 

• • 

Eine knappe, genaue und doch iiberaus inhaltsreiche Ubersicht 

iiber den indischen Buddhismus und seine Geschichte schrieb 
✓ 

Etienne Lamotte einige Jahre spater fiir das Secretariatus pro non 
Christianis (A la rencontre du bouddhisme , I, Rom 1970). Auch seine 
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letzte Abhandlung bietet eine solche zusammenfassende Darstel- 
lung, ebenfalls in dem fur seine Arbeiten charakteristischen prazi- 
sen und gleichzeitig souveranen Stil formuliert. Etienne Lamotte 
hat es auf meine Bitte hin noch ubernommen, fur den Band The 
World of Buddhism (London 1984) die Abschnitte fiber den fruhen 
Buddhismus und uber das Mahayana beizutragen, obwohl er da- 
mals bereits schwer erkrankt war. Die zunachst entstandene aus- 

fuhrliche Fassung des Beitrags erschien unter dem Titel Le boud- 

/ 

dhisme de Sakyamuni in den Nachrichten der Gottinger Akademie 
(1983, Nr. 4), eine kiirzere Version in dem genannten Buch. Er hat 
das Erscheinen dieser Arbeiten nicht mehr erlebt. 

a 

Nur selten hat sich Etienne Lamotte in seinen Schriften unmittel- 
bar oder mittelbar zu aktuellen Ereignissen geaufiert. Eine bemer- 
kenswerte Ausnahme ist sein Akademievortrag Le suicide religieux 
dans le bouddhisme ancien (1965), der durch die damals bekannt ge- 
wordenen Selbstmorde buddhistischer Monche und Nonnen in 
Vietnam veranlafit war und in dem die geistigen Grundlagen dieser 
Selbstopferungen aufgezeigt werden. 

Immer wieder kreisten seine Gedanken um die zentrale Vorstel- 
lung des fruhen Mahayana, jener Form des Buddhismus, in deren 
Tiefen er wie kein anderer eingedrungen ist: die Konzeption von 
der “Leere” (sunyata), in der sich alle Gegensatze auflosen. Dieses 
Thema zieht sich durch die meisten seiner Schriften, und, wenn er 
mit Freunden sprach, so liefi er es auch im Gesprach anklingen. Zu 
den vielen Fragen, die sich fur ihn dabei ergaben, gehoren beson- 
ders die Zusammenhange des Begriffs der “Leere” im Mahayana 
mit der Begriffswelt der fruhen kanonischen Texte. Sie ist z.B. in 
dem Beitrag Trois Sutra du Samyukta sur la vacuite (Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies 36, 1973, S. 313-323) be- 
handelt, einer beispielhaften griindlichen philologischen und philo- 
sophischen Untersuchung. In knapper Form hat er am 7. Februar 
1977 in seinem letzten Vortrag vor der koniglich belgischen Akade¬ 
mie liber sein Verstandnis der Sunyata gesprochen (Le concept de va - 
cuite dans le bouddhisme , Bulletin de l’Academie Royale de Belgique, 
Classe des Lettres 1977, S. 66-78). 

✓ 

Die grofie wissenschaftliche Bibliothek von Etienne Lamotte ist 
nach den Bestimmungen seines Testaments an das Institut du Ho- 
bogirin in Kyoto libergegangen, in dem das von Paul Demieville 
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begriindete enzyklopadische Worterbuch des Buddhismus nach 

✓ 

den sino-japanischen Quellen erarbeitet wird. Diesem von der Eco- 
le Frangaise d’Extreme-Orient getragenen grofien Unternehmen 
hat sich Etienne Lamotte seit seinen Studienjahren in Paris eng ver- 
bunden gefuhlt. 

Lamottes bedeutendstes Vermachtnis bleiben seine Schriften, 
die uns eine schier unuberblickbare Fulle von Wissen und Einsich- 
ten in das Wesen der buddhistischen Religion vermitteln. In sei- 
nem personlichen Leben trat er ganz hinter seinem Werk zuriick. 
Etienne Lamotte war ein iiberaus bescheidener, liebenswurdiger 
und grofizugiger Mensch, der den Geist der beiden grofien Religio- 
nen, denen er durch Beruf und Neigung verbunden war, auch in 
seinem eigenen Verhalten verwirklicht hat. 

Nachtrag zur Bibliographie 

Die Veroffentlichungen von Etienne Lamotte bis zum Jahre 1977 — zehn Buch- 
titel (in insgesamt 15 Banden), 54 Beitrage in wissenschaftlichen Zeitschriften und 
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STAGES IN THE EVOLUTION OF A WORLD PICTURE 

Bernhard Kolver 

Rituals have always held a recognized place in the practice of In¬ 
dian Religions, being as it were the manifest and tangible aspect of 
faith. The early stages of Indian tradition are perhaps unusual in 
that they afford a precise insight into the body of thought which 
went into its making, and in that they show rituals to be markedly 
rational in their claims, methods, and, perhaps, aims. Rituals are 
thought to work by virtue of embodying Truth, symbolizing or 
reproducing the structure of the world, in whole or in part. This 
grounding probably never was a matter of common knowledge. But 
it provided a satisfactory explanation for the efficacy of ritual acts. 
And if texts keep saying The Gods love what is hidden , then this is 
always to be read on the understanding that creation is not in prin¬ 
ciple beyond human comprehension. All this is implied in 
Oldenberg’s felicitous phrase of Vorwissenschaftliche Wissenschaft. 

What at some point of time appears to have been a faithful 
representation of the current state of an intellectual apprehension of 
the World subsequently came under the influence of a tendency 
that defeats the original purpose, if not of Ritual in the abstract, 
then at least of rituals and the mechanisms their effects depend 
upon, such as the early rationalists had conceived them to be. It 
seems to be in the very nature of ritual that forms, once chosen, 
tend to acquire hieratic rigidity. What used to mirror knowledge 
grew outdated, and was potentially divorced from developments in 
speculation or natural philosophy. A gap thus begins to make its 
appearance, and the longer the time elapsing, and the more strictly 
ritual adheres to established form, the wider the gap will be, until 
what in its beginnings—at least to the lettered—was an intellectual¬ 
ly satisfactory solution turns into a matter of formalities or belief, 
hallowed by tradition; shrouded, perhaps, in mystery; ornamental 
in character. 

This has by no means arrested ritual development: Protestant 
ideas are a long way off. In particular, there were certain patterns 
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that kindled religious imagination over longish periods, and it is 
one of them the developments of which we mean to re-trace. This is 
the ideas associated with the Directions of the Compass and their 
relations to the centre. 

In its way, this is a simple and obvious image, being based upon 
observable fact. It still enjoys great popularity with Hindus and 
Buddhists alike, and we can see how step by step it extends into 
fields of thought increasingly remote from the initial concept. What 
at its inception was a model to organize and comprehend spatial 
relations turns into a general mode to structure experience. 

To give an example I hope to develop upon another occasion. Of 
old, Hindu literary theory had taught there were eight kinds of 
emotional responses {rasas) a play evoked in its public: inclinations 
towards love, fear, disgust, etc. At some time, Kashmirian thinkers 
added a ninth item to this list, Acquiescence, santa-. (This is not 
Aristotle’s katharsis .) They claimed this last disposition a play can 
evoke in the spectator’s mind was related to Release, moksa -, the 
last and highest among the goals of a Hindu’s life, and had hence to 
be regarded as Chief among the emotional responses. This they did 
in spite of difficulties by no means inconsiderable: How, objectors 
asked, can a play be said to evoke acquiescence? its very point is to 
stir the mind to some more definite emotion—like love, or fear, or 
disgust. Furthermore: where in literature do we actually find a play 
or book that would induce acquiescence?—Part of the answer (and 
I have to confine myself to the briefest of summaries) is quite 
remarkable in its way, shifting the argument to another plane. 
What, did the innovators reply, is the intelligent reader’s response 
to History, to the Mahabharata, the RajataranginI, those tales of 
incessant strife, of fear and hatred and loyalty and love? can it be 
anything but insight into life’s futility, renunciation, in fact Ac¬ 
quiescence, motivated by the goal to obtain Release? 

The several emotions induced by the multitudinous episodes of 
history are, then, resolved into what the Kashmirians had come to 
regard as the chief among them—which mirrors the directional pat¬ 
tern, with the eight directions emanating from the centre, the point 
where their special characteristics are implied and latent, but not 
manifest yet. For this is how India had come to understand and in¬ 
terpret the directions and their relation to the centre: the Eight 
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Bhairavas, or the Eight Mothers (below, pp. 142) located in the 
directions of the compass all point back to the central and less tangi¬ 
ble deity who, though in himself difficult of access, deigns to 
manifest himself, in separate and distinct forms, at the periphery. I 
do think, then, this was the model which led to the ninth rasa being 
evolved: The spatial pattern had achieved a universal significance 
rooted in religion, and hence could be transferred to the realm of 
psychological description. And if I have spoken of ‘religion’, one 
should perhaps remember the word is used from a Western 
background. What is intended and effected would be better des¬ 
cribed in terms closer to Oldenberg’s, as long as ‘pre-scientific’ is 
divested of its derogatory connotations and understood to mean ‘in¬ 
sufficiently verified or verifiable’. 

In their results and methods, concatenations of the kind to be 
presently demonstrated owe a great deal to the early stages of In¬ 
dian thought. Brahmana texts, too, aim at joining facts together; 
their criteria for ordering, while often plausible and clear, yet at 
times seem arbitrary or obscure. A multitude of observations and 
interpretations begins to be organized, and this process culminates 
in the emergence of philosophical systems. Applications of the 
directional pattern follow similar techniques—but they are different 
in one essential respect: with them, it is the pattern which is fore¬ 
ordained; the Eight stand, not only at the end of the argument, but 
also at its beginning. 

If this is true, it means there was a pattern in common use for 
organizing thoughts or concepts which is vastly different from those 
of logic and yet was applied to learned and abstract contexts. The 
chief purpose of the following pages is to give an extended example 
for this kind of linking. For obviously one might think the above at¬ 
tempt at ‘explaining’ the emergence of the ninth rasa far-fetched. 
Now, a late mediaeval Sanskrit text from Nepal contains a veritable 
chain of uses of this pattern. There are the Directions pure and sim¬ 
ple; there are various applications; and these we shall see develop to 
stages increasingly remote from the initial concept, up to a point 
where to our ways of arguing the model is no longer apposite, and 
indeed landed the author(s) in what ought to have been dogmatic 
and descriptional difficulties. If—and this is the supposition fun¬ 
damental to the following pages—this model was nonetheless 
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adhered to, and indeed elaborated into what might be called a 
World Picture in the old and comprehensive sense of the term, and 
if this was done even at the cost of putting up with doctrinal insuffi¬ 
ciencies, then there must have been people who set great store by 
the original image. 

This we shall see used at a level where it tallies with fundamental 
assumptions, and thus may be taken to reflect the mainstream of 
religious thought. At the other extreme, we shall see the same pat¬ 
tern serve as the nucleus and organizing principle of what appears 
an arbitrary concatenation of ideas not easily related to any par¬ 
ticular creed or philosophical system, and of modest intellectual 
pretensions. Third, there are stages which one could take as mark¬ 
ing the transition between both extremes. 

It might be thought tempting to arrange these stages into a 
historical sequence, in order to demonstrate developments in the in¬ 
terpretation of a particular symbolic action. Yet it is well to 
remember the different stages it may be useful to distinguish are all 
attested in, and described from, the same text : and it is precisely the 
operation of the principle on various levels which constitutes a 
challenge to our understanding. 

The bulk of the present essay deals with heterogeneous matters 
and concepts, which have to be pursued at some detail in order to 
establish the context of a given conceptual chain. The reader may 
feel wearied by the lack of cogency about the argument: but this is 
the source speaking; and the very diversity of topics that could be 
wedded to the directional pattern is, in a sense, our subject. 

The Nepalese sanctuary called Svayambhunath no doubt is the 
most impressive Buddhist site in the Kathmandu Valley. Its core is 
formed by a stupa of monumental dimensions, topping a hill and 
thus overlooking much of the valley, and flanked by innumerable 
shrines to various Buddhist and Hindu deities. The mountain is 
very much of a centre in the life of Buddhists not only Newar, and 
must have been so for quite some time: in the 13th century, its 
reputation extended into the kingdoms of the Far West of Nepal. 1 

An eminent Buddhist monument in Hindu surroundings, not 
fossilized but still very much part of the everyday life of its environ¬ 
ment, is rare indeed, and the sanctuary richly rewards the observer. 
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Yet it was only a few years ago that a devout Buddhist, the in- 

✓ 

defatigable Shrl Hemraj Sakya, undertook and published a first 
comprehensive survey of the most eloquent witness to the culture of 
his community. 2 

Of course there is a collection of legends extolling its virtues. It 
usually goes by the name Svayambhu-Purana. Manuscripts exist in 
considerable profusion, and in a number of different recensions. 3 A 
Sanskrit text was published in the Bibliotheca Indica between 1894 
and 1900. 4 Though easily accessible, this book has not received 
much scholarly attention. This is hardly surprising. The first 
120-odd pages are enough to put off any reader. Obviously, the 
printed version was compiled from a number of sources, and none 
too carefully; the thread of the tale is constantly in danger of getting 
lost; and what is printed is so full of insufficiencies and elementary 
mistakes and misreadings that at times one wonders whether the 
learned editor—who, after all, was well versed in the various scripts 
of Nepal—ever read it at all. 5 

In spite of its insufficiencies (which do not affect the present argu¬ 
ment) it is this book which will serve as the basis of the present 
essay. For it is the only text I have seen so far which shows those 
variations of a single symbolic concept that one might usefully 
distinguish. If compiled from a multitude of sources, a picture like 
to the one here drawn would be open to one fundamental objection, 
viz., that the conjunction of facts existed only in the eyes of the 
beholder; and this objection would be hard to disprove prima facie , 
especially since the latter stages stand in such a remarkable contrast 
to the sophistication and consistency of Indian systems of religion 
and philosophy. The Purana allows us to argue from the compass of 
a single book. No doubt this book is a compilation: the very extracts 
we shall have to examine show discrepancies that are not easily 
reconciled. Yet these discrepancies were assembled under one and 
the same general heading and title, the concepts joined by in¬ 
digenous Buddhist authors: if they lack plausibility at times, this is 
a problem of the source rather than of the descriptive framework. 
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I 

The Points of the Compass: 

An Image and its Implications 

The chain of ideas we shall be occupied with has a beginning con¬ 
ventional enough. This is Lists of Holy Sites. The Purana deals with 
two types of them: fords ( tirthas ) and seats of deities (pithas). Visiting 
them brings not religious merit only: we shall see lists of ‘fruits’ 
which show wordly gain is by no means outside their scope. 6 Of the 
two terms, tlrtha -, i.e. ‘ford’, which in common parlance can denote 
any holy place, is usually employed in its more narrow sense: the 
fords the Purana speaks of are in most cases located at the con¬ 
fluence of rivers, pitha -, on the other hand, bears the usual wider 
sense of ‘shrine’. This is apparently an extension of an older and 
more specialized meaning; the word used to denote ‘seat’ or 
‘pedestal’—the place, that is, the divine image was placed upon or 
the deity invoked to. This ties in well enough with those types of 
Tantrik worship that begin with the invocation of the deity and end 
with his or her dismissal. It would fit in, too, with the Newar prac¬ 
tice of housing the orthodox image of a deity in a building of its own 
(a devalaya- or dyahchem , i.e. ‘house of the god’) and taking it out to 
the seat, the pith , only upon special festive occasions. 

This orthodox interpretation, though, runs counter to general 
practice. For the year round, it is at the pith where the deity is 
generally worshipped by the great mass of the population. From 
general behaviour, nobody would guess that what goes by the name 
of ‘seat’ should lack the most essential feature of a shrine, viz., the 
presence of the godhead. There is a dichotomy, then, between its 
standing in the eyes of the orthodox, and the status it actually en¬ 
joys* 

The questions that now automatically raise their heads are 
strengthened once one takes a closer look at piths. They bear little 
resemblance to pedestals of metal-cast images. Crowned by a 
iorana , they are built around what doubtless are manifestations of 
deities. In the vast majority of cases, these are aniconic: unhewn 
stones, sometimes oddly shaped, are very common. It is these that 
worship is normally addressed to, and only during festivals they will 
be quite literally superseded by the orthodox figure from the 
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dyahchem , the house of god. Possibly, this twofold sanctuary, ‘seat’ 
and ‘house of God’, is the result of pre-Hindu deities being incor¬ 
porated into the Hindu pantheon. Orthodoxy was satisfied in in¬ 
troducing an image that conformed to iconographical canons, and 
incidentally demoted the original deity to the status of his/her 
‘seat’, potential or preferred. It is worth noting that it is only minor 
gods of the pantheon who are assigned a pith : in Nepal, I know of 
none holy to one of the three great gods of Hinduism. On the inter¬ 
pretation suggested, this would be easily understood: in the process 
of Hinduization, local divinities were identified, not with the major 
gods, but with figures of their entourage , or with secondary deities. 

Such sacred sites are often grouped together to form systems. A 
very frequent pattern is the circle ( mandala - or cakra-). Nowadays, 
this usually consists of eight members, ideally distributed over the 
cardinal and intermediate points of the compass (examples are 
quoted below, pp. 147 ff.). Another common, and possibly earlier, 
form is confined to the cardinal directions. The Tathagatas 
(Dhyanibuddhas) surrounding a stupa (Aksobhya E, Rat- 
nasambhava S, Amitabha W, Amoghasiddhi N) are an example 
very well known. 

Readings of the Pattern 

If we have just spoken of the Four and Eight, we have omitted 
what in a sense is the most important position of all, and the clue to 
the entire pattern. This is the centre from which they derive their 
meaning and significance. 

(1) Early stages of this image can still be observed. The dome of a 
stupa is often crowned by a turret, its ground plan a square, the four 
sides facing the cardinal directions, each side sometimes painted 
with a stylized face in visual expression of the fact that the Buddha’s 
teachings are addressed to the whole world (just as it is addressed to 
everybody: when speaking of people, texts occasionally describe 
them by listing the Four Castes plus those ‘of other births (jati -), 
born here and born elsewhere). 7 In this sense, the Four (or Eight) 
Directions, when fully enumerated, are a cypher for ‘everywhere’. 
This is most clearly expressed by that very common form of adora¬ 
tion, the circumambulation, which for its effect depends upon the 
circle being closed, i.e. the directions being traversed completely. 
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Proof of the universal validity claimed for the pattern would seem to 
come from zenith and nadir being occasionally added to the 
horizontal directions: the vertical axis underlines the same idea by 
adding the Upper and Nether Worlds. 

(2) This, then, is the pattern when focussing upon the centre. 
The same model, though, can be used to emphasize distinctions. For 
different divinities can be assigned to the separate directions of the 
compass. Among them, the Guardians of the Quarters ( dikpalas , 
lokapalas) probably are the best known. They include some of the 
great gods of Vedic religion: Indra, Agni, Varuna. This is 
sometimes regarded as a ‘loss of status’, what used to be universal 
gods dwindling to the role of mere protectors of this region or that. 
The shift might be considered from the opposite angle, as testifying 
to the extraordinary importance that came to be attached to the 
directional pattern—a pattern which incidentally offered a satisfac¬ 
tory solution to the vexing question of the hierarchical order 
prevailing between them. 

This arrangement proved most attractive, sufficiently so to serve 
as a model for other groups of divinities that originally followed dif¬ 
ferent structural principles. The Mothers ( Matrkas ) used to be seven 
goddesses, arranged in a linear sequence. Before our eyes, they are 
converted into the spatial arrangement (: which necessitated a 
group of eight; this is how MahalaksmI came to be added to their 
number). 

In this form, the pattern came to be applied to another purpose, 
viz., territorial delimitation. A house, temple, town, or country is 
placed under the guardianship of a group of deities who are 
distributed over the Four or Eight Quarters; they surround the ter¬ 
ritory thus protected; they are worshipped by the usual means, in¬ 
cluding circumambulation; and this circumambulation serves to set 
off the lands so protected from their surroundings. This application 
is, as it were, the structural opposite of the first: The eyes on the 
stupa assert a universal claim; the gods who surround a territory 
mark a boundary. 

(3) And finally, there is a third interpretation which as it were 
unites the two that preceded, and which proved particularly 
suitable to a prominent current in Hindu and Buddhist thought. 
This is the gods of the directions being referred to the Centre , and being 
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taken as manifestations of a Central Deity. The Four Tathagatas 
surrounding the stupa all emanate from the Primeval Buddha prin¬ 
ciple, the Adibuddha, conceived in their midst; the Eight Bhairavas 

✓ 

manifest various aspects of Siva. One sense the icon means to ex¬ 
press is this: In its entire truth, the Ultimate Principle, the highest 
God, is not easily grasped, and cannot be represented in its totality. 
What is accessible and can be pictured is partial manifestations, 
emanations—and these will be distinct from each other; they reflect 
and respond to man’s partial understanding of the godhead, and 
the differences of interpretation that prevail among men. 

This idea remarkable in its maturity and potential of tolerance 
(and I use the word advisedly, pace Hacker) often availed itself of 
the spatial symbol; it overrode (but never quite displaced) the 
Guardians of the Quarters. Thus, we find systems of shrines or 
statues or struts: Eight Bhairavas, or Mothers, or even Ganesas, 8 
who ideally occupy the eight regions of the compass. These con¬ 
figurations can again be used to ward off a territory: the ideal line 
connecting the deities forms a ritual boundary which sets the 
enclosed ‘field’ ( ksetra -) off from the unprotected world outside. 

There was one great advantage the spatial representation offered 
over the conceptual one. It allowed for circumambulation 
( pradaksina -)—i.e. a ritual performance that could be taken to ex¬ 
press an additional and very essential religious notion. By closing 
the ring, man has worshipped all the various emanations of the 
godhead; in doing so, he has as it were incidentally worshipped the 
one ineffable centre where oppositions and distinctions are re¬ 
solved. This is, then, an indirect approach to a deity or principle 
otherwise well-nigh inaccessible. 

Each shrine in such conjunctions is part of a system, and has to 
be understood by reference to the centre. And the centre itself re¬ 
mains vacant: no attributes, no qualities, no shrine (or if there is 
one, as in the Barabudur, it is empty): a clear image for the inex¬ 
pressible comprehensiveness of the Absolute. 

(4) In the course of time, this fundamental thought seems to have 
become obscured: the implied reference to the centre was lost from 
sight; the central divinity begins to appear in the flesh. To return to 
the Buddhist example: the middle Tathagata receives a name, 
Vairocana; he assumes an individuality (: there are iconographical 
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instructions as to his appearance); and since in a stupa the ideal 
middle is inaccessible, hid in its hemisphere of stone, his effigy is 
moved outside, to the periphery, being placed next to Aksobhya. 
Doubtless this might be called a distortion of the pattern: the centre 
should not be named; its deity should not become manifest, nor 
ought he leave his proper place. Yet these modifications will have 
contributed greatly to the popularity of the arrangement. For now it 
could be used by all those who meant to further a particular cult of 
their own: it could turn ‘sectarian’. Adaptations of local deities 
could be placed into the centre, tutelary divinities of clans, 
favourite gods ( istadevatas ) of individuals; there even is an instance 
of the centre being occupied by a group of three. 9 

(5) This method to visualize and experience relations must at 
times have proved most appealing: there are instances where, by 
way of a transfer, it is applied to chains of concepts that in 
themselves had no connection whatever to space or pilgrimage. 

The Vajracaryas, e.g., know of a kind of pilgrimage where 24 
shrines have to be visited in a fixed succession. 10 These are 
origanized into three sets of eight, and each set is arranged in ac¬ 
cordance with the cardinal and intermediate directions, so that the 
whole performance consists of three circumambulations with nar¬ 
rowing diameters. The 24 shrines, now, stand for the 24 ultimate 
components ( tattvas ) of Samkhya philosophy, as transposed into a 
Tantrik context, and the three circles are said to symbolize the 
Three Bodies of the Buddha ( trikaya -), i.e. for the circles of Thought 
(i citta -), Speech/Word ( vak -), and Body ( kaya -). 

It is a metaphysical truth which this series of circumambulations 
tries to transpose into spatial relations. From a doctrinal point of 
view, the adaptation is not really satisfactory: nobody will think it 
particularly illuminating to see the ultimate components of 
Samkhya subdivided into groups of eight. This is an instance, then, 
of the pattern growing beyond its proper sphere, and of such 
transfers the Svayambhupurana offers many cases. 

(6) Possibly by analogical extension, other natural processes 
could be used as a means for structuring experience. The text we 
shall presently concern ourselves with has a list of twelve holy sites 
which is organized round a temporal pattern, with the months of 
the year its guiding criterion (pp. 147 ff. below). And if we have 
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taken the spatial metaphor to stand for ‘everywhere’, we could cor¬ 
respondingly be inclined to say the lists of months stands for ‘at all 
times’: we shall see the text itself comes as close to explicitly saying 
so as one can expect in a Hindu or Buddhist book (p. 144 below). 

The image, then, is spreading: beyond its innate meaning, in the 
case of the tattvas; beyond its sole formal property, the circle of 
eight, in the case of the temporal sequence. And we shall mention 
ten syllables of a sacred formula being brought into its scope; we 
shall see things go much farther than that: the pattern is able to ab¬ 
sorb a great many phenomena, or chains of them. Heterogeneous 
in their origin, multiple in their contents, they are yoked or forced 
together until what emerges is a well-nigh comprehensive account 
of the world and its elements spiritual and temporal. What at its in¬ 
ception was a spatial system develops into a universal principle for 
organizing religious truth—and one scarcely needs to add that to 
the Hindu mind, the totality of existence came or could come under 
the purview of religion. It is in this sense that we shall be dealing 
with the emergence of a world picture. 

II 

Stages in the Evolution of a World Picture 

The published Sanskrit text of the Svayambhupurana, which is the source 
of the following examples, has preserved a number of stages that permit us to 
re-trace the gradual emergence of a comprehensive theory of the world 
organized on the spatial pattern. These will now be dealt with. The following 
sequence does not claim to set forth a historical development; the typological 
distinctions, however, seem useful and warranted by the text. 

1. We begin with the geographical pattern of eight directions 
familiar from the Guardians of the Quarters. The Purana contains 
Buddhist versions, though they look paler than their Hindu cor¬ 
respondences. In a short description of the caitya and its endow¬ 
ment, the Tathagatas of p. 137 are accompanied by female deities 
who are assigned the intermediate quarters: 11 RocanadevI NE, 
MamakI SE, Pandala SW, and Tara NW. The analogy to Hindu 
groupings is less than absolute: the eight are part male, part female. 
It looks as if the Buddhist pattern had become established when the 
four cardinal directions had been thought sufficient to circumscribe 
the compass; when intermediate directions came to be added, a 
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change could be most easily effected by including the female 
counterparts of the Tathagatas, viz., the Prajnas. 12 

The geographical arrangement of eight reappears in a list of 
caityas , to be mentioned below (p. 156). These, however, hold a 
decidedly subsidiary position, being mentioned somewhere among 
the attributes of certain iirthas , in the most extended list there is. 
Possibly, they are part of the attempt to give a stronger Buddhist 
touch to an idea which is most familiar from Hindu surroundings. 
For it is the Eight Mothers, a Hindu configuration, which forms the 
core and point of reference of the most comprehensive of tirtha 
lists. 13 This is arranged in three circles of eight each, which go by 
the name of Eight Seats ( astapitha -). The first of these ‘cycles’ 

( cakra -) is described at great length, while the second and third give 
hardly more than a bare enumeration of place names. 14 

Interestingly enough, all three of them show one and the same deviation from 
the Hindu pattern. The goddesses are enumerated in what is the regular Hindu se¬ 
quence. The Buddhist versions assign the deities to different quarters, viz.: 

1) E BrahmayanI (= Hindu) 5) S Varahl (Hindu: W) 

2) N Mahesvari (Hindu: SE) 6) W IndrayanI (Hindu: NW) 

3) SE Kaumari (Hindu: S) 7) NW Camunda (Hindu: N) 

4) SW Vaisnavl (= Hindu) 8) NE MahalaksmI (= Hindu) 

The same ‘irregular’ sequence is found in the pithapuja of the Kathmandu 
Vajracaryas. 15 

This arrangement is a puzzle which I am not able to solve. One notes the 
procession both starts and ends at what to Hindus would be the conventional 
point. The way that connects them, though, can in no sense be called a circ- 
umambulation, in the proper sense. An error seems out of the question: the 
deviation is too frequent for that, and the pradaksina itself is a means of wor¬ 
ship constantly recommended in the Purana. Perhaps it is an intentionally 
obscured way to refer to the mandala- of a deity who is thus—in secret, as it 
were—represented as the central deity of the sequence. 

There are three circles, then, that surround the Svayambhu: the 
text itself says so 16 This scheme of three roughly parallel sets of 
shrines, of widening circumference, has an exact Hindu parallel, 
recorded in a chronicle written in Nepali. 17 When weighing the 
question of priorities, one will of course give its due weight to the 
fact that the deities are Hindu in either case. Indeed, the Buddhist 
sanctuary is a convincing centre for Matrkas or Yoginls only on the 
background of the idea that all manifestations are ultimately de¬ 
rived from the centre {supra, p. 137). Of course, one cannot con- 
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clusively prove this was still current when the lists were translated 
to the Svayambhunath. To be sure, the mountain is called the 
Primaeval Buddha ( adibuddha- svayambhu- p. 118): but this may be a 
fossilized term, and Vairocana’s image next to Aksobhya’s warns 
us against automatically transferring the old and learned inter¬ 
pretation; the name adibuddha- may be nothing but a prestigious 
remnant. 

Though the most frequent, the directions are by no means the 
only pattern for organizing divinities or holy places. The fifth 
chapter of the Purana, e.g., begins with a list of Twelve Tirthas 
situated at confluences of rivers. The reader does not have to wait 
long for an explanation of the number chosen; but at present the 
point is that the world of gods and men can be structured on models 
other than that of the directions. The Sadhanamala, e.g., contains 
an account of Ten Manifestations of the goddess Tara which are 
evolved from the ten syllables of her mantraom tara tuttare ture 
svaha. 18 This very example, though, shows the attractions of the 
spatial arrangement: the ten subsidiary Taras, evolved from the 
syllables, are placed in the eight directions plus zenith and nadir. 19 

2. The reason that underlies a series of tirthas comprising twelve 
items is immediately apparent. The pilgrimages are particularly 
auspicious when undertaken on certain days. The facts are these: 


Table I. A Pilgrimage arranged by Months 



Destination 

MONTH 

Date of 
tithi A 

the Pilgrimage 
solar day samkranti 

1 . 

Analinga-tlrtha 

caitra 

1 

Sunday 

Aries 

2. 

Manasira-tirtha 

vaisakha 

2 

Monday 

Taurus 

3. 

Godavari 

jyestha 

3 

Wednesday 

Gemini 

4. 

Nadikvatha 

asadha 

5 

Thursday 

Cancer 

5. 

Mata-tirtha 

sravana 

6 

Friday 

Leo 

6. 

7. 

M acchamukha- tlrtha 

bhadra 7 

(missing in list) 

Saturday 

Virgo 

8. 

Hnuti-tirtha 20 

karttika 

10 

Friday 

Scorpio 

9. 

Navaliiiga-tirtha 

marga 

11 

Thursday 

Sagittarius 

10. 

Kakesvara-tlrtha 

pausa 

12 

Wednesday 

Capricorn 

11. 

Capa-tirtha 

magha 

13 

Monday 

Aquarius 

12. 

V agesvara-tirtha 

phalguna 

new 

moon 

Sunday 

Pisces 


A: All days are those of the waning half of the moon ( krsnapaksa -) 
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It is the regular sequence of the twelve months which governs this 
series and determines its number, and the other data are adapted to 
this pattern with greater or less felicity. Two weeks make 14 days: 
they are reduced to twelve, the required number, by omitting Tues¬ 
day, which is inauspicious for most kinds of work. So are the fourth, 
ninth, and fourteenth lunar day ( tithi ) of each half month. 21 

With its months, lunar and solar days, signs of the zodiac and the 
days the sun enters them, the list suggests a cycle, i.e. a definite 
period for completing the whole tour. This, however, cannot be 
easily established. I am ignorant of Indian astronomy and con¬ 
sulted two Kathmandu scholars, Mr Dines Raj Pant and Mr 
Sankarman RajvamsI, both historians well versed in jyautisa. In¬ 
dependently of each other, both agreed in saying calculations 
meant to establish the cycle would in all likelihood prove most in¬ 
tricate; even their dimensions could be gauged only after con¬ 
siderable effort, and none of the customary cycles seemed to be in¬ 
tended. 

The calculations, then, which the list seems to call for have not 
been carried out. As matters stand, two remarks could be added, 
both of them necessarily tentative. 

(1) Perhaps the dates were assembled by juxtaposition of three 
sets of chronological concepts, each being given in proper sequence; 
in their combination, they circumscribe the conceptual field of 
time. 

(2) If the period for the completion and repetition of the cycle 
really extends to almost immeasurable lengths of time, then this 
would as it were further the author’s presumable intentions: it is 
not any definite period which he aims at, but Time as such. As our 
next point we shall have to consider a list which links four holy sites 
to the Four mythical Ages of the World (th eyugas )—which accord¬ 
ing to a common Hindu reckoning cover a span of 4.320.000 years. 
It may well be a similar idea which underlies the present conjunc¬ 
tion of temporal notions. 

It is worth noting the author really meant the three sets of de¬ 
terminants to be viewed together: it is when lunar day, solar day, 
and samkranti all fall upon the same day that the pilgrimage will 
yield the highest reward ( uttamaphala-)\ if two conditions are fulfill¬ 
ed, the reward will be middling ( madhyama °), if one only, it will be 
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very small ( svalpa °). 22 It is, then, the comprehensive cycle that he 
aims at. The next list to be examined will corroborate this conclu¬ 
sion. 

3. In a third stage, lists are expanded by items that in themselves 
are not related either to space or to time. 

On pp. 286-290, the Purana lists a cave and three lakes to be wor¬ 
shipped in turn. The cave houses a female snake, wife of Ananta; 
the lakes, too, are inhabited by a divine being. The bare facts are 
assembled in the following table. 


Table II. A Pilgrimage arranged by World Periods, with its Rewards. 



Destination 

Deity 


Date of the Pilgrimage 
Month tit hi 

1 . 

Sahasradari Cave 

Sundarl 


nabha krsna 

• • • 

13 



(wife of Naga) 



2. 

Agastya Lake 

Agastya 


karttika sukla 

9 

3. 

Ananta Lake 

Ananta 


magha sukla 

full 






moon 

4. 

Tara Lake 

Tara 


vaisakha sukla 

13 


Date of Pilgrimage 





SOLAR DAY 

samkranti 

World Period Rewards of 





Ritual Bathing 

1 . 

Thursday 

Leo 

Kaliyuga 

Whatever 

is 





desired 


2. 

Wednesday 

Scorpio 

Satyayuga 

dharma 


3. 

Sunday 

Aquarius 

Tretayuga 

artha 


4. 

Monday 

Taurus 

Dvaparayuga kama 



Except for two additions, the arrangement rather closely follows the 
model of the preceding example. The year is subdivided, not into 
months, but into quarters, which hardly affects the principle. 

The first extension refers to time. The pilgrimage is related to the 
four Ages of the World, which in their entirety comprise a whole 
world period (a kalpa-). By bathing at prescribed times, the pilgrim 
partakes of the beneficial properties of all four of them. One would 
speak of Eternal Truths were it not for the fact that creation will 
repeat itself in other world periods.—Such, then, is the extension of 
the time axis that we have been speaking about (v. supra , p. 140). 23 
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The second addition consists of new thoughts being fitted into the 
framework—and it is highly significant to see that what is incor¬ 
porated is not isolated items, but a set of concepts that in itself forms an 
integrated whole. For dharma , artha , and kama are of course the three 
standard goals of a virtuous Hindu life, the trivarga-. After com¬ 
pleting the pilgrimage, the text affirms, one has at the same time at¬ 
tained these goals, or at least improved upon the conditions for their 
attainment. 24 

Assigning distinct properties to Yugas in itself is not all that rare, 
and of course preconditioned by their very names. About 200 years 
ago, a Nepalese poet e.g. wrote, Tn Krtayuga, asceticism/mor- 
tification stands highest; in Treta, knowledge; in Dvapara, they say 
it is sacrifice; in Kaliyuga, there is only (giving) gifts.’ 25 But for the 
Purana, the point of reference is not really the Age of the World, 
but the holy site to be endowed with beneficial effects. If these tally 
with each other, so much the better: the Age of Truth ( satyayuga -) 
and Right {dharma-) are of course a most satisfactory conjunction. 
Others, though, are less so: one does not really see why Ananta, the 
Snake Lord Visnu rests upon, should be joined to Gain {artha-). 
And the same kind of objection could be raised against the suc¬ 
ceeding pairings: why should Tara be credited with bestowing what 
one desires rather than any of the other rewards? There is a lack of 
correspondence, then, between the various columns of our list, 
which can rise to a veritable clash of concepts. This perhaps opens 
our eyes to what is actually happening. 

A promise of a specific ‘fruit’ resulting from pilgrimage to a par¬ 
ticular place: this is very much in keeping with tradition. Again: the 
rewards of the present instance constitute a list of the most unques¬ 
tionable authority. Their conjunction to the Yugas, though, to 
deities, and by implication to particular sites, is much less so. What 
we find is a juncture of systems which in origin and intention have no connec¬ 
tion with each other. The spatial-temporal pattern as it were attracts 
other systems and incorporates them. And while adding the trivarga- 
still is a tolerable, though no intellectually brilliant solution, the 
next stage will offer conjunctions of concepts that seem completely 
arbitrary. 

The Purana contains two more lists of holy sites which are much 
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more complex than the preceding. We shall have to consider them 
in some detail. For these lists of places form the backbone to what 
seems an odd assortment of miscellaneous information: there are 
prescriptions and injunctions and promises of rewards; there are 
other subjects added without even a hint being given as to why they 
should have been joined to a holy place. It will be necessary to 
document the full disparity; hence the following compilation. 

Before giving an abstract of the text, one point has to be noted. 
Both lists are written in a thoroughly competent manner, and not 
without art. There is a definite pattern for describing a tirtha each 
time which is scrupulously adhered to. The compiler heavily drew 
upon established chains of concepts, and almost invariably he uses 
them in their traditional sequence. Again, when one and the same 
concept has to be repeated in the description of several txrthas , he at¬ 
tempts to relieve the monotony by variations in terms, i.e. by using 
synonyms or words of closely related meaning. In this, he shows a 
considerable virtuosity. This should be kept in mind when attempt¬ 
ing to form an opinion on what the author was trying to do: he was 
no incompetent bungler, but a man who carefully executed what 
was a definite plan. After summarizing the text, its descriptions and 
deliberations, we shall have to try and imagine the goals that com¬ 
pilations of this type were meant to achieve. 

Now for an annotated synopsis of the contents of both lists. This 
does not follow the sequence of the text, which proceeds tirtha by 
tirtha , but is organized by subjects, i.e. according to the underlying 
pattern. 

4 . The Twelve Tirthas (SvP pp. 250-282) 

The account is organized with the months of the year and the 
lunar days ( tithis ) as its governing principle. The places of 
pilgrimage come fairly close to geographical regularity. 

I. Enumeration of Places. Directions are not given. The first eight items, though, are 
repeated in List 2, where they are assigned locations. These have been carried over 
into the present summary. 

(1) Punya-tlrtha (NE) 

(2) Santa 0 (E) 

(3) Sankara 0 (SE) 


( 7) Nidhana 0 (W) 
( 8) Jnana° (SW) 

( 9) Cintamani 0 
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(4) Rajamanjari 0 (S) 

(5) Manoratha 0 (N) 

(6) Nirmala 0 (NW) 


(10) Pramoda 0 

(11) Sulaksana 0 

(12) Jaya° 


The places have been identified, 26 and the topography of the first group of eight 
is sufficiently close to the idealized directions of the text. Nos. 9-12 are all located 
on or near the Bagmati Riv£r when it has started on its southerly course. 



The arrangement of Nos. 1-8 obviously follows a regularity which is different 
from the ‘irregular’ sequence noted on p. 142 f., supra. The ideal circle is divided in¬ 
to two complementary halves, running clockwise from NE to S and counter¬ 
clockwise from N to SW. These two halves are grouped round an axis going from 
North to South. A departure from the usual pradaksina as regular as this is hardly 
due to chance. I do not know its meaning. 

II. Rewards. A list of the ‘fruits’ of bathing at each tirtha. These are often specific in 
character, some promising earthly success, others spiritual attainments (e.g. 
‘goods and grain’ for No. 7, ‘destruction of enemies, such as hate etc.’ for No. 12). 
Most rewards re-occur in IX, XII, below. 

III. Dates. This is the series of dates discussed above, pp. 143 f., from a shorter ver¬ 
sion. It consists of three components: (1) month and lunar day ( tithi -); (2) solar 
day; (3) the day the sun passes into a new sign of the zodiac. A definite periodical 
cycle is not easily established and may not have been intended. 

IV. Sites. The place names repeated. All are located at confluences of rivers. 

V. The Lord of the Site. Except for the Nirmalatlrtha (6), each place has a Lord 
(isvara-, isa-) who is to be worshipped. These deities are not named, possibly 
because of their Hindu affiliations. 

VI. Service at the tirtha : Bathing. With some variation in vocabulary, for which see 

VII. the next sloka- enjoins men and women to service at the tirtha , which is to con¬ 
sist of bathing. 
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VII. Concentration of Body, Speech, and Mind is taught in the next verse, and there is a 
table of correspondences between unwholesome states of mind, to be given up, and 
wholesome ones, which are evoked by visiting the holy sites and performing 
prescribed rites. Their list is as follows: 


to be given up 

1. evil (papa-) 

2. passion ( raga-) 

3. hatred (dvesa-) 

4. delusion (moha-) 

5. pride (mana- 21 ) 

6. jealousy (irsya-) 

7. fraud (dambha-) 

8. ?deceit, magic (maya-) 

9. malice (matsarya- 28 ) 

10. fury (krodha-) 

11. ’"envy (matsar 

12. slow, feeble (manda-) 


States of Mind (citta-) 


‘true (sat-) 


to be evoked 
virtue, merit (punya-) 
right (dharma-) 
true (sat-) 

enlightenment (bodhi-) 
knowledge (jhana-) 

* virtue, merit (punya-) 

* right (dharma-) 
of a sage (muni-) 
■"enlightenment (bodhi-) 
■"virtue, merit (punya-) 

*of a sage (muni-) 


Repetitions marked by an asterisk’ 


(1) One notices neither series runs to twelve items, the number required by the 
frame; one notices the detrimental states of mind are both more numerous and 
more specific than those conducive to salvation that they are paired with. This 
means an individual pair will carry a greater or smaller degree of conviction. No. 
2, passion giving way to right seems true only in a fairly broad sense, and is perhaps 
not a helpful statement. Occasionally, the, the pairing of concepts shows a certain 
vagueness: no downright disparity, but a lack of precision. 

(2) When speaking of the concentration of body, speech, and mind which is to 
induce changes in the mind or heart (citta-), the author very consciously strives for 
variation in terms. This should perhaps not be passed over as a mere stylistic 
device. For the body/speech/mind (kaya-lvak-lmanas-) series is in itself a conceptual 
chain (cf. Mahavyutpatti, Nos. 1681-3), fixed in its wording, where re¬ 
formulations seem to testify to a certain latitude. In departing from established ter¬ 
minology, the author aimed at finding words synonymous or nearly so. (The 
technique is familiar from Sanskrit dictionaries of the Amarakosa type.) To give an 
example. Under the broad heading of ‘mind’, the author uses citta-, cetas-, 
hrd-lhrdaya-lsvanta-\ words, that is, each of which has its own specific connotations. 
To be sure, the context removes any ambiguity that might arise. Yet we see how a 
wording hallowed by orthodoxy can be resolved into a semantic field. 

The result bears a certain similarity to those conceptual chains which are so 
prominent a feature of Buddhist teaching. In both columns of the list, the words or 
concepts are organized around some common idea or semantic factor that 
underlies the diversity of terms. In a sense, the pattern is not dissimilar to the direc¬ 
tional one, with its underlying reference to the centre reconciling the Abstract and 
the Tangible, the idea and its manifestations. 

VIII. Duration of Pilgrimage 8ic. Bathing etc. at each tirtha should last for 21 days. 
The dates for its beginning and its end are given, the latter of course being identical 
with those of III (supra, pp. 143 f.). 
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Thus purified, the pilgrim is to spend one more week 29 in religious observances, 
now chiefly verbal: he ought to recite various types of Holy Writ, the distinctions 
between them ( dharani - vs. yanasutra- vs. patha- vs. gatha- vs. saddharma-) probably 
not reflecting any particular property of the various tirthas : this looks like another 
case of variation within the same semantic field. 

IX. Fruits of the Pilgrimage are the next topic, with hardly any variation as against II, 
supra. 

X. Further Instructions. The gods of the sacred precinct are to be worshipped. 
Pilgrims should wake at nights and take a bath in the morning. On the evening of 
the 28 th day, the pilgrimage will be completed.—Again, a good deal of variation in 
words for ‘night’. 

XI. Holy Texts. At each tirtha, the pilgrim is to have holy texts recited. Tides are 
again related to specific places—although the name of a book is always followed by 
‘etc.’ (° adi-). The titles are as follows: 

(1) Prajnaparamita. — (2) Gandavyuha. — (3) Dasabhumlsvara. — (4) 
Samadhiraja. — (5) Lankavatara. — (6) Saddharmapundarika. — (7) 
Tathagataguhyaka. — (8) Lalitavistara. — (9) Suvarnaprabha. — (10) 
Pancaraksa. — (11) Saptavara. — (12) Karunapundarlka. 

(1) The first nine titles are of course the familiar Nine Jewels (navaratna-) , pretty 
much in the traditional sequence known since 1828, i.e. since Hodgson’s Sketch of 
Buddhism &c. 30 This leaves the author with three more sites to be assigned a text. 
He chose two very common ones (Nos. 10 and 12). The ‘recitation of the Seven 
Days etc.’ {saptavaradipatha-, p. 278) I could not trace, unless it is the ‘Saptavara 
Dharani’ which Hodgson mentions as contained in the Dharani-samgraha. 31 

(2) If there is a special circumstance which would make the first item of this list, 
rather than any of the others, suitable for recitation at the Punyatlrtha, we hear 
nothing about it. Presumably, it is just the Nine Jewels being distributed over the 
tirthas , on the principle of one by one. 

XII. Rewards. (1) After ritual requirements are again stated in an expanded ver¬ 
sion, the list of fruits is once more repeated, again with but minor variations from 
prior occurrences (v. supra , II, IX). Two verses are added which in most cases 
elaborate upon the fruits. At times, though, they are somewhat loosely connected 
to promised rewards. ‘Long life, health, wealth, and grain’ are to go to him who 
visits the Cintamanitlrtha (No. 9), which is followed by an enumeration of the 
Seven Growths—probably because these, too, start off with the ‘growth of life’ 
( ayurvrddhi-) and also contains a promise of wealth, dhana-. These two parallels ap¬ 
parently were thought sufficiently close to warrant the connection, although other 
Growths are ascribed to other sites. 

XII. (2) At each tirtha , one of the Ten Unwholesome Qualities (akusala dharmah) will 
be removed. This is a familiar series of sins: killing, stealing, incontinence etc. The 
list seems to be quite old: s.v. akusalakammapatho , Childers quotes an almost iden¬ 
tical wording from Pali. 32 

Again there is the familiar discrepancy: twelve places, ten Qualities: two more 
concepts had to be found after the Buddhist list was exhausted. The solution is 
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none too convincing. As No. 11, we find the Five Great Sins of Hinduism, i.e. 
those that cannot be expiated. Authors are not quite unanimous in identifying 
them; a common list is Manu 11.55 killing a brahmana, drinking liquor, stealing 
(a brahmana’s gold), adultery with one’s teacher’s wife, and associating with such 
(offenders). The point, in our present context, is this: the first two out of these Five 
are but specialized variants of those that begin the List of Ten: conceptually, there 
is an undeniable redundancy.—The twelfth tirtha will annihilate the sin of ‘causing 
dissension in the order’, samghabheda —which stems from a Buddhist list of of¬ 
fences. 33 The author, then, drew upon another set of injunctions, choosing the one 
which in Pali goes under the name of abhithana -. 34 He noticed crimes against life 
were sufficiently covered by what had gone before (killing was No. 1 in his akusala 
dharmah and had been again included in No. 11), and thus moved on to the next 
item, Splitting the Order. 35 

XIII. Ritual Observances . This is not a mere summary of what had gone before: 
apart from bathing and ‘joyfully giving to beggars (etc.)’, there are to be oblations 
to deceased ancestors.—Gifts are enumerated, and sometimes specified (rice, 
clothes, etc.). 

XIV. Concluding Remarks . At the end of the entry concerning a tirtha , there usually 
are two verses which again mention the name of the deity, then list those who are to 
accompany the pilgrim (wife, children, grandchildren; brothers, friends etc.), 
sometimes refer to the body administering the holy site (tirthagosthi-) , and repeat the 
reward that accrues from visiting the tirtha , or its outstanding merit. 


So much, then, for the first of the longer lists. Its drift will 
become clearer from the second one, which we shall presently sum¬ 
marize. Three points, however, should be noted even now. 

(1) The list is arranged according to directions and months, i.e. it 
combines the criteria of space and time. It is the latter with its 
twelve months which is dominant. 

(2) The pattern imposed by the months means other topics for the 
sake of symmetry have to be brought up to twelve items. This is ef¬ 
fected in either of two ways. There are more or less random collec¬ 
tions: see the States of Mind, supra , VII. In other cases, the author 
takes established lists (the Eight sites (I), the Nine Jewels (XI), the 
Ten Unwholesome Qualities (XII), and expands them by drawing 
upon related concepts: this is, as it were, a process of padding out, 
and the result at times is less than cogent (see XII). 

(3) Among the concepts joined to the basic pattern, some have only 
the vaguest relationship to pilgrimage, or to a particular holy site: it 
is by a flight of the imagination that the States of the Mind, or the 
Unwholesome Qualities, are distributed over a certain set of holy 
places. This is not saying I think the distribution necessarily unreal: 
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it does tie in, e.g., with the Buddhist tendency to particularize, i.e. 
to address oneself to a problem by breaking a complex down into its 
component parts. But of the chains summarized in the preceding, 
some are fitted into the grid of pilgrimage, space, and time, by a 
process one cannot but call arbitrary. 

5. The Eight TTrthas (SvP pp. 300-313) 

Of elaborated lists of holy sites, the Purana contains a second 
one, similar in plan, more comprehensive in conception, more sket¬ 
chy in execution. It is markedly Hindu in its overall appearance, 
with but few traits specifically Buddhist. 

Its backbone is the directional arrangement, and its sites are the 
first eight of the preceding list. This time, however, it is the Eight 
Mothers who are named as deities of the sites. For the same 
localities, then, there are two alternative interpretations being offered by 
the same text. 

The central position of this system is not vacant, but occupied: its 
deity is a Bhairava (v. supra , p. 139). He is described in a way 
distinctly more schematic than that used for the goddesses—which 
illustrates what has been said about divergencies attached to the 
outposts, and their resolution in the central position. Eight kinds of 
trees, e.g., are distributed the usual way, one kind per tirtha (VIII, 
below). The central shrine is credited with all of them. And so with 
Serpents, minor deities, etc. The rigid application of this principle 
no doubt strikes one as somewhat mechanical. Each Mother, e.g., 
is assigned a Cremation Ground of her own—and the author duly 
ascribes all eight of them to the Bhairava: the preconceived pat¬ 
tern—or should we say the mechanics of listing—prevails over the 
notions, not only of observed, but even of imagined reality. 

Another point is worth noting. When glancing through the items 
to be summarized presently, one finds the author heavily drew 
upon what must have been standard traditions about Cremation 
Grounds ( smasanas ). These have now grown readily accessible due 
to the painstaking labours by Richard-Othon Meisezahl, 36 who has 
shown how they, too, can form a set of eight, distributed over the 
regions; how tradition equipped each of them with a tree, a god, a 
serpent, a cloud; how some accounts extend this list of attributes to 
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include dead bodies or parts of them, animals, caityas , female deities 
attending the gods, etc. Obviously, some text of this type was used 
by the authors of the Purana, though none of those Meisezahl 
printed appears to have served as its immediate source. 

This means lists of Sacred Places, once they were systematically 
arranged, not only attracted individual concepts or conceptual 
chains: what we see in the present instance is a system in itself com¬ 
posite which is being incorporated into the given framework. For a 
composite system is what the Smasanavidhi texts present, and of a 
kind much more disciplined and subtle than the haphazard com¬ 
pilation of the Purana: the esoteric interpretations of Cremation 
Grounds which Meisezahl has reproduced no doubt demand special 
efforts to be understood: they do show there is a conscious intellec¬ 
tual effort underlying their conjunction of facts. The Purana argues 
on a humbler level. 

The data are summarized as briefly as possible; in particular, I 
shall refrain from more detailed analysis, though the development 
of conceptual chains is a topic well worth pursuing. 


I Names of Deities, Sites, and Directions 


(1) BrahmayanI 

✓ 

Santatlrtha 

E 

(5) Varahl Raja° 

S 

(2) Mahesvari 

Manoratha 0 

N 

(6) IndrayanI Nidhana 0 

W 

(3) Kaumarl 

Sankara 0 

SE 

(7) Camunda Nirmala 0 

NW 

(4) Visnuvl 37 

Jnana 0 

SW 

(8) MahalaksmI Punya° 

NE 


(9) Bhairava, Madhyalagu, CENTRE 


For the topography, v. supra , pp. 142 f. 


II. Dates 


(1) is a 

kr 1 

Sunday 

(5) phalguna 

kr 5 

Thursday 38 

(2) marga 

kr 2 

Monday 

(6) caitra 

kr 6 

Friday 

(3) pausa 

kr 3 

Tuesday 

(7) radha 

kr 7 

Saturday 

(4) magha 

kr 4 

Wednesday 

(8) jyestha 

kr 8 

any day 


(9) any month, half-month, lunar and solar day 


(1) Note the solar days are fitted into the pattern in a way different from that 
discussed on pp. 143 f.: Tuesday, though inauspicious, is included, and the 
necessary eighth item is obtained in an unorthodox fashion. I do not think ‘any 
day’ suitable for MahalaksmI is to mean her appeal is thought more universal than 
that of the other goddesses (: if this was intended, one should have expected the 
author to give a hint somewhere); it will be a case of ‘padding out’, not very skilful¬ 
ly achieved. 
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(2) The date for the Bhairava, however, I take to bear out what was said about the 
comprehensive function of the centre: this is where many of the manifestations of 
the outposts are contracted, in the present list. 

III. Identifying the Goddesses. Their names are given in I and are not repeated 
here.—Each of the goddesses is assigned a seed syllable ( btja -), whence she derives 
her origin, and these are the following: 

(1) a-kara- (3) ca-kara- (5) ta-kara- (7) *ya-kara - 39 

(2) ka-kara- (4) * ta-kara- 39 (6) pa-kara- (8) sa-kara- 

(9) hum-kara- 

Each letter of course stands for the entire group, a for all vowels, ka for all gut¬ 
turals, etc. The last letter, ha, appears as hum possibly because of its final position. 

From this letter, the text claims, the seed syllable (of the goddess) is derived 
(x-kara-bija-samjat(a)m). Bljas constructed according to these instructions, however, 
do not tally with those customarily employed for the deities named. 40 I think it is 
very much an open question whether the author of the present passage really 
meant to replace traditional syllables by new ones. His motive patently is another: 
he means to fit all letters of the alphabet into his pattern of eight plus one. 41 
Subsequently, each goddess is assigned a colour, viz., 

(1) yellow (3) red (5) red (7) red (9) black. 

(2) white (4) black (6) yellow (8) white 

(like kuhkuma-) 

IV. Fields and their Gods. Nine fields ( ksetra -) there are, eight of them governed by a 
male deity. These are, in turn: 

(1) Prayaga (Indra). — (2) Koragiri (v.l. kola 0 ) (Kubera). — (3) Attattahasa 
(Agni). — (4) JayantI (Nairrtya). — (5) Ekavaka (Yama). — (6) Varuna 
(Varuna). — (7) Devlkota (Vayu). — (8) Caritra(ka) (Isana). — (9) Madhyalaghu 
(‘surrounded by the Mothers’). 

Their identification is far from clear. 42 Prayaga should be no problem, unless the 
text means to refer to Rudraprayaga, between Hardwar and Kedarnath. For 
Kolagiri, Coorg (Kodagu) would be very far off; perhaps it is to be sought in the 
vicinity of Badarlnath. Attattahasa doubtless stands for Attahasa, the mistake being 
occasioned by the name of the cremation ground (VII, below): this is in the Bir- 
bhum District of Bengal. Jayanti probably is Jyntia, in the Sylhet District of what is 
now Bangladesh. Ekavaka and Varuna I have altogether failed to trace; as to the 
former, one wonders—and this is guess-work with some slight palaeographical 
justification—whether it could be a mistake for Ekacakra which, after some discus¬ 
sion, was identified as ‘Chakamagar, 16 miles SW of Itawah U.P.’ 43 There is a 
Devikota south of Jaisalmer, and a Devikotta in Bengal; 44 again, the name can stand 
for Sonitapura in Kumaon.—Puri (Orissa) apparently could go by the name of 
Caritra. —Of Madhyalaghu, I have again found no trace. Perhaps it is an attempt to 
Sanskritize the Newari place name *Madhyalayku, for in the central position, one 
would expect a Nepalese site. 

Much of this is not really satisfactory. Even so, the intention of the list is quite 
clear: the sanctity of well-known places of worship from India is being ascribed, 
and indeed literally transferred, to pithas of the Kathmandu Valley. There is at 
least one definite analogy to this in Nepal. 45 
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(2) The spatial distribution, as indicated by the Guardians of the Quarter, again is 
out of order, 2nd seeing it is vouched for by the testimonial of the lokapalas , I do not 
think this is a case of intentional departure, but rather, an error of the compiler. 
For it is at this point that the Purana turns to traditional descriptions of Cremation 
Grounds. 

For obvious reasons, cemeteries were considered suitable objects for ascetic 
meditation, and within some Buddhist Tantrik schools, they had attained a certain 
fame. Details are found in Meisezahl, 46 so that we can confine ourselves to what is 
relevant for the present discussion. Religious texts had evolved a system of eight 
cremation grounds, again distributed over the regions of the compass. They are at¬ 
tested both in paintings and in Sanskrit and Tibetan texts. Each of them is struc¬ 
tured the same way: they all have a tree, a serpent, a part of the body, etc. As 
always, these individual items are to be seen as parts of a system rather than as 
describing an imagined reality. Of parts of the body, e.g., the fifth cremation 
ground is attributed skulls, the sixth, knees: the very skeleton is distributed over 
the eight regions. This cannot but be a deliberate departure from observable 
fact—and the idea behind it is to force the mind to realize the eight places are 
nothing but manifestations, accidental and unsatisfactory particularizations, as it 
were, of what in truth is an integrated whole. 

A text of this type was before the eyes of the compiler of the present list. His ver¬ 
sion is both more comprehensive than that printed by Meisezahl, and less closely 
argued. A comparison of texts lies outside the scope of the present essay; the point 
is that a composite system which in itself was built on a model like that illustrated in 
our preceding section can be integrated into a larger whole . 

The Guardians of the Quarters, then, mark the point where the Purana turns to 
the cemeteries. They are followed by 

(а) a sequence of Nine Bhairavas and their colours, viz ., 

(1) Asitahga (black), (2) Sukra (red), (3) Krodha (green), (4) Unmattaka (black), (5) 
Kapala (yellow, pihgala -), (6) Ruru (yellow, pita-), (7) Samhara (red), (8) Bhisana 
(yellow, pihgala-). The central one is the ‘Bhairava who is Lord of all Gods 
(bhairavam sarvadevesam ).—With the exception of Sukra replacing Canda, this is the 
customary Hindu list. Their distribution over the compass, though, follows none of 
the customary patterns. 

Shrines or sculptures of these Bhairavas cannot now be found at the places they 
are ascribed to, and to my mind it is doubtful whether they ever were materially 
present. In a sense, I think this was irrelevant in the eyes of the author. He after all 
is describing a system with a Bhairava in central position—which more or less 
automatically evokes his Emanations. Again, the Mothers are not rarely found 
linked to the Bhairavas: another reason for conceiving them. All this of course 
raises the question of which kind of reality one ought to ascribe to such patterns: it 
will be pursued upon another occasion. 

V. Trees. Serpents, caityas. Just like Cremation Grounds, the holy sites each have a 
tree, a serpent, and a caitya of their own. 

The trees are (1) nagakesara-, (2) pumnaga-, (3) karahja-, (4) parkati -, (5) cuta-, (6) 
asvattha-, (7) udumbara -, (8) vata-. The central Bhairava has all of them.—Most of 
these trees re-occur in the Samvarodayatantra (ed. Tsuda, XVII, 38). 47 
The serpents are those that open the Mahavyutpatti list (p. 2 2 7), 48 though in a dif¬ 
ferent sequence: (1) Mahapadma, (2) Sahkhapalaka, (3) Padma, (4) Ananta, (5) Kulika, 

(б) Karkkota , (7) Vasuki , (8) Taksaka. The ninth Bhairava is attended by all of 
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them.—Again, the Samvarodayatantra is nearly identical: instead of Ananta, it 
has Huluhulu. 49 

As can be gathered from the plates in Meisezahl, each cemetary is adorned with 
a caitya. The names there given to those of the Leiden Chinnamunda-Vajravarahi 
Mandala (plate 1, pp. 83 ff.) differ from those employed in the Purana, which has 

(1) Visvavajra , (2) Krsna 0 , (3) Raga°, (4) Samskara 0 (= Leiden), (5) Citta° ( = 
Leiden), (6) Ratna 0 (= Leiden), (7) Karmma 0 , (8) Sita° (= Leiden). The variants 
from the Purana do not inspire confidence.—An additional caitya had to be found 
for the central Bhairava. The author hit upon the obvious solution: it is the ‘King 
of caityas , the Ven. Svayambhu’. 

VI. Goddesses of Music, Song, and Dance are added next. These do not seem to occur 
in cemetery texts. The first four are goddesses of musical instruments ((1) Vinadevl , 

(2) Vamsa °, (3) Mrdaiiga 0 , (4) *Muraja°), the instruments being listed, e.g., in the 
Amarakosa (Ch. 1.6). They are followed by the Goddesses (5) of Laughter 
( Hasya °), (6) of Song ( Gita 0 ), and of Dance: (7) Nrtya 0 , (8) Lasya °. Laughter and 
dance are coupled in the Mahavyutpatti (Nos. 7131 f.).—The Nispannayogavall 
affords a fairly close parallel. 30 —The central Bhairava is again attended by the 
whole group. 

VII. The Names of Cremation Grounds are nearly identical with those of the 
Samvarodayatantra and the Smasanavidhi: 

(1) Candogra . 51 — (2) Gahvala (em. °ara). — (3) Jvalahkula (em. °akula). — (4) 
Kdahka (Samvarodayat 0 : Karankin; Smasanav 0 : Vibhlsana). — (5) Attahasa 
(Smasanav 0 : Attattahasa). — (6) Laksmivana. — (7) Ghorandhakara. — (8) Krikalala 
(Samvarodayat 0 : Kilikilarava; Smasanav 0 : Kilakilarava). — (9) All of the pre¬ 
ceding. 52 

The idea of joining cremation grounds to Mothers is not all that novel: witness the 
‘mandala’ depicting the town of Bhaktapur. 53 

VIII. Corpses. Animals. In keeping with texts on cremation grounds, the Mothers 
are assigned a corpse each, whole or in part. A fearsome animal is added. 
Corpses'. (1) skeletons, (2) bodies split by spears, (3) skeletons again, (4) bodies with 
burnt heads, (5) skulls, (6) knees, (7) (headless) trunks. The last two items I do not 
understand: (8) hadadanda-, (9) karadhadi-. The Tantra list, otherwise quite similar, 
ends in dadakamunda- “(heads showing) tusks and bald heads” (Tsuda, p. 293). 
Animals'. (1) crows, (2) owls, (3) vultures, (4) jackals, (5) ?small rats or mice 
( fmusalika -), (6) crickets (? cilicillika -), (7) lion-mouthed and (8) tiger-mouthed 
animals. (9) has sarvabhayani , all the terrible ones. 

IX. The Siddha who accompanies each of the Mothers again stems from cremation 
ground tradition. Both the Samvarodayatantra and the Smasanavidhi refer to their 
presence only in general terms, without naming them. 

The Purana version seems much distorted. Some names one recognizes, or fancies 
to, in the two long lists printed in Dasgupta’s Obscure Religious Cults . 54 
(1) Kacchapa, (2) Savaripa, (3) Virupa, (4) Goralipa, (5) Kacchapa again, (6) 
Jalamdharipa, (7) Rarapatipa (sic!), (8) Gorapa, (9) all.—Correspondence with 
the Nepalese Citrakars’ lists of Siddhas 55 is again very slight. 
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X. Rivers. These do not occur in the descriptions of cremation grounds 
quoted.—Their names would again seem to invoke the beneficial properties of 
their originals and transfer them to the places holy to the Mothers: we noted this 
principle when discussing the Fields {supra, IV.).—The waters of each river are 
ascribed a particular quality. 

(1) Gariga (with cool waters), (2) Sindhu (swift, laghu-), (3) Vaksu, possibly a faulty 
reading (with fragrant waters), (4) Sarasvatl (sweet), (5) Slta, i.e. the Jaxartes, 56 
whose waters are Penjoyed (? bhukta-), (6) Candrabhaga, i.e. the Chenab (very 
clear), (7) Varuna (an error for Aruna?), with waters oily or resplendent {snigdha-), 
(8) the Hemavatl (?), with white waters. The ninth item is interesting because of a 
slip of the pen: it is to be all rivers of Twelve tirthas —a reference, probably, to the 
places of the preceding section. This, however, did not mention rivers at all; the 
ideal pattern, one is tempted to conclude, exists irrespective of the wording of the 
text. 

I have not found a parallel to the configuration of streams here 
preserved. 57 —The directional interpretation, incidentally, cannot be applied to 
this compilation. 

XI. Clouds are the next items, and here we are again on familiar territory: the 
enumeration of the Samvarodayatantra is almost identical (XVII, 41 ed. Tsuda). 
They are, in turn, (1) roaring, (2) shaking, (3) terrible, (4) whirling, (5) thick, (6) 
full, (7) with rain, and (8) fierce. There is none ascribed to the centre, doubtless by 
oversight. 

XII. Enjoyments. This section I do not fully understand, nor have I found a precise 
analogy. In all nine instances, it goes under the label of bhuguti-, which is the 
Newari equivalent of Skt. bhukti- ‘enjoyment; eating’. The vernacular form is 
vouched for by the metre, without an exception. This means the etymology either 
was not present to the author, or—and this seems quite improbable—he did not 
care to use the Sanskrit form because it had different connotations. In either case, 
one would think the term must have had some special meaning. 

This I am unable to determine from the single items. Grammar and vocabulary 
are only partly transparent. Hence, the rendering is most imperfect. 

(1) Blood with ?what is of five patakas ? {pataka - unclear). — (2) A piece of buffalo 
meat (3) and a Pfluid? 58 light, warm, well adorned. — (4) A cake, of well-ground 
(flour) from husked grains of rice. — (5) A pataka- of five Pcolours?. 59 (6) A 
preparation of fish (? matsyaka-) (made from) two fishes, well-adorned. — (7) Red 
lead and collyrium. — (8) All fluids/juices of various kinds of meat which are good 
to drink. — (9) Alcohol and meat ... 69 

No doubt one detects parallels to the traditional set of the ‘Five M’s’: alcohol 
{madya-), meat {mamsa-), fish {matsya-), and mudra- when assigned the meaning of 
‘cereals’; no doubt one notices the analogy to the various types of offerings listed in 
XV, below. But the reason why these different types of food are assembled still re¬ 
mains to be discovered. 


XIII. The Goddesses, their Signs, and Siva. The names of the goddesses are now 
repeated, in the sequence of I and III, supra. A special mark is added, to identify 
each of tern, called lahchana-. 61 This is followed by a manifestation of Siva, whose 
relation to the goddess is not commented upon. This gives the following combina¬ 
tions: 
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Goddess 

Mark 

/ 

Siva 

BrahmayanI 

flag 

Pasupati 

Mahesvarl 

elephant 

Sa-Isvara 

Kaumarl 

smoke 

Sarikaresvara 

Vaisnavl 

dog 

Tripurantaka 

Varahi 

lion 

Snkantha 

Indrayam 

serpent 

Mrtyunjaya 

Camunda 

ass 

Kapalabhrt 

MahalaksmI 

crow 

Mahesvara 

all 

all 

0 


XIV. Adoration of the Lord of the Field. Attention is now being given to the Bhairava 
who is ‘Lord of the Field’. He is not named, and the arrangement significantly 
deviates from custom. The goddesses were distinguished from each other by dif¬ 
ferent appurtenances. The ninefold Lord is not: variations are almost exclusively 
verbal, achieved by using synonyms or changing the order of words. Thus, it is 
probably not the nine separate Bhairavas of IVb, supra , who after all do differ from 
each other: it will be the Central Bhairava who is meant—which ties in with the en¬ 
ding of XIII where all the goddesses are attributed to him. 

In all instances, this Bhairava is attended by (a) either Skanda or Ganesa (: and 
expressions like vighnarajam skandam p. 305 would suggest there was little conceptual 
difference between them in the author’s mind), and (b) two divine beings, called 
Lioness and Tigress (or Lion-Mouth and Tiger-Mouth: verbal variation is a prom¬ 
inent feature of either list.) Their connection with the Mothers is Firm: Bhairava, 
Ganesa, Lioness and Tigress accompany the goddesses in the Bhaktapur 
Navadurga dances, and eight Ganesas appear in the idealized map of Bhaktapur. 62 

XV. Worshipping the Deities. The Mothers and the Bhairavas are to be worshipped 
in various steps. All of them are identical for all gods, the differences again being 
merely verbal. 

Apart from fasting during the daytime, and worshipping the deity at night, the 
pilgrim is to offer flowers, incense, lamps, (ritual) foodstuffs, and red lead: i.e., the 
items of the pahcopacara list, with sindura- instead of gandha-. This is supplemented 
by a second group of Five offerings: alcohol, flesh, condiments? ( lehya - 63 ), drink, 
flour/baked goods. 

XVI. Rewards. The rewards of the pilgrimage consist in Unwholesome States of the 
mind being relinquished, and fruits being obtained. In intent and means, this 
passage is very close to that of 4 (II, VII, XII), of course reduced to nine points, 
since it is nine tirthas only that have to be explained. 

As to the Unwholesome States, there is nothing but a change of sequence be¬ 
tween the present version and the earlier one: evil {papa-) is shifted to the end, i.e. 
is abandoned by visiting the central Bhairava. This is no doubt an improvement: 
the most comprehensive term stands last. 

The Fruits closely reproduce what is a familiar series of goals of Tantrik worship. 
The Twenty-Third Chapter of the Samvarodayatantra mentions most of them 
when describing the sacrifices ( homas ) to be undertaken for different aims. The 
Purana lists (1) peace/paciFication, (2) increase (pusti -), subjugation ((3) vasya-, (4) 
vasikarana-)) , (5) sexual intercourse, (6) stiffening/paralysing, (7) killing, (8) expel¬ 
ling, (9) all of the preceding. 
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These rewards are related to the Unwholesome States only in a most perfunctory 
manner. The dambha-lstambhana- pair, deceit and paralysing, one might think 
joined by assonance. Only jealousy and sexual intercourse stem from related semantic 
fields. For the rest, conjunctions seem completely arbitrary, and the intentions 
behind the separate series are doubtless not easily reconciled. Yet the author could 
pair them. 

XVII. Conclusion. The pilgrimage is to end with recitations of sacred formulas and 
praises to the respective deity, to be performed by, or in the presence of, people of 
spiritual achievement, both male and female. This is again an instance of ‘controll¬ 
ed variation’ within the same semantic sphere: there are—always of both 
sexes—‘teachers’ ( acaryas ), yogins, ascetics, 64 and people who meditate 
(dhyanin -).—A feast terminates the pilgrimage. 


This, then, is the inventory of what a pilgrim is to do and con¬ 
sider when visiting the Nine Tlrthas. Within the compass of ten 
verses, the description of a holy site touches upon more than two 
dozen subjects—and these as a rule do not consist of isolated obser¬ 
vations, fitted to the nature of a particular tirtha or its deity, but 
come from systems, pruned or embellished so as to fit into the pre¬ 
determined pattern. As a unified body of thoughts and facts, this is 
unexpected and, perhaps, not easily understood. We shall try to 
describe some of its implications. 

In spite of the obvious care the authors bestowed upon their com¬ 
pilations, they do not leave the overall impression of cogency or 
homogeneousness. Nor are they occasioned by Buddhist doctrine. 
And in passing, we have occasionally dwelt upon disparities, such 
as the lack of harmony between undesirable and desirable states of 
the mind. Such inconsistencies are by no means rare. 

All these incompatibilities, though, vanish before the one over¬ 
whelming question. The text attaches particular spiritual or moral 
categories, books or trees, to particular holy sites; it nowhere 
justifies or even explains these conjunctions. Yet they are anything 
but self-evident. Why should the Lalitavistara be read or fraud be 
fought or buffalo meat be eaten or gathas be sung at one place rather 
than another? It is the problem of such seemingly arbitrary connec¬ 
tions that we shall now address ourselves to. 

(1) What must be one source of such connections is quite common. 
TTrthas will usually have a certain day when visiting them is con¬ 
sidered most auspicious. And books written in their praise ( mahat - 
myas) will probably always list the rewards to be expected from 
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pilgrimages. Though these are often expressed in general and com¬ 
prehensive terms, there are cases where promised results are quite 
specific: Shrine A will help against a tooth-ache, Shrine B when 
news are overdue. Matters related to pilgrimage, its ways and 
means and effects, then, can be easily fitted into this model. With 
certain letters or cremation grounds, the pattern is less satisfactory, 
and the motive for conceptual extensions remains unexplained. 

(2) In their technique, the Purana lists bear a strong similarity to 
the conceptual chains that are so prominent a means of Buddhist 
teaching. It is not only compilations like the Mahavyutpatti which 
present words and ideas in an order roughly systematic: the Bud¬ 
dhist chains arranged by the number of items in the chain would 
have been even more to the point. If the authors had ‘opened their 
Dasottarasutra’, the Nipatas of Eight, Nine, Ten (and, possibly, of 
Twelve 65 ) would have provided them with a good deal of material 
conveniently arranged.—It does not look, though, as if these had 
been among the immediate sources: what we do find is either (a) 
current concepts, or (b) chains already correlated and interpreted 
(: the Cremation Ground sequence). 

(3) We remain, then, with the directional pattern as the chief source 
for the conglomeration of concepts. No doubt the Buddhist methods 
of enumeration and particularization are closely related. But the 
process of focussing upon the centre where opposites are resolved 
seems to have been most fully explored in Hinduism, and this is the 
device the Purana constantly employs. 

As we have said, there seems to be nothing that ties this book or 
that Unwholesome Quality to a particular site. All Jewels are 
equally important; none of the Unwholesome Qualities is con¬ 
ducive to release, they all have to be overcome—which is effected 
by visiting all tlrthas. It is the structural pattern of these lists, the 
Eight or Twelve, which demands that Jewels or Qualities appear as 
single items: they yield their full meaning only when taken 
together. 

(4) And the force of the pattern can hardly be overrated: it was 
strong enough to lead to expansions of time-hallowed lists of con¬ 
cepts. Imagine a Christian author adding to the Ten Command¬ 
ments, or to the Books of the Bible. Yet this is what the Purana 
does. Twelve tlrthas there are, to correspond to the twelve months: 
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hence, there have to be twelve Growths rather than the canonical 
Seven, 66 twelve Jewels rather than Nine; twelve Unwholesome 
States rather than Ten. Nor is the inverse process of reduction 
unknown. There is a group of Ten Goddesses called the 
Dasamahavidyas. When fitted into a map organized on the direc¬ 
tional pattern, they are reduced to eight, by a process of omission. 67 

And one should note it is well-established series of familiar 
figures or concepts which are being dealt with in this way. Nobody, 
I submit, will have taken such departures from tradition lightly. To 
warrant such audacity, the pattern must have been thought the 
very embodiment of Truth. 

(5) In order to appreciate the significance of conjunctions like those 
we have dealt with, it is perhaps helpful to ask a simple question. 
Can we think of a list of concepts—or objects, for that mat¬ 
ter—which could on no account be fitted into the pattern? I think 
the answer lies in the wide variety of topics in both long lists; it lies 
in their very haphazardness; it lies in the fact that not even their 
sole formal requirement, eight items or twelve, is a must. From all 
this I would conclude such lists can, in principle, be extended ad 
libitum . It is perhaps no exaggeration to say that it is the emergence 
of a new world picture that we are witnessing. Heterogeneous 
materials are being subsumed under a governing principle, that of 
time or space. These universal parameters of conditioned existence 
then attract other facts or systems, and impose their pattern upon 
them. 68 

To be sure, the methods employed are those familiar of old, from 
Brahmana times onwards. The Purana (and the kind of thinking it 
exemplifies) differs from them in that the result is pre-established: 
facts have to be fitted into the pattern; the image is truth. And this 
way of structuring experience had enjoyed a wide popularity. Of 
texts here quoted, the Samvaroday at antra, the Smasanavidhi, the 
Nispannayogavali all use it, in much more disciplined and cogent 
ways. And this is the point, in a sense. When colours are related to 
directions, then this is by virtue of the deities there placed. On the 
other hand, when the Purana turns to the familiar speculations 
about letters and distributes them over the compass, a similar rela¬ 
tionship is not apparent and not meant. The pattern is no metaphor 
stretched to its utmost limits; it is taken as a structure universally 
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applicable. Hence it reaches out and absorbs new sets of facts: the 
elements of language are brought within its scope by virtue of the 
all-comprehensive nature of both patterns, and not because of a 
particular set of phonemes bearing some sort of relationship to a 
particular direction. 

Of such junctures, the Purana offers an elementary stage where 
concepts are joined in a cumbersome way. The results are anything 
but persuasive. A coherent and convincing picture was not to be 
achieved by such means—which is why there are competing 
systems of the same type. 

(6) For this, the sites themselves are perhaps the clearest example. 
All tirthas of the second list had appeared in the first; but they are 
given different interpretations: what was a series of places ap¬ 
parently hallowed by custom is being re-interpreted as a sequence 
of Mothers, perhaps reflecting more recent developments in 
religious thought and imagery. Again, one looks at the concepts at¬ 
tached to each tirtha and asks whether they could not be shifted 
round: the lists themselves tell us they could. 69 

This means we have to take the two lists as alternate solutions to the 
same problem. In a sense, this is hardly surprising. We have 
spoken of the lack of cogency between sites and the properties at¬ 
tributed to them: there is little inherent conviction to these connec¬ 
tions, and each tirtha offers a conglomeration of heterogeneous 
items. Their extension, then, ought to have been fairly easy, and 
indeed we see List II much more comprehensive than List I. Each 
of them is an attempt rather than an image of the truth entire and 
exact and complete: it is, after all, one and the same text which offers 
all of them, and the two most elaborate occur within a few pages of 
each other. 

This, I submit, has a bearing upon the interpretation of religious 
testimonials from the Indian subcontinent. It is but rarely dogma 
that we are faced with; usually, it is attempts, constantly renewed, 
rephrased, reviewed. 

Which raises no inconsiderable problem to description. We tend 
to stick to the letters of our texts, and rightly so. This tells us, say, 
the seed syllable of the goddess Kaumarl emerges from the letter ca 
(p. 154, supra). We wish to verify this statement, and perhaps turn to 
the Brhatpurascaryarnava (because it is a Nepalese compila- 
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tion)—where we find her bija to be kaum. 70 Off-hand, we tend to 
draw either of two conclusions: our present text is ‘wrong’, or both 
texts stem from different traditions. What I want to submit is that 
neither conclusion may be adequate: in a sense, the Purana did not 
really mean to say what it appears to be saying. Someone wanted to 
bring the letters into the overall pattern of the Mothers (: a com¬ 
mon idea certainly not far-fetched both in view of general Tantrik 
opinion about the relation between words and things, and in view 
of the double meaning of matrka (1) ‘Mother’, i.e. the goddess, (2) 
‘letter’ in magical diagrams.). He had to have the whole alphabet; 
he could fit it in most easily by breaking it down into separate com¬ 
ponents, and for this purpose took the standard solution of the 
vargas. He was bound to their sequence; he was bound to the se¬ 
quence of the Mothers; and thus Kaumarl was, inescapably, 
assigned the group of palatals, the letter ca. I further submit this is 
not even an awkard way of putting it: the irregularity is resolved as 
soon as we do what we are meant to do, viz., look at the Whole. 
Breaking it down into parts is but a didactic device to assist com¬ 
prehension and worship. 

There is another turn of the screw, however. In order to stick to 
the example chosen, I shall have to permit myself a flight of fancy. 
Given the situation outlined, we can imagine somebody read this 
account and taking the narrow view. He follows instructions au pied 
de la lettre and produces a seed syllable for the goddess which actual¬ 
ly does contain the letter ca; he can even find some slight support for 
his contention in Brhatpurascaryarnava IV, 275 71 (this is but a 
stray remark; I am not well-read in this field). This means he is 
fulfilling the instructions of the text and obscuring its sense almost 
beyond recognition. Of course, one might call the original wording 
ambiguous: in order to yield its full meaning, it needs the con¬ 
tinuous application of an interpretative rule; some sort of anuvrtti , as 
the grammarians might say. This, however, is not explicitly 
stated—and thus we might obtain a new appurtenance of the deity 
which, when passing through the ever fertile brains of the lettered, 
may give rise to new attempts at forming systems. 

(7) One final point. The process we have witnessed is all the more 
noteworthy since it took place in anything but a vacuum: religious 
and philosophical systems had been evolved in considerable profu- 
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sion and with remarkable subtlety. In comparison, the concatena¬ 
tions we have seen are simple to the point of crudeness, the proposi¬ 
tions often inconclusive. What, then, could have been the reasons 
for them to emerge? 

The Purana itself seems to hint at an answer. In the course of a long 
and well-told story which forms the substance of its sixth chapter, 
there is a pertinent remark. I shall have to give an outline of the 
tale. 

At Varanasi, there lived a monk and pandit, Dharmasri by name, who was 
wont to expound the Namasamglti to his public. In this, however, he had 
always failed to understand the meaning of the Twelve-Syallable mantra. So he 
decided to go on a pilgrimage, in the hope of finding someone to teach him. In 
Nepal, he encounters Manjudeva, recognizes him after a while, and asks him 
for the explanation. Whereupon Manjudeva replies this can only be given to 
someone who has received consecration ( abhiseka -), but 

To monks and beggars he gave it not, nor made them take it: the fruit 
of perfection ( siddhi -) is not obtained by (someone who has) dedicated 
himself to the rules of an ascetic, (but) by him who (performs) the ser¬ 
vice of auspicious pithas , which is laid down in the rule of the 
Buddha.’ 72 

For a Buddhist, this is an odd thing to say: why should monks on 
principle be excluded from a way to salvation? No doubt these are 
traces of a dispute between propounders of separate ways towards 
the goal. And the advocates of Seats, of pilgrimage, of ritual always 
had their followers. In its chapter on Consecration, the Sam- 
varodayatantra describes the ideal Vajracarya and calls on him to 
perform ‘service at/of pithas always, constantly. 73 Predictably, there 
are learned interpretations of this service, based upon esoteric con¬ 
structions: a seat embodies one of the components ( tattvas ), as the 
Kathmandu Vajracaryas say, 74 it ‘is the stage (of Bodhisattvas call¬ 
ed) Joyful’, 75 as the Samvarodayatantra has it. Other factors will 
have been more influential, the most important perhaps coming 
form the general context of pilgrimages. Two of them are mention¬ 
ed by Laksmidhara, one of the reputed Hindu authorities on Con¬ 
duct. When reading his praise of Varanasi, we have to remember 
that many religious performances were restricted to members of the 
three upper castes. But Varanasi is ‘the sovereign remedy for those 
of various castes, and for the casteless, the Candalas who are abhor- 
red; and for those whose bodies are full of offenses, even of the chief 
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(among) sins’. 76 The directional pattern was chiefly used to 
organize sanctuaries, and it was in the pilgrimage to them that it 
was experienced and grew familiar; it had come to stand for the 
resolution of opposites; it claimed comprehensive significance. It 
now turned out these claims held good even at one of the critical 
points of Hindu society: pilgrimage was seen to resolve that most 
ingrained of distinctions, viz., caste. 

To this, we have to add the transparency of the underlying pat¬ 
tern. Its very simplicity was a great advantage. It allowed for its ap¬ 
plication to a great many, and potentially all, fields; it did so in a 
way which, on a literal reading, could be understood and handled by 
everyone, including those of little learning. Yet it was not confined 
to them. Literary theory could use it to rethink the theory of the 
Emotions: 77 even the learned could—and did—take the pattern to 
mirror the highest truth. 
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PATTERNS OF MANTRA USE IN A VEDIC RITUAL 

Wade T. Wheelogk 

Relatively little attention has been paid to the role of mantras in 
the Vedic srauta cult, those sacrifices requiring three fires and based 
on s'ruti , the oral revelation of the Veda. Within the ongoing ritual 
tradition itself the mantras soon lost their original significance as 
they became mere formal components of a correct performance of 
the rite, valued more for their impeccably rendered sound 
substance than for their meaning. Even the exegetes of the Purva- 
Mtmdmsa largely ignored the mantras, since they provided little help 
in the crucial task of determining the exact karma enjoined by the 
texts. In the treatment of mantras, Western scholars seemed to 
have followed the lead of the Indian tradition, for the most part, 
focusing on the action component of the srauta rites, with little 
detailed examination of the rich texture of meaning provided by the 
mantras. 1 

But it cannot be denied that the mantras were an important em¬ 
bodiment of the meaning of the rites, at least in the creative phase 
of the srauta tradition. From the yajus formulas accompanying 
nearly every action of the adhvaryu , the priest in charge of the 
physical handiwork of the sacrifice, to the lengthier recitations of 
verses of praise from the Rig Veda by the hotr , the mantras are a 
pervasive element in all forms of the cult. In fact, to analyze a 
srauta ritual from the standpoint of its mantra component involves 
a problem of overabundance of information. How can one go about 
understanding the extremely complex picture generated by the 
numerous mantras? For my study, I began by choosing a medium¬ 
sized, but important sacrifice within the srauta system, the New- 
and Full-Moon sacrifice ( darsapurnamasa isti , hereafter NFM), serv¬ 
ing as the model (prakrti) for all srauta rituals not based on the soma 
sacrifice. This fortnightly ritual, which requires the services of an 
adhvaryu, his assistant, the agnidhra , a hotr, and the brahman , who 
oversees the entire proceedings, along with the participation of the 
patron, yajamana , and his wife, involves the offering of rice cakes 
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and other substances, primarily to the gods Indra-and-Agni and 
Agni-and-Soma. In the version of the rite I studied there were ap¬ 
proximately 1,200 separate mantra utterances. 2 The research pro¬ 
gram must find a way of reducing this plurality in order to effect an 
understanding of the rite as a whole. 

In an earlier publication I demonstrated that one approach is to 
produce a taxonomy of the mantras employed in the rite, reducing 
the many different utterances to a relatively few types. 3 The fun¬ 
damental classificatory criteria were the grammatical person and 
the mood of the verb, plus semantic categories for the subject and 
predicate of each mantra utterance. For example, all mantras that 
are first person indicative with subject “sacrificial participant” (i.e. 
one of the human as opposed to divine participants) and predicate 
“sacrificial activity,” such as “With the arms of Indra, I 
[ = adhvaryu] pick you [ = grass bundle] up, ’ ’ would form one type. 
And these could be further subdivided by adjuncts, distinguishing 
those with an instrumental clause, as the above “with the arms of 
Indra,” from those with a dative clause, such as “I [ = yajamana] 
take you [ = butter] for the sake of increase of wealth,” and so on. 

Using that procedure, the approximately twelve-hundred 
separate utterances of the NFM could be grouped into roughly 
seventy-five categories with around sixteen members each. Each 
mantra is no longer unique, to be viewed exclusively within its 
assigned place in the linear progression of the rite, but is a member 
of a type, having relationships of similarity with other members of 
its group. And in order to discuss the meaning of the NFM liturgy, 
one no longer has to reiterate every single mantra, but can com¬ 
prehensively and exhaustively analyze the liturgy in terms of the 
mantra types and their abstract formulas (e.g. “first person in¬ 
dicative, subject: sacrificial participant, verb: sacrificial action, in¬ 
strumental adjunct”). These utterance types constitute the elemen¬ 
tal components of the NFM liturgy. 

They also form into groups of related types, much like the 
chemical elements arrange into families in the Periodic Table. 
These major groups of utterance types cohere around three themes 
which are primarily associated with the principal participants: 1) 
the adhvaryu group, focused on the physical components of the 
sacrifice, the actors, objects, and actions, which are verbally 
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transformed into manifestations of cosmic forces that can be 
manipulated and cajoled to work for the goals of the ritual; 2) the 
hotr group, with concern for the deities as its unifying thread, con¬ 
stituting a complex verbal etiquette to host the feast for the gods; 
and 3) the yajamana group, which revolves around the expression 
of his desires for personal prosperity, both by means of pleasing the 
invited gods and by connecting himself to the power concretized in 
the ritual symbols. Table 1 gives the major utterance types con¬ 
nected with each of those themes. 4 


Table 1. Major utterance Types in the NFM arranged by thematic Group 
The Adhvaryu Group 

First person indicative, subject: sacrificial participant, verb: sacrificial manip¬ 
ulation 

Second/third person indicative, subject: sacrificial object 
First person optative, subject: sacrificial participant, verb: sacrificial act 
Third person optative, subject: sacrificial object 
Third person optative, subject: deity, verb: sacrificial act 
Second person imperative, subject: sacrificial participant, verb: speak/sacrificial 
act 

Second person imperative, subject: sacrificial object, verb: sacrificial act/pro- 
mote prosperity 

The Hotr Group 

1) Invoking the deities: 

First person indicative, verb: call 

Second person imperative, subject: Agni, verb: bring the gods 
Second person imper., subj.: deity, verb: come 

2) Asking Agni to perform the sacrifice: 

Third person optative/second person imper., subj.: Agni, verb: perform 
the sacrifice 

Third person indicative, subject: Agni, verb: sacrificial act, past tense 

3) Praising the deities: 

Second/third person indie., subj.: deity 

4) Hoping that the deities enjoy the sacrifice 

Third person optative/second person imper., subj.: deity, verb: enjoy the 
sacrifice 

5) Asking and wishing for prosperity: 

Third person indie., subj.: sacrificer, verb: prays 

Third person optative/second person imper., subj.: deity, verb: promote 
prosperity 

The Yajamana Group 

First person indicative, verb: sacrificial manipulation, adjunct: for goal 
First person optative, verb: prosper 
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Such a form of analysis represents a decomposition of the 
liturgical whole into its component parts. It involved taking the 
NFM apart and resorting the resulting pieces into categories based 
on similarity. In the study I am presenting now, I want to reverse 
that process and reassemble the mantras in their given order in the 
rite, but now observing the patterns of relationship based on con¬ 
tiguity . 5 

The search for patterns in the liturgy is essentially a synthetic 
procedure. But the study of the synthetic processes requires the 
prior identification of the elemental components, for it is only in 
terms of those defined types that a description of the patterns in the 
liturgy can be made. One is seeking the rules that govern the com¬ 
bination of utterance types into ever larger units, culminating in the 
rite as a whole. These rules will define the expected or permissible 
combinations of units—the contexts in which an utterance type will 
find itself. It is important to realize that rules of this kind not only 
describe the behavior of already articulated utterances, but also 
prescribe the acceptable format for potential utterances. The rules 
discovered in this study will, in fact, be “generative rules” for the 
language of the NFM—describing not only the fixed relationships 
among the utterances of the text, but also the principles guiding the 
historical production of the text . 6 


Consecutive Mantras 

There are several levels in the search for patterns in the liturgy. I 
will begin with the relationships that hold between dyads of con¬ 
secutive mantras. To determine what pairs of utterance types 
repeatedly occur together one simply lists each mantra according to 
its utterance type in the order that it occurs in the ritual and then 
proceeds to see if one particular type is regularly preceded or follow¬ 
ed immediately by another particular type. The analysis focuses 
primarily on consecutive mantras, those spoken together by one 
speaker with no intervening action. 

The pattern between utterance dyads is not merely a statistical 
tabulation of co-variation. There is a logic of connection between 
the members of the pair. There may be a simple grammatical 
thread between the two, such that the direct object of the first man- 
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tra becomes the subject of the second. Or the connection may be 
more significant, with the first member stating a condition that is a 
necessary presupposition of the following statement. In many man¬ 
tra pairs, this logical link has the particular Vedic hallmark of 
utilizing a bandhu , an esoteric bond between ritual object and 
cosmic power . 7 The first mantra states the bandhu as an identifica¬ 
tion while the second mantra seeks to direct the power to beneficial 
ends. 

The best defined dyadic patterns have the general form of an in¬ 
dicative followed by an imperative or optative. This grammatical 
pattern corresponds to the logical pattern just discussed. The in¬ 
dicative mantra is the statement of some identity or condition which 
the following imperative or optative tries to make use of. The man¬ 
tra pair thus represents a movement from the static to the dynamic, 
from the identification of a useful characteristic to its active involve¬ 
ment in the workings of the sacrifice. One of the most common con¬ 
figurations is a second or third person indicative coupled with a first 
person optative. The pattern is typical of the yajamana, as can be 
seen from the following examples . 8 


You are the veda [ = broom]. You are acquisition [vitti]. May I acquire [V vid]. 
[Y, P, H] 

You [ = enclosing stick] are firm. May I be firm among my kinsmen. [Y] 
You [ = “Silent Oblation”] are deception. May I be undeceived. [Y] 

You [=Ida\ are delight . . . may I attain to your delight. [Y] 

Agni has enjoyed this oblation, has exhilarated (himself), has made (for him¬ 
self) a superior greatness. [H] May I be victorious after the victory of 
Agni. [Y] 

The sacrifice is rich. May I be richer. [Y] 


The first example makes use of a word pun. The next two pairs 
utilize the physical symbolism of a sacrificial object and act. In the 
fifth set, “Agni has enjoyed . . the yajamana follows the hotr’s 
statement of the god’s satisfaction in the sacrifice with the wish that 
he may himself ride the coattails of that success. 

Turning to other indicative-optative configurations, there are 
many instances where the subject of the indicative becomes the 
direct object of the following optative, as in the first three examples, 
below. In others the subject stays the same in both members. 


You [ = cows] are winds; you are approachers. Let the Impeller God provide 
you for the most excellent (sacrificial) deed. [A] 
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These [=cows] approach agreeably. ... let Indra enjoy you, o cows. [A] 
You [ = antelope skin] are the skin of Aditi. Let the earth recognize you. [A 


found the earth. 
A1 


This veda [ = broom] 
for the sacrificer. 

Agni is the god who is hotr. May he 
(them) here. [A] 


Let it find an uninterrupted world 
serve the gods. . . and may he lead 


These are common adhvaryu pairings. The first utterance declares 
the identity of the sacrificial object or deity while the second ex¬ 
presses the desire that it aid the sacrificial proceedings. 

The indicative-imperative patterns exhibit this same logical 
structure, but even more precisely defined and in greater numbers. 
Most frequent and interesting are those sets of mantras that first 
connect the sacrificial object with some principle of power (via the 
statement of a bandhu) and then request that that potency be put to 
use to further the prosperity of the sacrificer or the other par¬ 
ticipants. 


You [ = potsherd] are a fixed point. Make the earth firm. Make life firm. 

Make offspring firm. Shove his relatives around this sacrificer. [A] 

You [ = sword] are the right arm of Indra, . . . you are of a hundred spikes, 
the wooden one. Slay the enemies. [A] 

You [ = darbha grass] are armor for the earth. Be armor for the sacrificer. [A] 
You are a wisk. Sweep me together with progeny and cattle. [H] 

You [ = pot of water] are real. May you be real for me. You are all. May you 
be all for me. You are full. May you be full for me. You are imperishable. 
Do not perish for me. [H, Y] 

Mantra Clusters 

In looking at the linear progression of the NFM liturgy one does 
not see an unbroken succession of single utterances stretching 
uniformly from one end of the rite to the other. Rather one notices 
that the utterances cohere into separate groups having fairly well 
defined boundaries. These separate groups I have labelled “mantra 
clusters.” Several characteristics are useful in defining a mantra 
cluster. The most obvious boundary between sets of utterances 
comes where one speaker stops and another begins. A precise and 
systematic account of the kinds of mantra clusters can be obtained 
by referring to the cluster’s ritual frame, the context of sacrificial 
activities that forms its borders. By taking into account the nature 
of the sacrificial action and noticing whether it precedes, accom¬ 
panies, or follows a set of mantras, one can define nine typical con¬ 
texts—which in turns means defining nine typical mantra clusters. 
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It is further the case that a cluster type will tend to have a par¬ 
ticular content, as well. That is, a cluster can also be characterized 
in terms of the utterance types forming it. Thus a cluster often 
represents a thematic unity in addition to its purely physical cohe¬ 
sion. Generally, the clusters are the units of discourse for a 
sacrificial participant when it comes his turn to speak and because 
of their combination of formal and thematic cohesiveness might be 
viewed as the “paragraphs” of the liturgy. Table 2 summarizes the 
distinctive features of the nine cluster types found in the NFM. 


Table 2. Cluster Types 


Action context 

1. concurrent ritual manipulation 

2. action by others follows 

3. action, = offering by 
speaker, follows 

4. focus attention on ritual 
object; little action 

5. action by another precedes 

6. action = speaker’s 
movement 

7. focus attention on fire; 

(add wood to fire) 

8. no action, no object 

9. offering by another 
follows immediately 


Typical contents 

Speaker 

adhvaryu-type 

adhvaryu 

second person 

adhvaryu 

imper., subj.: 

/brahman 

human participant 


first person ind., 


verb: offer 

adhvaryu 

various 

yajamana 

yajamana-type 

yajamana 

first person ind., 


verb: copula/ 

various 

movement 


praise, petition 


Agni; vow 

various 

hotr-type 

hotr 

hotr-type 

hotr 


Cluster types associated with the adhvaryu 

Of the nine basic cluster formations, three are particularly 
characteristic of the adhvaryu. First, there is his very common 
cluster configuration which consists of many short sets of mantras 
having the actors, actions, and objects of the concrete ritual en¬ 
vironment as their focus and being spoken concurrently with the 
ritual action being performed by the speaker. In these situations, 
the highest number of consecutive utterances is usually four or less. 
That is, the adhvaryu mutters only a couple of mantras per 
sacrificial act before turning to his next manipulation. This, the 
most typical utterance pattern for the adhvaryu, clearly shows the 
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finely meshed interweaving of word and act that is his hallmark. 
These small adhvaryu units of discourse do band together into 
larger divisions having one particular sacrificial object as the unify¬ 
ing factor. Such a cluster will typically have six to ten mantras all 
dealing with the major object of concern, such as the oblation 
material, the enclosing sticks, or the lustral waters, and divided 
among two or three separate manipulations of that object. 

The principle of connection linking the mantras of an adhvaryu 
cluster is the sacrificial object being manipulated. It runs like a 
thread through the different grammatical components of the ut¬ 
terances—now as subject, now direct object, now indirect object, 
tying together what would otherwise be a wide diversity of con¬ 
cepts. Below is one example of how this works. It is a description of 
the utterances and actions of the adhvaryu when he goes to fetch the 
grass that will be used for a number of purposes during the rite. I 
have emphasized the words referring to the sacrificial object being 
dealt with to highlight its role in the mantra cluster. 

The horse’s rib (used to cut the grass). The adhvaryu picks it up with, “Under 
the impulse of the Impeller God, with the arms of the Asvins, with the hands 
of Pusan, I pickjwM up. ” He recites over it, “ You are the cow-sitter [shepherd 
of the sacrifice.” He heats it over the fire saying, “Scorched [away from you 
is harm, scorched are the evil spirits.” 

The grass. The adhvaryu walks toward the Ahavanlya fire saying, “This 
dhisana, made by Manu, fashioned by the svadha exclamation, advanced 
toward the barhis grass. The seers bring it, pleasing to the gods, at the begin¬ 
ning, here, the grass to sit upon. ’ ’ He walks out of the arena to where the grass 
is to be found. He grasps a bunch with, “ You are grasped for the gods.” He 
strokes it upwards with, “ You are grown from rain.” He touches it with the 
rib saying, “O divine grass, [may I] not [hit] you lengthwise nor crosswise; 
may I hit your joint. ’ ’ He cuts off the branch with, “May I who am your cutter 
not be injured.” He touches the stumps and says, “O divine grass , sprout 
with a hundred shoots.” He rubs himself with the cuttings and says, “May 
we sprout [like^ow] with a thousand shoots.” [Continues with gathering grass 
and bringing bundles back to the ritual arena.] 

A second type of cluster associated primarily with the adhvaryu is 
formed by his commands directed at the other human participants. 
This cluster type is distinguished by its content, the utterance type 
“second person imperative, subject: sacrificial participant, verb: 
speak/sacrificial act”, and by its sacrificial context—action by 
others follows the utterances. It is by means of such clusters of man¬ 
tras that the adhvaryu orchestrates much of the action and speaking 
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at key points in the ritual. A variation of the above type is the 
cluster most typical of the brahman. This priest has his primary 
liturgical function at those places where he impels (prasauti) the 
adhvaryu to commence some action. In the standard context, the 
adhvaryu will utter a first person future statement, such as “O 
brahman, I will carry forth the water,” which leads into the 
brahman cluster. It will most likely include one or two mantras ad¬ 
dressed to Brhaspati or to Savitr, the divine counterparts of the 
brahman, asking them to aid the sacrifice. The mantra cluster will 
end with the command that actually impels the adhvaryu: “ Om . 
Lead forward [the water].” 

The third cluster type connected with the adhvaryu are those 
recitations he does by himself preceding the act of offering an obla¬ 
tion into the fire. Such oblations are called juhotis, distinguishing 
them from the more elaborate offerings preceded by a hotr recita¬ 
tion, th eyajatis. The typical contents of the juhoti mantra cluster in¬ 
cludes the utterance type “first person indicative, verb: offer.” 


Cluster types associated with the yajamana 

These show a wide variety, many defying simple categorization. 
One finds a miscellany of short clusters sprinkled throughout the 
rite, if nothing else, having the function of keeping the sacrificer 
constantly involved in the sacrifice. However, there are two clearly 
recognizable, fairly well defined cluster types in the yajamana’s 
part: first, a number of long recitations over a particular object; 
second, numerous short clusters recited after some sacrificial ac¬ 
tion. 

In the long recitations over an object there is little manipulation 
of the object, the sacrificer (or his wife) simply looking at it while 
speaking. The actual verbs most often used by BaudhSS to indicate 
the yajamana’s manner of speaking at these points are either 
abhimantrayate , the root fmantr meaning “to recite a mantra,” with 
the prefix abhi- denoting “over” or “towards”; or vacayati , “he 
[ = the adhvaryu] causes [him = the yajamana] to say,” plus the 
object spoken over in the locative case. With the action at this point 
slowed or suspended, the mantra cluster can give sustained focus to 
the sacrificial object—in the case of the yajamana and/or his wife, 
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either the butter, the ida, the anvaharya , the veda broom, or the 
water pot. In each case, the cluster contains many adhvaryu-type 
mantras, connecting the object to various cosmic powers and seek¬ 
ing to activate that power. Sometimes yajamana-type elements are 
added, asking for prosperity on one’s own behalf, or hotr-type in¬ 
vocations and petitions for an object conceived as a deity (as in the 
case of the ida, the remnants of the sacrificial offerings that are con¬ 
sumed by all the human participants). 

The more frequent yajamana clusters of the second type, those 
following on a sacrificial action by another participant, are fre¬ 
quently indicated by the verb anumantrayate , the prefix arm- meaning 
“after.” The typical contents of these clusters includes a yajamana- 
type expression of desire. The majority of these are recited im¬ 
mediately after an oblation is offered and take the form, “By the 
sacrifice to the gods for such-and-such a god, may I obtain some 
condition of prosperity.” The predominance of the yajamana 
clusters that are recited after a sacrificial action clearly gives the 
liturgical role of the sacrificer an antiphonal character. Throughout 
most of the rite the sacrifice is in the hands of the yajamana’s 
agents, the priests. They are the ones who initiate the creation of 
the ritual situations, to which the sacrificer responds with the added 
element of his personal wish. 

Miscellaneous clusters 

Two cluster types cut across the divisions between the three ma¬ 
jor sacrificial participants. First is the cluster where the accompany¬ 
ing action is the participant’s movement, there being no object in¬ 
volved. The typical content includes utterances of the type “first 
person indicative, subject: sacrificial participant, verb: 
copula/movement.” Two very similar examples of this type occur 
when the brahman and then the hotr enter the sacrificial arena and 
assume their seats. These priests assure their identity and position 
at the beginning of their participation in the ritual situation by 
means of these long clusters of self-referring mantras. The ut¬ 
terances of the brahman, for example, include the following: 

Bhuh, I enter. Bhuvah, I enter. Suvah, I enter. Bhur, bhuvah, suvah, I enter. I 
enter the wind. I enter brahman. I enter the ruling power. ... I am lord of the 
earth. I am lord of the world. I am lord of the great creation. 
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Another example of this cluster type is found among the 
yajamana’s activities performed solo at the end of the rite and will 
be discussed later. 

A second cluster type not closely tied to any one participant is 
that used for the worship of the fire. Either there is no accompany¬ 
ing action, only the focus of attention upon the fire; or one recites 
the cluster while firewood is placed on the fire. Typical contents will 
include praise of Agni along with requests directed to him. Each 
participant has at least one of these clusters, but the longest and 
most important are those of the yajamana at the close of the rite and 
the 44 Kindling-verses” ( samidheni) of the hotr immediately 
preceding the first offerings. 


Cluster types associated with the hotr 

These are particularly distinguished by their length and their in¬ 
dependence of any close ties with the sacrificial acts or objects. The 
hotr is the participant whose primary duty is his recitation, and this 
fact is reflected in the more prolix nature of his mantra clusters. 
Because of the lack of a tight connection between his utterances and 
the acts or objects of the sacrifice, one finds a greater thematic unity 
in the hotr clusters, as the words themselves, rather than the 
sacrificial context, form the basis of liturgical coherence. 

There are two cluster types particularly characteristic of the hotr. 
First, he has several recitations that stand alone, having no direct 
relationship to objects or acts, preceding, accompanying, or follow¬ 
ing. The content of these solo recitations is usually confined to a 
single hotr-type theme—invocation, praise of the gods, hoping that 
the gods enjoy the sacrifice, or praying for prosperity. For example, 
after the Kindling-verses there is the formal invocation for the 
NFM, constituted by the hotr’s recitation of a number of second 
person imperative mantras asking Agni to bring the appropriate 
gods. The theme of hoping that the gods enjoy the sacrifice finds ex¬ 
pression in a cluster forming the first half of the hotr’s 4 'Well- 
recited speech” ( suktavaka ) after the principal oblations. In addi¬ 
tion, the Well-recited speech, along with the "Happiness and for¬ 
tune speech” ( samyuvaka ) which follows right afterwards, represents 
the theme of praying for the prosperity of the sacrificer. There are 
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long strings of utterances about the goals for which the yajamana 
prays and optatives expressing the desire that some beneficial con¬ 
dition will come about. 

The anuvakyas and yajyas of the hotr are the most distinctive and 
perhaps the most important mantra clusters in the rite, judging 
from the elaborate liturgical frame which is given them. 9 These are 
the hotr’s medium length recitations introducing and immediately 
preceding the adhvaryu’s act of offering the oblation into the fire. 
Usually consisting of between one and four consecutive utterances, 
they vary according to the deity and the sacrifice and are most often 
a verse from the Rig Veda. Their formal setting and special manner 
of recitation unambiguously mark their centrality. Below is a 
schematic presentation of the context for the anuvakya and yajya. 

Adhvaryu: ‘‘Recite the invitatory verse to [name of deity] ( amusma anub- 
ruhi).” (While placing portion of oblation in the offering ladle.) 

Hotr: [Recites the anuvakya for the particular deity.] 

A: “O, proclaim (om3 srdvaya)V ’ 10 

Agnidhra: “Let it be ( astu)\ May he hear ( srau3sat )\” 

A: (After stepping across the altar to the south.) “Recite the offering verse to 
[name of deity] (amum yaja).” 

H: “Heh, we sacrifice (ye3 yajamahe) to [deity]. [Recites the yajya for the 
particular deity. The vowel of the last syllable is lengthened.] May he 
carry ( vau3sat)\ ” 

A: (Offers oblation coincident with the call “vau3sat.”) 

H: “Speech is strength. Together with strength [let] in-breathing and out- 
breathing [be] in me.” 

A: (Returns to north side of altar.) 

The adhvaryu orchestrates the anuvakya and yajya with his com¬ 
mands to the hotr to recite. The yajya is introduced with a veritable 
fanfare—the loud calls between the adhvaryu and agnidhra, and 
the hotr’s own introductory exclamation, ye3 yajamahe . 11 Then 
comes the yajya itself, with the vowel of its last syllable drawn out 
like a drumroll leading into the cymbal crash of the vausat exclama¬ 
tion. 12 The cry “vau3sat” marks the dramatic climax to which the 
anuvakya and yajya had been building. At the exact moment of its 
utterance the adhvaryu offers the oblation into the fire. 

Besides their distinctive setting, the yajyanuvakyas have a 
characteristic form and content. The Vedic tradition has discussed 
what features are appropriate for utterances serving those func¬ 
tions, but, interestingly enough, the actual traits of the yaj- 
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yanuvakyas in the NFM do not follow those criteria with much con¬ 
sistency. Generally, the tradition has two sets of criteria for these 
utterances. First, content: the anuvakya contains words that call 
the deity, asking it to come and sit at the sacrifice; the yajya has 
words asking the deity to eat and enjoy the oblation. Second, form: 
the anuvakya has the name of the deity in the first half of the 
sentence, the yajya in the second half. 13 Modern Vedic scholars 
have apparently followed the tradition’s account of what these ut¬ 
terances should be, not paying sufficient attention to the actual 
state of affairs. 14 

Using all the yaj yanuvakyas in the NFM, those for the full moon 
and those for the new moon, plus the permitted variations or op¬ 
tional additions, each was examined in turn to see whether or not it 
conformed to the two basic criteria of form and content. Examining 
first the “Fore” and “After-offerings” (prayajas and anuyajas), 
which have only yajyas, no anuvakyas, one finds that in every case 
the criterion of form (the name of the deity in the last half of the ut¬ 
terance) does not hold. In fact, each of these yajyas has the name of 
the deity as the very first word. However, each has an appropriate 
verb, all having the form “third person optative, subject: deity, 
verb: enjoy the sacrifice.” For the anuvakyas of the “Two butter 
portions” (ajyabhagau) , all the subjects are in the right place, but 
three of the four verbs are wrong; all the subjects of the yajyas are 
out of place, but each verb is appropriate, since the exact same op¬ 
tative utterance type is used as in the Fore and After-offerings. In 
the above groups there are, then, obvious criteria for the yajyas 
such that all should have the form, “Let X enjoy the sacrifice.” 
However, this satisfies only half the traditional criteria. 

The principal oblations and those that follow to Agni 
“performing-good-sacrifices” ( svistakrt ) do show a concerted effort 
to subscribe to the traditional criterion of form. Thus nearly every 
subject in these yajyanuvakyas is placed in the appropriate half of 
the utterance. On the other hand, only two out of sixteen verbs 
were appropriate according to the traditional standards. The situa¬ 
tion with the Patnisamyajas (“Offerings to the wives of the gods”) is 
less consistent. Half the subjects are in the right place and fewer 
than half the verbs suit the criteria. 

In conclusion, there is a definite concern for form in the yaj- 
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yanuvakyas of the principal oblations and a concern for content in 
the yajyas of some of the subsidiary offerings. An analysis of the 
constitutent utterance types reveals other dominant characteristics. 
While all five of the hotr-type themes are represented, it is clear that 
most of the utterances comprising the yajyanuvakyas deal with 
praise and petition of the deity to whom the oblation is directed. 
And the anuvakyas and yajyas are amazingly similar in content, 
despite the tradition’s attempts to distinguish them. Statements of 
praise and of petition occur in comparable numbers and there is no 
set pattern, petitions being as likely to come first, in the anuvakya, 
as vice versa. 


The Structure of the NFM 

The most obvious structure of this Vedic ritual is to be seen from 
the course of the mute actions, whose series clearly presents an 
identifiable pattern: the lengthy preparation of the arena and obla¬ 
tion materials by the adhvaryu and his assistants leads into the high 
points of the offerings into the fire and the subsequent consumption 
of the ida, followed by the declining actions of payment to the 
priests, the adhvaryu’s 4 ‘undoing” or cleaning up of the sacrificial 
arena, and the priests’ exit. Most previous studies have focussed on 
such action elements in their attempt to give an overall depiction of 
the NFM. 15 Will the words of the NFM point to a different 
understanding of the structure of the rite? While the actions and 
words use distinct media to convey their respective symbolic 
messages, they are mutually supportive, each giving meaningful 
context to the other. So one would expect some convergence of 
meaning between the verbal and active views of the rite. But it is 
clear that the action elements viewed alone cannot provide a com¬ 
plete picture. 

The procedure for developing a picture of the verbal structure of 
the NFM basically involves describing the entire course of the rite 
as a patterned series of utterance types. Determining this pattern 
first requires dividing the entire rite into a relatively small number 
of fairly uniform segments, then seeing what kinds of utterance 
types dominate in each successive segment by counting their fre¬ 
quency and comparing their relative strengths. 16 Rather than 
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charting the occurrence of the approximately seventy-five utterance 
types, I looked for representatives of the major utterance groups, 
those constituting adhvaryu-, hotr-, and yajamana-type mantras 
(see Table 1). This provided a picture of the magnitude and place¬ 
ment of the different liturgical themes. To use a musical 
methaphor, the individual utterance types represent single chords 
while the utterance groups stand for themes. So by charting the oc¬ 
currence of the major liturgical themes over the course of the ritual, 
one comes up with an outline of the overall “ symphonic structure” 
of the “piece” (as in sonata form, for example). 

The pattern formed by the utterance groups will not be the same 
as that derived by a straightforward graph of the mantras of the dif¬ 
ferent sacrificial participants. Again, though the major utterance 
groups are primarily associated with the adhvaryu, hotr, and ya- 
jamana, there are significant numbers of mantras spoken by each of 
those participants that do not belong to the corresponding utterance 
group. What the analysis of utterance frequencies seeks to illumine 
is the thematic pattern of the NFM, not the mere formal pattern of 
speaker activity. What, then, does such an analysis say about the 
structure of the NFM? To begin with the broadest outline, it shows 
that the rite can be divided into three major segments. 


Stage I 

This first segment, during which the adhvaryu and his helpers 
prepare the arena and the oblation materials, is characterized by 
the overwhelming predominance of adhvaryu-type mantras. These 
utterances are used by the adhvaryu and others to transform the ac¬ 
tors, acts, and objects of the sacrifice into an assemblage of divine 
and abstract powers and then instigate these forces to work for the 
prosperity of the sacrificer. For example, with the typical mantra, 
“Under the impulse of the Impeller God, with the arms of the 
Asvins, with the hands of Pusan I pick you [ = horse’s rib] up,” the 
adhvaryu partially and momentarily transforms himself into a god¬ 
ly being. “You [= wooden sword] are the right arm of Indra,” 
turns a sacrificial implement into a divine weapon. So from the 
point of view of the mantras, the rite begins by having the arena 
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and its contents converted into a point of confluence for the basic 
power principles in the Vedic universe. 

The only significant occurrence of a major liturgical theme other 
than that of the adhvaryu during this first stage comes near the end 
when the butter is clarified and placed on the altar. Besides several 
adhvaryu-type mantras identifying the butter with abstract powers 
(e.g. “You are brightness. You are light. You are brilliance.” [A]; 
“You are butter. You are truth. You are the overseer of truth.” 
[Y]), there are numerous yajamana-type mantras spoken by both 
the sacrificer and his wife as they gaze at it: 


With an undeceived eye I look at you for the sake of virtuous offspring. [P] 
I take you for the sake of the brilliance of the brahman , for (being) the ruler, 
the supporter. I take you for the sake of the might of the warrior class, 
for (being) the ruler, the supporter. I take you for the sake of the people, 
for being the ruler, the supporter. [Y 

I take you for the sake of excellent strength. I take you for the sake of good 
offspring. I take you for the sake of increase of wealth. I take you for the 
sake of brahman splendor. [Y] 


The power of the sacrifice at this point is embodied in the butter, 
and the mantras recited over it by the sacrificer and his wife show 
their effort to insure that their personal goals are securely bound up 
with this essence of power. 

Immediately afterwards there is a similar but less intense situa¬ 
tion as the yajamana follows the adhvaryu’s placement of the 
enclosing sticks around the ahavaniya fire with mantras of the 
adhvaryu and yajamana type. The placement of the enclosing sticks 
is a “yoking” of the fire to its sacrificial duties and the sacrificer 
uses his mantras to make a connection between those firmly fixed 
pieces of wood that border the offering fire and his own place of firm 
standing among his kinsmen. 17 This set of mantras, along with 
those recited over the butter, secure the yajamana’s hold on the 
sacrifice, unequivocally establishing these important sacrificial ob¬ 
jects—the butter, the essence of power, and the enclosing sticks, the 
“harness” for Agni—as instruments of his will, serving his 
sacrificial goals. And his act in so doing is in effect the culmination 
of the preparatory stage, since there remains just one last set of 
adhvaryu preparations before the commencement of the main 
sacrificial proceedings. 
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Stage II 

With the arena ready, the oblation material waiting upon the 
grass altar between the fires, the hotr now enters and assumes his 
seat. The tenor of the liturgy takes a dramatic change for now 
begins the feast for the gods and the dominance of hotr-type man¬ 
tras. The hotr’s utterances reflect the progression of the various 
sub-motifs from invocation through praise and blessing. In the 
Kindling-verses, his first major recitation, performed as the 
adhvaryu adds wood to make the Ahavanlya fire blaze up, the hotr 
immediately presents the elements of the new ritual situation: the 
fire, Agni, as the carrier of the oblations, the men who sing praises 
and give offerings, and the deities whom the officiants seek to please 
and from whom they seek aid. The focus has shifted away from the 
manipulation of ritual implements and the evocation of their 
powerful associations to the direct invocation of the deities to be 
honored in the sacrifice. 

After eulogizing Agni’s priestly role with the Kindling-verses, the 
hotr turns to the theme of invocation, as Agni is formally requested 
to bring the appropriate deities to the sacrifice. “Bring (a3vaha) the 
gods to the sacrifice. O Agni, bring Agni. Bring Soma. . . . Bring 
Indra-Agni. . . . Bring the gods who drink the clarified butter.” 
Then in the preliminary Fore-offerings and Two butter portions, 
the hotr uses his yajyas to express the desire that the gods enjoy the 
oblations. For example, “O Agni, let the gods, who, drinking the 
butter are being satisfied, enjoy the butter”; “Let Agni, being 
satisfied, enjoy the butter”; “Let Soma, being satisfied, enjoy the 
butter.” 

Afterward come the principal oblations (portions of rice cakes to 
Agni and Indra-Agni or Agni-Soma). The hotr-type themes 
stressed here are praise and petition of the deities. For example, 
“You two, Agni-Soma, freed the rivers that had been seized from 
insult and shame”; “O Indra-Agni, slayers of Vrtra, with the 
beautiful thunderbolt, prosper us here with new gifts.” [H] The 
solemn and highly formalized recitation of the yajyanuvakyas by 
the hotr at this point marks this as the liturgical apex. The sense of 
climax is reinforced by the fact that the hotr’s mantras for these 
oblations are all extracts from the Rig Veda and thus bring with 
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them the flavor of the great ancestral poets of that collection of 
hymns and their inspired laudations of the powerful Vedic gods. 
Many of the former and most of the remaining mantras of the hotr, 
on the other hand, do not come from the Rig Veda. 18 

The offering to Agni-performing-good-sacrifices that follows the 
principal oblations uses the utterance subgroup dealing with Agni’s 
performance of the sacrifice, both wishing that he undertake his 
sacrificial duties and stating that he has successfully done so: e.g., 
“Learned in the (proper) times (for sacrifice), o lord of the times, 
sacrifice here”; “Agni has sacrificed the dainties pleasing to Agni. . 

. . to Soma. ...” After the anvaharya , the priests’ rice-gruel stipend 
(daksina) is distributed, the hotr’s yajyas at the After-offerings 
represent a mirror image of the Fore-offerings, expressing the 
desire that the deities enjoy the oblations. This theme is continued 
and completed in the first half of the hotr’s subsequent Well-recited 
speech as all the gods to whom offering has been made are listed 
and declared to have enjoyed themselves, e.g., “Agni has enjoyed 
this oblation, has exhilarated himself, has made for himself a 
superior greatness. Soma has enjoyed. ...” 

The rest of the Well-recited speech and then the Happiness and 
fortune speech mark the structural end of the hotr’s part of the 
liturgy, as he closes with the theme of blessings for the sacrificer. 19 
Some examples: “He [the sacrificer] prays for (long) life, he prays 
for good progeny, he prays for increase of wealth”; “Let there be 
divine well-being for us, well-being for (all) men.” 

The role of the yajamana throughout Stage II shows two major 
aspects. First, there are his mantra clusters recited after every obla¬ 
tion that is offered, expressing the wish that the particular offering 
will bring him some form of prosperity, e.g. “By means of the 
sacrifice to the gods for Agni may I be food-eating.” The strong 
connection between his desires and the offerings to the gods is given 
final summation in the sacrificer’s recitations at the hotr’s Well- 
recited speech. For each deity to whom an oblation was offered the 
hotr says, “The deity has enjoyed this oblation . . .”; and the ya¬ 
jamana responds. “May I be victorious after the victory of the dei¬ 
ty. ’ ’ This pattern of an indicative followed by an optative (discussed 
earlier) is a clear presentation of how the mechanism of the sacrifice 
is viewed. 
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The second aspect of the yajamana’s role in Stage II comes with 
the invocation of the ida. While the principal oblations represent 
the climax for the hotr, the ida is undoubtedly the high point for the 
sacrificer. In many ways the ida is a reflex of the butter prepared 
near the end of the first stage. Both are embodiments of the power 
of the sacrifice with which the yajamana establishes an intimate 
relationship through a long series of mantras recited over the ob¬ 
ject. Yet the ida is obviously of greater importance, being the 
sacrificial object drawing the most concentrated attention in the 
rite. The ida is invoked by the hotr as well as by the yajamana, who 
also offers it (/her) praise and petitions it for well-being. 

The major role of the adhvaryu during this second stage of the 
rite is reflected in his commands to the other participants, mostly 
directions for the hotr to commence his recitations. This shows that 
the adhvaryu has been demoted from creating the ritual reality to 
merely orchestrating it. He has become secondary to the center of 
attraction, the hotr as a 4 "soloist.” But after the central series of 
oblations is complete, the adhvaryu theme returns. Now his pur¬ 
pose is undoing and releasing the ritual situation that he had 
brought into being. It is at the point that the adhvaryu places the 
prastara, a small bundle of grass that is a symbol of the sacrificer, on 
the fire, coincident with the hotr’s Well-recited speech, that his 
liturgical role appears to reach its climax. The adhvaryu’s mantras 
for this action show that the burning of this grass bundle represents 
the sacrificer’s ascent to heaven. 20 Holding the prastara over the 
Ahavanlya fire he says, "Go to heaven.” The yajamana responds, 
"By means of the red (horse), let Agni convey you to divinity.” 
And then the adhvaryu asks the agnldhra, "Is he gone, agmdhra?” 
The reply is, "He is gone,” and the prastara is thrown upon the 
fire. 

But this is an act of destruction, of undoing, as well. For the 
burning of the prastara begins the process of dismantling the 
adhvaryu’s grand creation. 21 The releasing of the sacrifice is con¬ 
tinued when the adhvaryu then takes the enclosing sticks and places 
them upon the fire. The yajamana’s adhvaryu-type mantra makes 
clear the meaning: "I release your [ = Agni’s] bridle, your reins, 
your halters, your harnesses.” The adhvaryu puts away the two of¬ 
fering spoons, the hotr completes his Happiness and fortune 
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speech, and the main action of the sacrifice is finished. The 
liturgical pattern has run its course. But the sacrifice is not over. Its 
focus now shifts to the garhapatya fire for the Patnlsamyajas, the of¬ 
ferings to the wives of the gods (and other deities). It is next to this 
fire, representing the home, that the wife of the sacrificer sits. The 
utterances of the Patnlsamyajas mirror this more domestic orienta¬ 
tion, being almost solely concerned with gaining healthy children. 
The liturgical pattern is practically an exact replica of the main 
sacrificial proceedings: the adhvaryu orchestrating the speeches, 
the yajamana uttering his wishes, the hotr’s yajyanuvakyas stress¬ 
ing the themes of invocation, praise, and petition, being followed 
by his invocation of the ida, and finishing with a pronouncement of 
blessings, a second Happiness and fortune speech. With the wife 
having been included in the sacrifice, it can now proceed to its true 
conclusion. 22 


Stage III 

In the concluding activities of the rite, the sacrifice is passed on to 
the sacrificer and his wife, the priests doing little else but tying up 
loose ends before they depart. In this final stage the sacrifice is em¬ 
bodied in two objects in particular—the veda broom and the water 
pot. Again we find the sacrificer and his wife reciting many 
adhvaryu- and yajamana-type mantras over these objects, trans¬ 
forming them into representatives of fundamental forces to which 
are connected their desires for personal well-being. First the veda, a 
grass broom or wisk, is handed over to the yajamana and then his 
wife. What is emphasized through the use of a pun on the term 
“veda” is that this broom represents the sacrifice’s power of ac¬ 
quisition: “You are the veda. You are acquisition [vitti\. May I ac¬ 
quire [V vid\d ’ The case of the water pot shows a completely 
parallel use of the utterances by the sacrificing couple to forge an in¬ 
timate connection between themselves and the potencies 
represented by the object. The extremely generalized potency of the 
water is highlighted by the adhvaryu-type mantras accompanying 
the sipping of the water, identifying it as “the milk of the herbs,” 
and asking Indra to endow one with this quintessence of liquid 
vitality, “the milk of the milk of the waters.” 
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The adhvaryu then offers a final series of oblations to once-and- 
for-all insure that the sacrifice he has made has been whole and 
flawless. This is followed by his last act in dismantling the sacrifice, 
the samistayajus , the throwing of the grass from the altar onto the 
fire. Afterwards the adhvaryu, the brahman and hotr utter short 
recitations and then all of these exit from the arena. The yajamana 
is left standing alone, taking sole control of the sacrifice and becom¬ 
ing its complete focus. The yajamana’s total responsibility for the 
sacrifice at this point is seen in the broad range of utterance types 
now spoken by him. He no longer has any priests to act as his 
agents. At this moment he must speak on his own behalf. 

The sacrificer begins this solo presentation with the “Visnu 
steps,” an act that turns him into a focal symbol of the success of 
the sacrifice. He takes three steps with the right foot towards the 
Ahavanlya fire and uses a type of mantra cluster to accompany his 
movement that was discussed previously. The mantras show that 
the steps symbolize the sacrificer’s ascent to heaven and the conse¬ 
quent establishment of dominion over all the regions. Thus at the 
first step he says, “You are Visnu’s step, slaying the enemy. With 
the gayatri meter I step across the earth. Excluded from a share is he 
whom we hate.” Upon reaching the Ahavanlya fire he worships it, 
saying, “We have gone to heaven. To heaven we have gone.” The 
yajamana then uses hotr-type utterances of praise and petition in 
his closing worship of the sun, Ahavanlya fire, and Garhapatya 
fire. Finally, he completes the adhvaryu’s task of dismantling the 
sacrifice. He utters the mantras, “Who [or = Prajapati] yokes 
you? Let him release you”; and then he releases the potsherds on 
which the offering cakes were baked, saying, “The postherds, 
which wise men pile up on the cauldron, ... let Indra-Vayu set 
them free.” 


Conclusion 

Like the brahmans’ efforts to ritually recreate the dismembered 
body of Prajapati, this study has tried to reassemble the liturgical 
components of the NFM that were derived from an earlier analytic 
dissection. It has been shown that the components—the utterance 
types—combine in definable patterns at various levels until the en- 
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tire structure is completed. Again, one can interpret these different 
patterns of cohesion as rules that govern and in fact generate the 
production of the ritual. At the most general level, we have seen 
that to create an NFM rite, there are three well-defined liturgical 
stages that must be used. The three stages specify the kinds of ut¬ 
terances that necessarily compose the rite and the order in which 
they must appear. 23 

Cutting across the three stages of the rite one can detect two 
distinct patterns. First, there is the adhvaryu’s theme of identifying 
and transforming the various physical components of the ritual, 
which largely proceeds along a course independent of the second 
pattern, the hotr’s hosting of the feast for the gods. The utterances 
of the yajamana follow a middle ground, following the stream of the 
adhvaryu at one point, the hotr at an another. The yajamana con¬ 
nects himself with the hotr’s pattern through the wishes uttered 
after each oblation. But he also participates in the adhvaryu’s ritual 
sequence by establishing close relationships with several of the im¬ 
portant embodiments of the sacrifice, such as the butter, the ida, 
and the water pot. In the last stage of the rite both fundamental cur¬ 
rents converge in the person of the yajamana, as he worships the 
god to whom he is closest, Agni, and as he himself becomes a 
transformed symbol of the power that flows through the sacrificial 
arena. The pattern of the NFM, then, is at least two patterns, 
following the separate leads articulated in the themes of the 
adhvaryu- and hotr-type mantras, but coming to a single conclu¬ 
sion in the final words of the yajamana. 

James Madison University, Wade Wheelock 

Harrisonburg, Virginia, U.S.A. 


1 Some remarks of Frits Staal perhaps best account for the rationale behind this 
attitude: “It is clear that mantras may have been originally connected with the 
ritual acts they accompany. However, since the rites continue to be performed 
even when the accompanying mantras are no longer understood, knowledge of the 
original connection between the two cannot be a necessary feature of the ritual.” 
‘What is Happening in Classical Indology?—A Review Article,’ JAS 41/2 
(1982):280. There are a few notable works on mantras, for example Jan Gonda, 
‘The Indian Mantra,’ Oriens 16 (1963): 242-97, but little attention is given there to 
the complexities of mantra use in Vedic ritual. However, this is a topic to which he 
has recently turned in two studies: The Mantras of the Agnyupasthana and the Sautramam 
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(Amsterdam: North-Holland Publishing Co., 1980) and The Praugasastra (Amster¬ 
dam: North-Holland Publishing Co., 1981). A soon to be published work edited by 
Harvy Alper, Understanding Mantras (Albany, New York: State University of New 
York Press, forthcoming, 1985) contains several articles, covering the idea and use 
of mantras across a wide range of Indian traditions. It includes my piece on ‘Man¬ 
tras in Vedic and Tantric Ritual,’ but few of the other papers touch directly upon 
the srauta cult. 

2 The primary text for this study was the Baudhayana Srauta Sutra ( BaudhSS ), 
edited by Willem Caland, Bibliotheca Indica, n.s., 3 vols. (Calcutta: Baptist Mis¬ 
sion Press, 1904-24). It supplied the parts of the adhvaryu (1.1-1.21), yajamana 
(3.15-3.22), and brahman_(3.23-3.26). The role of the hotr was taken from 
Asvalayana Srauta Sutra (AsvSS) (1.1.1-1.11.16), edited by R. Vidyaratna, 
Bibliotheca Indica, n.s., vol. 49 (Calcutta: Baptist Mission and Valmiki Presses, 
1874). Also of great help was the Srautakosa , edited by C. G. Kashikar (Poona: 
Vaidika Samsodhana Mandala, 1958-63), English section, vol. 1, which provided 
a reconstruction of the NFM and translation of the non-mantra portions of 
Baudhayana. For a translation/reconstruction based on Katyayana Srauta Sutra , one 
may consult Alfred Hillenbrandt, Das Altindische Neu- und Vollmondsopfer (Jena: 
Gustav Fischer, 1879). 

3 ‘A Taxonomy of the Mantras in the New- and Full-Moon Sacrifice,’ HR 
19/4(1980):349-369. 

4 My article cited in n. 3 gives a detailed discussion of all the utterance types, 
and see pp. 366-69 on these thematic groups. It is important to note that in each 
case the thematic group is defined not by who speaks the mantras, but by their con¬ 
tent. It delineates, for example, an adhvaryu -type mantra which, though most often 
spoken by the adhvaryu, may be uttered by one of the other participants. 

5 To use the terminology of the structuralist, Roland Barthes, the taxonomic 
classification of the mantras can be called a move from the plane of the 
“syntagm,” the linear chain of constituents in a communication, to the plane of 
the “system,” the classes of similar constituents in “synchronic” or 
“paradigmatic” relationship. The present study of mantra patterns puts the ut¬ 
terances back in their proper places in the ritual order (or syntagm) to explore the 
rules governing their sequential ordering, or their “syntagmatic relationships.” 
See Barthes’ Elements of Semiology, trans. A. Lavers and C. Smith (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1967), p. 58. A lucid exposition of the concepts of paradigmatic and syn¬ 
tagmatic relationships in modem liguistics will be found in John Lyons, Introduction 
to Theoretical Linguistics (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1968), pp. 
70-76. 

6 Generative rules in modem linguistics define the set of potential utterances 
that are grammatically acceptable in a given language. See Lyons, Theoretical 
Linguistics , pp. 139, 155-57. Paul Ricoeur, Interpretation Theory (Fort Worth: Texas 
Christian University Press, 1976), pp. 32 ff., has discussed how this notion of 
generative can be expanded to include the “rules” of literary genres. I am using 
the term in a derivative sense, like Ricoeur, to indicate the abstract constraints on 
quality and form that must operate to produce a recognized linguistic entity (e.g., 
such literary entities as novels or sonnets, or a particular liturgical entity, such as 
the hotr-type cluster of mantras [see below]). 

7 See ‘A Taxonomy,’ p. 358 for a discussion and references. 

8 In what follows, all translations of the mantras are my own, though I often 
followed A. B. Keith, The Veda of the Black Yajus School , 2 vols., Harvard Oriental 
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Series, vols. 18, 19 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1914); and 
Karl Geldner, Der Rig Veda , 3 vols., Harvard Oriental Series, vols. 33-35 (Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1951). Instead of a specific text citation 
for each mantra, I will use a letter in brackets after each mantra to designate its 
speaker: A = adhvaryu, Ag = agnldhra, B = brahman, H = hotr, P = patni 
(wife), Y = yajamana. The general source can be located by reference to n. 2 
above where the srauta sutra portion for each speaker is indicated. 

9 The anuvakya is also called puronuvakya; jointly they are often labelled yaj- 
yanuvakya. 

10 The numeral “3” in the transliteration designates that the particular vowel 
(or nasal) is to be held for the elongated period of three counts. In an actual perfor¬ 
mance the contrast between these exclamatory calls and the rest of the recitations is 
very emphatic. In a darsesti I witnessed in Solapur, Maharastra in July 1983, per¬ 
formed according to Apastamba Srauta Sutra and AsvSS, the calls introducing the yaj- 
yanuvakyas were at about half the normal, pellmell pace of the other mantras, as 
well as louder and higher in pitch. 

11 This particular formula is called agur, ‘‘assent,” and is discussed at AsvSS 
1.5.4-5. The initial word, jtf, may originally have represented the relative pronoun, 
making the formula read, ‘‘We who sacrifice...”; or it may simply be functioning 
as an exclamatory particle. 

12 The word vausat or vasat, and similarly the agnldhra’s exclamation srausat, 
are of somewhat dubious meaning. However, from the earliest scholarship they 
have generally been regarded as irregular augmentless forms of an s-aorist, having 
a modal value. See W. Foy, ‘Erklarung einiger altindischer Opferrufe,’ ZDMG 
50(1896): 139-40. After varying opinions, the scholars generally reached a consen¬ 
sus that they were derived from the roots fvah , “to carry,” and fs'ru , “to hear.” 
On the etymology of vausat, and the solemn regard with which it is held in the 
tradition, see J. Eggeling, trans., The Satapatha Brahmana (SB), 5 vols. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1882-1900), 1:88, n. 2. 

13 See the ‘General Rules’ in Srautakosa , part 2, pp. 973 and 976, quoting AsvSS 
2.14.14-32 and Sahkhayana Srauta Sutra 1.17; see also SB 1.7.2.17-18; a^+ Louis 
Renou, ‘Les yajyanuvakya du Yajur Veda JAOS 68 (1948):79. 

14 Thus see the discussions by H. Oldenberg, Religion des Veda (Berlin: W. 
Hertz, 1894), p. 387; A. B. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads, 
2 vols. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1925), pp. 294-5; J. Gonda, Die 
Religionen Indiens, 2 vols. (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1960-63), 1:144; J. 
Gonda, Vedic Literature, vol. 1 of 4 History of Indian Literature, ed. J. Gonda 
(Wiesbaden: O. Harrasowitz, 1975), p. 90. In the words of Louis Renou, the yajya 
is “the verbal offering. . . [intended to] orally invigorate an oblation of some im¬ 
portance.” ‘Recherches sur le rituel vedique: la place du RV dans l’ordonance du 
culte,’7T 250 (1962):165. 

15 This is generally the case in Keith, Religion and Philosophy, pp. 319-21; Gonda, 
Religionen Indiens, 1:144-46; and Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, pp. 440-41. 

16 The segmentation of the rite was readily suggested by the divisions already in 
the texts. Thus BaudhSS divided the adhvaryu’s portion into twenty-one sections 
(1.1-1.21), and AsvSS had eleven sections for the hotr (1.1-1.11). Because there was 
some overlap, my own oudine of the NFM contained twenty-eight divisions. 

17 The yajamana performs a merely vocal yoking of the sacrifice at an earlier 
point, saying: “Who [or = Prajapati] yokes you? Let him yoke you.” Here, after 
the enclosing sticks have been placed, the physical yoking is verbally augmented 
as, in the words of BaudhSS, he ‘ ‘yokes Agni with the yoga (formula)’ ’: “I yoke you 
with the divine brahman in order to bear this oblation, o you of innate wisdom.” 
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18 This fact was determined by looking up each mantra in Maurice Bloomfield, 
A Vedic Concordance (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1906). 

19 That the samyuvaka is indeed an ending point for the rite is clearly 
demonstrated in the prayariiyesti, an introductory sacrifice of the isti type performed 
in the Soma sacrifice. It ends with the samyuvaka, having no Patnlsamyajas. See 
Willem Caland and Victor Henry, L 'agnistoma (Paris: E. Leroux, 1906-7), 27. Also 
SB calls this recitation the “consummation of the sacrifice” (1.9.1.24). 

20 See also SB 1.8.3.11-20, and Taittinya Brahmana 3.3.9. 

21 Ananda Coomeraswamy stresses the element of “self-sacrifice” in this act: 
the yajamana offers up that part of himself which is evil in order for the good in him 
to live. ' Atmayajha : Self-sacrifice,’ HJAS 6 (1941):360. 

22 There is a general concern for not “excluding her from the sacrifice”; that is 
why, for example, she was made to stare at the butter early in the rite. SB 1.3.1.20. 

23 Frits Staal has demonstrated that such principles of composition work on the 
higher level of the entire ritual system, such that more complex rites, the 
Agnistoma, for example, are built up from simpler rites, such as the NFM, and 
follow an order wholly analogous to the syntax of a language. See ‘The Mean¬ 
inglessness of Ritual,’ Numen 26/1 (1979):2-22. 
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THE MAKING OF A MANDAEAN PRIEST: 
THE TARMIDA INITIATION 

Jorunn Jacobsen Buckley 


I. Preparations for the Initiation 

This study presents an overview of the sequence of rituals that 
make up the consecration of a lower-ranking priest, a tarmida , in 
Mandaean Gnosticism. E. S. Drower, the eminent authority on the 
religion as practised in Iraq in the 1920’s and 1930’s, gives an ac¬ 
count of these rituals in The Mandaeans of Iraq and Iran. 1 In the 
following, I rely on this volume as well as on two Mandaean texts, 
The Canonical Prayerbook of the Mandaeans and The Coronation of the 

v t 

Great Sis lam, both of them edited and translated by Drower. 2 

Examining the cluster of rituals that forms the tarmida initiation 
ceremonies, I adhere to the sequence of the rituals. More specifical¬ 
ly, I focus my attention on a number of issues central to an inter¬ 
pretation of the ceremonies. Among these are: the relationship be¬ 
tween the s ualia (novice) and his rba (teacher); the balance of 
elements and insignia deemed “male” and “female” in the 
ceremonies; the puzzling injunctions against including or excluding 
certain words or formulae in the prayers at specifically given times 
in the ritual. Throughout, I attempt to keep track of the “logical 
progression,” the step-by-step character of the procedure. For 
through this ritual, the novice is gradually transported from the 
earthly to the other-worldly, the Lightworld, realm, while bodily 
remaining on this earth. 3 

Any Mandaean of “pure” (not necessarily priestly) family can 
become a tarmida. He need not be married, although this is the 
ideal Mandaean state. The postulant has trained as an acolyte, 
sganda , since early childhood, and is usually ready for initiation to 
priesthood shortly after puberty. 4 His teacher, who is a ganzibra (the 
higher-ranking Mandaean priest), gathers as many priests as he 
can to be present at the ceremony for the novice. First, there is a 
ritual slaughter of a sheep 5 which serves to ward off evil. 6 But also, 
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because the sacrifice is called a fidwa , ransom, for the novice, it is 
clear that the sheep is his substitute. The victim provides food for 
the Mandaean community, an obvious parallel to the new priest 
who will benefit the congregation with his services. 

Before the sacrifice takes place, the initiand has been baptised, 
and now the priests inspect him, ascertaining that the novice is 
mentally fit and perfect of body. 7 Next, the priests construct a reed- 
hut, c ndruna , over which they throw a blue cloth, the 4 ‘little sky.” 8 
The hut thus roofed symbolizes the earthly world, which the novice 
is about to leave, for priests are specifically connected with the 
Lightworld, which is inhabited by priestly archetypes, c utria . Sacred 
books are placed in the c ndruna, and the rba 9 prays the rahmia , the 
prayers for the daily office, in the hut. Sitting on a chair in front of 
the c ndruna, the novice receives a crown, taga , made of white silk 10 
and is publicly tested in his knowledge of the scriptures. Spectators 
are grouped all around. Drabsia , n banners symbolizing the 
Lightworld, are stuck into the ground on the novice’s right and left. 
Also to the right and left stand two kinata , 12 clay receptacles used for 
ritual tools. 

Holding asa , myrtle, and the closed book of the baptism liturgy 
{The Book of Souls ) 13 in his hands, the initiand recites from memory. 
After successful recitation, the novice joins the priests in the 
c ndruna. Prayers ensue, and soon the novice and his rba are left 
alone in the hut for the night. However, before night falls, the other 
priests, aided by Mandaean laypeople, build a s kinta to the north of 
the c ndruna. Ordinarily, skinta has two other meanings: the 
Lightworld abode of c utria and the clay-and-reed hut situated on 
the river-bank, a structure used by priests for ritual purposes. But 
the skinta erected now, at the initiation, is more fragile, built of 
reeds only. Unlike the c ndruna, the skinta receives a white cloth 
roof, signifying the Lightworld, as opposed to the blue “sky” of the 
c ndruna. 14 

To prevent the novice from falling asleep during the night in the 
c ndruna, he is kept awake by the din of festivities by the laypeople 
as well as by his teacher’s instructions. It is prohibited to leave the 
c ndruna empty at any time during the night. At dawn, both teacher 
and novice emerge from the hut, which is then destroyed. Standing 
in-between c ndruna and skinta—symbolizing earthly realm and 
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Lightworld, respectively—the sualia again recites the baptism 
literurgy, watched by his rba and the other priests who now stand in 
the skinta. There, they are readying themselves to receive the 
novice into their company. Two laymen witnesses bring the 
postulant into the hut. 15 


N 



S 


From, E. S. Drawer, The Mandaeans of Iraq and Iran , Leiden: Brill, 1962 (repr. of 

1937 edition), p. 151. 
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II. Baptism and Crowning 

In the skinta, the priests recite prayers and partake of pihta and 
mambuha , sacred bread and drink. 16 They greet the postulant with 
the word asuta (health) as he enters, accompanied by the two 
laymen, the witnesses. 17 The priests and ganzibria address a hymn 
to the novice, 

In the name of the Great Life! 

Shine, give out Light, 

Pure Mirror! In all worlds 

Thou art an enlightener 

Rise up, thou great c uthra, to thy feet 

And awaken all thy treasure for us 

So that we may shine and rejoice therein 

And that c uthras and kings who sit in this skinta 

May shine and rejoice exceedingly . 18 

Obeying the imperative “Rise up...,” the novice stands up. 19 
“ c Uthras and kings” 20 refer to the priests and ganzibria. Clearly, 
the postulant is being welcomed as a new member among the 
Lightworld inhabitants, the priests and ganzibria. 

As on the previous day—but outside, in public view—the can¬ 
didate now repeats the liturgy to the assembled spiritual leaders. 
Three hymns follow; the first, CP 324, recited by priests and gan¬ 
zibria, the second, CP 325, by the witnesses, and the third, CP 
326, 21 by all of them in unison. All three hymns praise the novice’s 
new, royal ( malka ) status. 22 A myrtle-smelling ceremony follows: 
“[T]he king took the first myrtle, from the hand of the new king, 
who by him had been instructed, ’ ’ states the hymn for the occasion, 
CP 3 2 7, 23 and the rba duly takes the myrtle from the novice. 

Next, the myrtle is twined into a tiny wreath, the “female” 
counterpart to the “male” taga, the silken crown of Mandaean 
priests. Both of these insignia are required for priests. The rba asks 
his fellow priests for permission to baptise his pupil. 24 Having ob¬ 
tained consent, the rba and the novice go outside and the masbuta , 
baptism, takes place. During this ceremony, the rba takes care to 
insert the name of the candidate, that is, to make the zharaf 5 at 
specific phrases in the prayers; for instance, in the last sentence of 
CP 77, “Make victorious and raise up this soul of N. [candidate’s 
name] who descendeth to the jordan... 26 At the end of CP 35, too, 
there is a zhara, “Thou... will set Thy living wreath upon the head 
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of this soul of N...” and in CP 18, 27 there are zharia. In fact, CGS 
admonishes that “the whole baptism shall be with zharia.” 28 

After the baptism is finished, the celebrants exchange the ritual 
handshake, kusta . 29 Several other prayers occur before the conjunc¬ 
tion of two very important prayers in the priest initiation, CP 71 
and 72. CP 71 asks forgiveness of sins for “our fathers, our 
teachers, our brothers, and our sisters, and those who have 
departed the body and those who are yet in the body. ’ ’ 30 The clause 
“of our fathers,” d-abahatan , is used to indicate the inclusion of all 
Mandaeans, past and present, and there is a tendency to avoid this 
clause together with zharia in certain prayers. This is a point to be 
kept in mind, especially as regards the concurrence of CP 71 and 

72. 

CP 72 31 is recited with bent knees, a gesture indicating that the 
reciter prays for all Mandaeans, not just for one person. Indeed, 
here the rba is instructed to include rf-abahatan and “the souls of 
Mandaeans, priests and head priests...” at the place where CP 72 
asks forgiveness of sins for one person. So, here the rba substitutes 
af-abahatan for the zhara, for the prayer reads, “Forgive him his 
sins, trespasses, follies, stumblings, and mistakes...” 32 This makes 
clear that the emphasis rests on the collective, not the individual, at 
this moment. 

The combination of CP1\ and 72 always concludes a specific seg¬ 
ment of the priest initiation ritual, and is followed by a meal of 
pihta and mambuha. 33 This marks a repetition of the activities right 
before the laypeople brought the sualia into the skinta. 34 Honoring 
his taga and reciting CP 178, the rba is warned against uttering the 
wrong prayers here, 35 these prayers being CP 2, 4, and 6, which are 
siriata (loosening) prayers. The function of the siriata is to loosen, to 
deconsecrate what the consecrating prayers have established. 36 
“Then hold a veil over the head of the postulant and disrobe him 
from the ritual dress ( rasta ) in which he was baptised..,” and now 
the novice receives a “new vestment which has never been worn.’ 37 

The rba recites the main Mandaean prayer formula given at the 
beginning of CP. 

My Lord be praised! In the name of the Great, first, Other-worldly...Life! 
From far-off worlds of light that are above all works may there be healing, vic¬ 
tory, soundness, speech and a hearing, joy of heart and forgiveness of sins for 
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me, Adam-Yuhana son of Mahnus, through the strength of Yawar-Ziwa and 
Simat-Hiia .” 38 

In the place of ‘ ‘Adam-Yuhana son of Mahnus” the rba inserts 
both his own and the novice’s name, thus making two zharia. He 
also puts his hand to his head, a gesture showing that he includes 
himself in the prayer. Note that he appeals both to the male Yawar- 
Ziwa and to the female Simat-Hiia (“Treasure-of-Life”), the 
primoridal couple in the Lightworld. Again, the balance between 
male and female is emphasized. 

After a foot-washing ritual (in which one—or two—women wash 
the feet of the novice), 39 CP 345 occurs, 

They took the banner Bihram 
And brought it into the skinta of Sislam-Rba 
And at the door of His House of Radiance 
They unfurled it so that c uthras and skintas 
Might shine in its brightness and rejoice 
Exceedingly . 40 

At this, the priest in charge of the banner (drabsa) moves it and the 
holy book Ginza into the skinta. All the celebrants re-enter the hut. 

Now follow antiphonal hymns from the series Kt azil Bhira Dakia 
(“When the Proven One, the Pure One went...”). 41 Pertinently, 
the content of these hymns deals with the inclusion of the new priest 
among his fellow Light-Beings. In CP 246, at the words, 

I have constructed thrones 
Thrones I have provided 

And have instructed the c uthras who sit on them... 

the novice is invited to take his seat in the skinta. After exchanges of 
kusta, the priests address the sualia, 

The Great (Life) hath stretched forth His right hand to thee 
Put away passion from thy thought. 

Thy thought shall be filled with Ours 

And thy garment and Our garment will be one . 42 

Next, following eighteen banner hymns (CP 330-347), the priests 
and the rba exchange kisses, 43 and each priest receives a sprig of 
myrtle from the rba. All recite CP 1, 3, 5 and 19, a sequence that 
occurs several.times in the ritual. In CP 1, at the words, 

Then that Lord of Lofty Greatness 
Took a circlet of radiance, light and glory 
And set it upon my head... 
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the priests crown the novice with the silk taga and put their hands 
on his head. They make the zhara at CP 19, “Manda created me, 
c uthras set me up, radiance clothed me, and light covered me; 
Haza-zban set the wreath on my head, mine, [zhara]...” 44 After a 
number of prayers both from the baptism and the masiqta liturgy, 
the priests end with four hatamta , sealing prayers. 45 

v 

III. Marriage and Insignia. End of Skinta-period. 

The postulant brings a bottle of hamra , an unfermented mixture 
of water, macerated grapes and dates, pours a little of it in a bowl, 
and drinks of it seven times 46 while the priest recite the pertinent 
hymns, CP 180-87. 47 At the end of each of the prayers—except for 
the first one—he drinks from the bowl. Like Manda-rf-Hiia 
(“knowledge-of-Life”), the Lightworld messenger who was con¬ 
secrated as priest at the beginning of time, the novice is now en¬ 
throned, invested with priestly regalia, and incorporated among the 
Lightworld beings, according to the hymns. The drinking of hamra 
symbolizes the union of male and female, of the primeval Father 
and Mother, examplified, as seen above, 48 by Yawar-Ziwa and 
Simat-Hiia. So, at this moment the novice is being joined with his 
spouse, a nitupta f 9 of the Lightworld. Being transported from earth 
to Lightworld, the new priest fittingly acquires a Lightworld wife, 
even though he might already have an earthly one. Nitupiata (pi. of 
nitupta) are mentioned in two hymns accompanying the hamra- 

v 

ritual, CP 186 and 189. Sarhat, a nitupta, is mentioned in CP 188, 
the first hymn in a sequence, CP 188-199, 50 that is used in the Man- 
daean marriage ceremony. 

There is now a series of c niania, antiphonal hymns. These psalms 
are exchanged between the rba and the priests, and they deal with 
coronation. For the priests, the sequence is: CP 312-318, for the 
rba, CP 305-311, so that these are uttered alternately: CP 305, 312, 
306, 313, etc. 51 

V 

CP 319 is a hymn for the novice’s golden seal ring, Sum Yawar 
Ziwa. 52 The priests place their hands on this ring as they start 
reciting the hymn, 53 

Thy strength shall increase, our father 

And become mighty through this secret mystery Zihrun 
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By which all c uthras are strengthened. 

Become strong and mighty by this ring 

Which is given thee and over which thou are in charge . 54 

CP 320 and 321, next, put words to the ceremony that follows, 
the distribution of crowns, tagia, to the sualia. 55 Then the novice 
arranges the kinta , 56 the ritual implement that holds the parapher¬ 
nalia for burning incense. He puts his hand on his head as he recites 
the salutation prayer, Asut Malkaf 7 before uttering the rahmia, CP 
106-109. 58 At the end of the latter, 59 the postulant removes his hand 
from his head, indicating that he now stops praying expressly for 
himself. He throws incense on the fire at the recital of the two in¬ 
cense prayers, CP 8 and 34. 

Now follow five rahmia (CP 113-117), CP 77, and a repetition of 
the prayer-sequence at the crowning ceremony: CP 9, 35, 15-18, 
and 25-28, the last segment being the hatamta. 60 At CP 35, the 
postulant bends the knee and again puts his hand to his head, keep¬ 
ing it there until he finishes the hatamta. It is worth recalling that at 
the first recital of this sequence, at the crowning, the priests put their 
hands on the novice’s head, while now that the postulant possesses 
his crown, he can do this himself. The hatamta “seal,” that is, con¬ 
clude, this part of the ritual. 

Rising, the novice praises the First Life, casts incense, and recites 
CP 65, a masiqta hymn. At this point in Drower’s translation of 

v 

CGS , she makes an erroneous assumption regarding the specific in¬ 
structions for uttering CP 65. She translates, “...(but) without the 
4 of our fore-fathers’ because these rahmia of the skinta are (not?) with 
zharas . ” 61 The parenthetical “not?” should be omitted, for the 
point is precisely that the mclusion of the zharia pre eludes 
rf-abahatan. The first part of the prayer reads, “Ye are set up and 
raised up into the Place where the good are established amongst 
manas of light, the Soul called upon and raised up and signed by this 
masiqta and (the souls of) our fathers, our teachers, our brothers and 
our sisters... ” 62 Leaving out ^-abahatan, the reciter specifically em¬ 
phasizes the ascent, masiqta, of his own soul. Incense and prayers 
both rise upward, marking the novice’s hope that his own soul will, 
eventually, do the same. 

A series of rahmia ensue, the sualia ending with CP 71 and 72. In 
71, he is exhorted to leave out ^/-abahatan. To my mind, this omis- 
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sion is a conscious parallel to the lack of oil-signs in the second part 
of the masiqta, in which six fatiria are treated. These are small 
round, biscuit-like loaves symbolizing the dead, and they are 
signed—or not signed—with oil at crucial stages in the masiqta 
ritual. 63 The lack of signs encode the open-ended character of this 
part of the masiqta. At the masiqta performed at Panja, the Man- 
daean New Year, this openness is “closed,” the six fatiria signed. 

To return to CP 72, the next prayer: here the novice is to include 
^-abahatan. 64 This is the second time—out of three—that these two 
prayers appear in conjunction. 65 In all three instances, CP 72 is 
prayed with bent knees and ^-abahatan included. These two 
specifications stress the importance of the ancestors over against a 
concern solely with the praying person. 

When CP 71 and 72 have been recited together, they are followed 
by the pihta and mambuha ceremony. Now the novice rises to his 
feet, recites the proper prayers for the water and bread, CP 36-45, 
eats and drinks, and concludes with two prayers for the ritual food, 
CP 59 and 60. The sequence of the ritual is roughly the same as 
after the baptism of the novice, with the deconsecration ( mqaimitun ) 

V V 

formula uttered sixty-one times and the prayer called Sal Suita 
(“asking petition”), CP 80, in which the postulant calls upon a 
number of Lightworld beings. Kusta with the rba follows, and the 
postulant keeps his hand on his head during the rahmia. While 
prayers are still being uttered, “[T]he priests who are witnesses 
together with Mandaeans ( laymen ) come into the skinta...” 66 It is 
again noteworthy that outside witnesses, among them laymen, 
enter the skinta, for they attended the beginnings of the skinta 
ceremonies, and now they witness the end of this part of the ritual. 

v 

Siriata (“loosening”) prayers 67 separate the priestly insignia from 
their ritual use and mark the conclusion of this section. 

At this time, the postulant has spent one week in the skinta. 
Watched by the witnesses, he now puts away his crown and wreath 
until the next day. During the entire preceding week, the novice has 
been obliged to stay awake. Drower states regarding the seven 
days, 

Each day the shwalia wears a new rasta , and clothes and food are distributed 
daily in his name to the poor. Each day he receives pihtha and mambuha from 
the priest. Three times daily he recites the rahmi with the prayers for the mom- 
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ing, noon, and afternoon. Each day the ganzibra teaches him three secret 
words ... 68 

So, CGS’ s description of the proceedings since the baptism of the 
novice applies to each of the seven days, up to the entrance of the 
witnesses during the recital of the siriata. 


IV. Baptism of Rba. Zidqa Brikha 

On Sunday morning—precisely one week after the rituals in the 
skinta began—the novice preprares to baptise his rba while the 
other priests pray the rahmia outside the hut. 69 The text says, “And 
they shall instruct him to baptise his rba without zharia ” in CP 35, 
18, 168 and 169. 70 The reason for excluding the zharia is “because 
the baptism ‘of the sixty’ is that of the postulant, but the baptism of 
the rba is d-abahata (of the Parents). And all the ‘treasures’ in the 
‘sixty’ and the tabahata ( = d-abahata) are mlabsin (“covered,” i.e. 
identical)—they are spirit and soul.” 71 

This statement closely links two major Mandaean rituals, 
masbuta (baptism) and masiqta, both of which connect the faithful 
with the Lightworld. In the baptism, the immersed person briefly 
enters the Lightworld, for flowing water is the form that the super¬ 
natural light takes on earth. I interpret the masbuta to be a kind of 
horizontal masiqta, a forerunner and an oft-repeated correlate to 
the masiqta, the raising-up ceremony celebrated at the end of one’s 

v 

earthly life. Here, in CGS, more clearly than anywhere else in Man¬ 
daean literature—to my knowledge—the two rituals are understood 
to express one and the same goal, even to be identical in meaning 
and effect. Granted, the masiqta is not explicitly mentioned in the 

V 

CGS statement, but the clause “of the sixty” refers to it. For the 
first (out of three) parts of the masiqta centers on the consecration of 
sixty fatiria. 72 

So, the number sixty evokes the masiqta of the sixty fatiria, 
which corresponds to the baptism “of the sixty,” that is, of the 
postulant. Therefore, the three items: the masiqta of the sixty 
fatiria, the baptism of the novice, and the spirit ( ruha ; in Mandaean 
anthropology the middle element between soul and body) all belong 
in one category. These are correlated to their “higher” parallels: 
the Tabahata masiqta—in which six fatiria are given a special treat- 
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ment and which is celebrated at the end of the year—, 73 the baptism 
of the rba, and the soul. A baptism for the novice would require 
zharia, but one for the teacher is “of the Parents,” linked with the 
ancestors and with the Lightworld Father and Mother, to whom the 
full-fledged priest rightly belongs. (In all probability—although 

v 

CGS does not mention this—the rf-abahata baptism, that of the 
rba, 74 would include the ^-abahatan formula and not the zharia). 

At year’s end, during the intercalary Panja period, the Tabahata 
masiqta takes place, completing all masqata that have been per¬ 
formed throughout the ending year. A full-fledged priest sym- 

v 

bolizes such completeness. In the CGS expression, the ideal, final 
identification of the two correlates—the sixty and “of the Parents,” 
novice and rba, spirit and soul—is conveyed by the term mlabsin, 

v 

“covered,” or “clothed.” More correctly, CGS states that it is the 
“treasures” that are thus “covered.” Treasures, ginzia , refer to the 
ritual foods handled and/or eaten in the commemorating meals for 
the dead. 

At this point in the ritual, the zidqa brikha (“blessed oblation”) 
meal occurs. The meal concerns not only the dead, however, for 
here it is eaten in the name of the rba. The food furthers the life- 
forces in the Lightworld as well as on earth (a zidqa brikha is 
celebrated at Mandaean marriages, for instance). One of the food 
items at this meal is the sa , a flat, rolled-up loaf containing nuts and 
raisins, clearly a phallic emblem. 75 Eating the sa in the name of the 
rba, asking forgiveness of sins for him, the priests and the postulant 
invoke the power of Yawar-Ziwa and Simat-Hiia, the Lightworld 
couple. 

There is, next, an exchange between the sganda, who plays the 
role of a Lightworld messenger, and the ganzibra. The former 
recites CP 348, 76 which makes mention of the primordial sgandia, 
and the ganzibra, in turn, addresses him, “Come, come, lofty 
messenger...” 77 as he takes a bottle of hamra and a twig of myrtle 
from the sganda. Hatamta follow, and the priests bless the novice as 
the zidqa brikha ends. 

The next day, the novice is exhorted to include the ^-abahatan in 
the rahmia CP 58, 65, and 71 “because (these) Rahmia are those of 
the skinta , of the sixty fatiria\ (whereas) the Rahmia of the sixty days 
are 'of the Parents.’” 78 This explanation recalls the one given 
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above, regarding the zharia. 79 It seems clear that the present 
rahmia “of the skinta” are of a preliminary nature, contrasting 
with those of the sixty days, the rahmia “of the Parents.” These 
have a completing effect not attained by the rahmia prayed in the 
skinta. To sum up: the rahmia of the sixty fatiria correspond to the 
baptism of the sixty, of the postulant, neither of which have zharia, 
but the rahmia of the sixty days are correlated with the d- abahata 
baptism, the baptism of the rba. 80 

V. Sixty Days of Seclusion. Masiqta for Rba 

The “sixty days” mentioned just above refer to the time period 
which now follows, for the postulant has, at this time, finished his 
duties in the skinta. He returns to his own home, staying there, 
secluded from his wife and family, for sixty days. During this time, 
he cooks his own food and maintains strict purity. 81 Each day, the 
novice prays rahmia and exchanges kusta with a sganda, who, 
again, represents a Lightworld being, the only kind allowed to 
come into contact with the sualia during these days. Regarding the 
rahmia prayed in this period, CGS teaches, “In those rahmia... 
there are one hundred and eighty (prayers), sixty rahmia for the 
body, sixty for the ruha (spirit) and sixty for the nisimta (soul). ” 82 
What the novice achieves during these days, then, is nothing less 
than creating his own, new Lightworld self, praying into being a 
reconstructed body, spirit, and soul for himself. Consequently, 
these rahmia would include zharia, not the d- abahatan clause. For 
instance, one notes the explanation after CP 58, “If thou recitest for 
(several) souls read as written [i.e. include ^/-abahatan], if it is one 
soul say ‘Lift thine eyes upon the soul of N..’” 83 

Just as the seven days in the skinta culminated in the novice bap¬ 
tizing his teacher, so now, after the sixty days in seclusion, the new 
priest performs a masiqta in the name of the rba. 84 I have given a 
detailed presentation of the masiqta elsewhere 85 and will therefore 
limit myself to commenting on the most important features of the 
masiqta as regards this specific instance of it. The most striking 
aspect is, of course, that the masiqta is celebrated for someone who 
is still alive. So, the ritual is, again, eminently comparable to the 
masbuta, the baptism, which I dubbed a “horizontal masiqta” 
above. 86 
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According to CGS , 87 a laufa , a commemorative meal, is first eaten 
on part of the rba. The masiqta takes place in the skinta, but first 
there is a ritual slaughter of a dove, symbolizing the rba’s spirit. 88 
Wearing the same ritual dress he had on at the sualia’s consecration 
on the first day of the tarmida ritual, the rba keeps silent. He utters 
no word, for during the dove-sacrifice he is ritually dead. Quiet, the 
rba nevertheless keeps a keen eye on the proceedings and on his 
pupil. 

After the dove-slaughter, the rba de-consecrates himself and, 
becoming a spectator, 89 he may prompt his student if the latter 
loses his track in the prayers. At the start of the masiqta, the novice 
utters the formula found in the beginning of CP,” In the name of 
the Great, First, Strange Life! From the worlds of Light may there 
be health, purity and forgiveness of sins for me [zhara].” 90 Having 
inserted his own name, the postulant continues “Union and 
restoration of Life be there for [zhara: rba’s name]...of this masiqta 
in the strength of Yawar-Ziwa and Simat-Hiia. ” 91 

In the lengthy sequence of prayers that ensue, 92 zharia are due in 
CP 35 and 49, the latter being a most crucial prayer in the masiqta. 
During CP 49, the celebrant signs the fatiria, the small biscuits 
representing the Mandaean ancestors, and he handles the unbaked 
pihta and the myrtle, which symbolize the rba’s soul and spirit, 
respectively. Toward the end of the fatiria ceremony, the celebrant 
leaves off signing the last, sixtieth fatira, for this would halt the 
ascending soul and spirit in the matarata , the “toll-houses” situated 
between earth and Lightworld. Acting as the rba’s Lightworld 
parent, the novice makes himself “pregnant” with the new 
Lightworld body of the rba: he swallows the hamra-dipped pihta, 
internalizing it and carrying it to its full term. 

At CP 54, the novice is instructed to leave out ^-abahatan, but to 
insert the zhara for his rba here and elsewhere in the masiqta 
prayers. 93 The second part of the masiqta, involving treatment of 
six fatiria, follows. At first, the prayer sequence is the same, up to 
CP 49. Right before it, in CP 35, the expression “with thy radiance 
will thou clothe him...” is omitted. 94 This prohibition is not ar¬ 
bitrary, but linked to the lack of oil-signs in this second part of the 
masiqta. In the first part, this expression was included, as were the 
signings of the fatiria at crucial words in CP 49, 51, and 52. It seems 
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to me that the forbidden phrase now, in the second part, connects 
with the lack of signs in these same three CP prayers. 95 Signs, which 
halt the proceedings, would impair the new body from being prop¬ 
erly created up above. 

The novice pronounces the formula “Union, renewal of life and 
forgiveness of sins be there for this the soul of [zhara] and the souls 
of this masiqta.” 96 Then, he recites CP 49 and the sequence to CP 
54, in which he includes the zhara as well as ^-abahatan, clearly op¬ 
posed to the procedure for the first part of the masiqta, 97 but conso¬ 
nant, it seems, with the concern for both the individual and the 
totality of Mandaean souls as voiced above, and as seen in what 
follows. 

Indeed, whereever there are zharia in the ensuing prayers, the 
novice is admonished to include “and the souls of this masiqta.” 98 
Thereby, he excludes no one, whether living or departed. CP 65 is 
to be spoken “in a stentorian voice,” “Ye are set up and raised up 
into the Place where the good are established...” 99 The list of 
prayers follows partly that of the regular masiqta for the six fatiria, 
partly the Tabahata masiqta. 100 Kusta with the sganda follows after 
CP 80, in which the novice has called upon various Lightbeings. 

Holding his hand to his head, the postulant recites a number of 
prayers (CP, 3, 35, 58, 99, and 71) in his own, 101 not the rba’s, 
name. And in CP 72 (again, not CP 170, as Drower states), he 
bends his knees and inserts <^-abahatan. 102 In this third, and last, 
combination of CP 71 and 72, ^-abahatan is present in both 
prayers, no doubt in anticipation of the Tabahata masiqta at Panja, 
when the third part of the masiqta is celebrated. 103 Only in this 
masiqta are all souls secured into the Lightworld. 

Having arrived at the end of the tarmida ritual, the novice now 
returns to the ceremonies at the beginning, eating pihta and drink¬ 
ing mambuha, just as the priests and ganzibria did at the start of 
the novice’s initiation. 104 De-consecrating himself, the new priest 
gives the sganda the kusta and leaves the skinta. He eats the zidqa 
brikha in the name of his teacher, while the other priests celebrate it 
in the new priest’s name. After reciting the exceedingly long bless¬ 
ings, CP 374-79, for which the new tarmida is allowed to use the 
book, he removes his taga, accompanying this act by the ap¬ 
propriate prayer, CP 178. Now, or—according to Drower—the 
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next day, 105 the new priest baptises his rba, for the second time dur¬ 
ing these proceedings, and he is now “authorized to (celebrate) all 
rites.” 106 This ends the sixty-eight day ritual of initiation for the 
tarmida. 


VI. Conclusion 

The sequence and combination of ceremonies that make up the 
tarmida initiation include several major Mandaean rituals, such as 
masbuta, masiqta, and zidqa brikha. Guided through these clusters 
of rituals, the novice gradually becomes a priest. He moves from 
the public hearings conducted outside, in the area between c ndruna 
and skinta, through the seven days in the skinta, and finally 
emerges from the sixty day seclusion period in his own home to 
start serving his community. 

Throughout the ceremonials, a balance between “male” and 
“female” is kept. Mandaeism insists on such a harmony and 
disignates a great number of elements as male or female. On the 
female side belongs: earth, laypeople, the left, silver, myrtle, and 
c ndruna; on the male, Lightworld, priests, the right, gold, crown, 
and skinta. 107 Rather than antagonistic opposites, these are com- 
plementaries. The rba occupies the position that the novice finally 
achieves, and the activities of these two are closely interwoven in 
the rituals. As the novice moves from left to right, his abilities and 
responsibilities are demonstrated, for instance, in his active role vis- 
a-vis his rba when he baptises him (after the novice’s period in the 
skinta) and reading a masiqta for him (after the sixty days of seclu¬ 
sion). The rba is, so to speak, the testcase for the new priest. 

In parallel to the postulant wobbling between—as well as in¬ 
tegrating—female and male during the rituals, the sganda plays an 
instructive role as mediator. A child and an apprentice, he is 
neither layman nor priest, and he functions, somewhat surprising¬ 
ly, as Lightworldd envoy. At various points in the proceedings, the 
sganda enters from the outside, bearing necessary tools, embodying 
a Lightworld being suitable for kusta-exchange. On the decidedly 
female side, one sees the laypeople witnesses presenting themselves 
twice, as the novice enters and as he leaves the skinta. As noted 
above, 108 laypeople are required at specific points in the rituals, 
otherwise these would be void. 
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The most pressing crux interpretum is the recurring injunction 
regarding the inclusion or exclusion of certain phrases in the 
prayers. First, these exhortations can be understood on a relatively 
simple level: the praying person is instructed to stress an individual 
by inserting a zhara, or to emphasize the ancestors by including the 
6?-abahatan clause. In some prayers, both might be present. But in 
others—and herein lies the crux—the admonitions grow adamant 
against such combined inclusions. For instance, during the sixty 
days of isolation, the postulant’s rahmia include zharia, but not 
d- abahatan, because he is expressly praying his own Lightworld self 
into being during this time. Rahmia are most often regarded as 
"constructed,” "built,” or "established,” (roots: QUM, QRA 
and TRS), not "spoken.” 109 Prayers build a mental universe; and 
correct tools and pertinent use of them is essential. To build with 
wrong phrases, therefore, has disastrous results. 

One may say, then, that the sequence and combination of actions 
and prayers gradually construct a reality, a universe. I believe the 
thrice-recurring conjunction of CP 71 and 72 110 has a special 
significance in the tarmida ritual, similar to the role of the prayers 
CP 49-53 in the masiqta. For CP 71 and 72 offers a parallel to the 
oil-signings of the fatiria in the masiqta. The first time CP 71 and 72 
occur in conjunction, they conclude the ritual of baptism of the 
novice, before he enters the skinta. Here, d -abahatan occurs in both 
prayers. As the sualia is about to leave the skinta for the seclusion 
period, the prayer combination again appears, but now with the ex¬ 
hortation to omit d -abahatan in CP 71. This omission leaves an 
open-ended act, similar to the unsigned fatiria in the second part of 
the masiqta. In the third concurrence, ^-abahatan is included in CP 
71, marking the end of the entire ritual. Here, it forms a parallel to 
the Tabahata masiqta celebrated at Panja, a ceremony in which all 
fatiria, that is, all Mandaean souls, are sought secured in the 
Lightworld. 

The Tabahata must be kept distinct from <^-abahatan: Tabahata 
refers to the masiqta at Panja, while the phrase ^-abahatan ("of our 
fathers,” or "of our fore-fathers,” or "Parents”) 111 occurs in 
prayers. However, the meaning of these two terms is obviously the 
same. Calling the baptism of the rba ^-abahatan, CGS 112 juxtaposes 
this ritual to the baptism of the novice, which is said to be "of the 
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sixty,” and to include zharia. This means that the novice’s baptism 
belongs to the earthly, female, two first parts of the masiqta. And 
the rba belongs to the Parents, the Lightworld Mother and Father, 
while the novice still remains within the earthly sphere. 

To repeat: the relationship between the three parts of the masiqta 
is, 1. the treatment of sixty fatiria, 2. treatment of six, the last of 
which remains unsigned at certain phrases in specific prayers, 3. 
the Panja masiqta, “of the Parents,” with treatment of six fatiria, 
all of which are signed with oil. This third section, called the Father 
masiqta, is added to the first two parts, which belong to the earthly 
Mother side. It is the combination of the three parts that makes it 
Tabahata, in the sense of “of the Parents. ” During the tarmida in¬ 
itiation, this last part is, of course, not included. But the concur¬ 
rence of CP 71 and 72, with its injunction regarding rf-abahatan in 
CP 71, expresses the idea behind the three-part masiqta, with its 
rules regarding the fatiria. Recall that in the masiqta the fatiria 
symbolize the ancestors, the abahata! I suspect that in the masiqta 
the pihta—handled separately from the fatiria—is similarly linked 
to the zhara in the tarmida ritual. So, at crucial points in these 
rituals, the emphasis shifts back and forth between the individual 
and the collective, between zhara and rf-abahatan, between pihta 
and fatiria. 

In my interpretation, baptism and masiqta convey the same goal. 
During earthly life, every Mandaean repeatedly undergoes 
“horizontal” immersion into the Lightworld, present on earth as 
running water (Yardna— Jordan). At the end of earthly life, the 
“vertical” movement toward the Lightworld takes place. That the 
baptism of the rba is d- abahatan, equates it with the masiqta of the 
same name. A clue here is the verb used both for baptism and masi¬ 
qta, the root SQL, 113 “to raise up,” “go up,” “ascend.” Like bap¬ 
tism and masiqta, the entire tarmida ritual is an ascension, an up¬ 
ward movement. Through this ritual, too, the laufa, the connection 
between living and departed Mandaeans is again reinforced and 
will, through the work of the new priest, continue to be upheld. 

University of North Carolina Jorunn J. Buckley 

at Greensboro, NC 27412 
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1 E. S. Drower, The Mandaeans of Iraq and Iran, Leiden: Brill, 1962 (reprint of 
1937 ed.) (hereafter cited as Mil), p. 146-168. 

2 E. S. Drower, The Canonical Prayerbook of the Mandaeans, Leiden: Brill, 1959 
(hereafter cited as CP) and The Coronation of the Great Sislam. Being a Description of the 
Rite of the Coronation of a Mandaean Priest According to the Ancient Canon, Leiden: Brill, 
1962 (hereafter cited as CGS). In this study, I am limiting myself to these texts, and 
do not take into account other Mandaean material on the tarmida initiation, as 
found, for instance, in E. S. Drower, The Thousand and Twelve Questions (Alf Trisar 
Suialia), Berlin: Akademie Verlag, Veroff. d. Inst, fur Orientforschung 32, 1960. 
E. Segelberg’s “Trasa d-taga d-Sislam Rabba. Studies in the rite called the Cor¬ 
onation of Sislam Rabba, ” in R. Macuch, ed., Zur Sprache und Literatur der Mandaer: 
Studia Mandaica I, Berlin: de Gruyter, 1976 (171-244), is mainly concerned with the 
provenance (Jewish or Christian) of the ritual for the tarmida. 

3 See E. S. Drower, The Secret Adam, Oxford: Clarendon, 1960, p. 13. 

4 See Mil p. 146-147. 

5 Ibid., p. 135-137. 

6 Ibid., p. 166-167. 

7 According to Mil, p. 148-149, the inspection and the washing of the 
postulant’s feet occur in conjunction; in CGS, p. 3, the inspection belongs at this 
stage, but the footwashing comes later (p. 11). 

8 CGS, p. 1. 

9 In Mil p. 150, Drower says that all the celebrants do this. 

10 For the procedure of making the taga, see Mil, p. 150-152. 

11 Drower, The Secret Adam, p. 61. 

12 The Figure from Mil p. 150 is given below. Kinta is misspelled in Mil p. 
150-151 (for correction, see E. S. Drower and R. Macuch, A Mandaic Dictionary, 
Oxford: Clarendon, 1963 (hereafter cited as MD), 214 B. 

13 According to CGS p. 3, he is also tested in the masiqta, the “raising-up,” the 
so-called “death-mass” liturgy and in other sets of prayers found in CP. CP only 
includes about one third of the Mandaean prayers (CP, Introduction, p. VII). 

14 See note 8, above. The technical term, sumia c startia, is the same for both 
“skies.” 

15 CGS p. 5. These laymen have earlier furnished the novice with a piece of gold 
and one of silver to put on his stole, his nasifa (However, in CGS, Drower translates 
“arm,” not “stole”). See also Mil, p. 150. 

16 See e.g. Mil, p. 107. 

17 Note the Sislam’s exhortation in The Thousand and Twelve Questions, “Yet, 
should it happen that at a marriage, a masiqta, or a baptism there are no laymen 
(Mandaiia) as witnesses, then this rite is unacceptable to the House of Life. For 
priest and layman are part of one another, component parts of which the one 
(acteth as) witness to the other and holdeth up the hand of the other at his rites.” 
(p. 257-258 [206]). 

18 CGS p. 5. 

19 Ibid. 

20 Drower incorrectly writes the plural of c utra as c uthras, instead of c utria. 

21 In the references to CP, the number of the hymn is given, not the page- 
number in CP, unless otherwise indicated. 

22 See the comments to these hymns, CP p. 228-229. 

23 CGS p. 7. 

24 Ibid. p. 7-8. 

25 See MD 162 B. 
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26 Jordan (yardna ) is the Lightworld river prototype. It signifies any running, 
fresh water used for baptism. For the baptism ritual, see Mil p. 100-123; the 
liturgy is in CP , p. 1-32. 

27 The prayer here is CP 18, not CP 44, as Drower thinks, CGS p. 9. 

28 CGS p. 9. 

29 Ibid. p. 10. 

30 “Our fathers” ( abahatan ) also means “our forefathers” and “our parents.” 

31 The prayer is not CP 170, as Drower has it ( CGS p. 10). In CP 170, called 
“the longer Tab taba ltabia’ ’ (“the longer Good is the good for the good”), the en¬ 
tire Mandaean priest genealogy is listed. Drower erroneously states that CP 72 car¬ 
ries the title “Tab taba ltabia of Sum (Shem) son of Noah,” (CP p. 151, note 1), 
but it is CPU that has this name; see CP, p. 60 and CGS p. 10. Here I wish to cor¬ 
rect a mistake I made in my study “The Mandaean Tabahata Masiqta,” Numen 
28, 2, 1981 (138-163): the insertion into CP 49 is not CP 170, as I say on p. 146, 
152, and 156, but the formula d- abahatan. 

32 CP p. 61 (my emphasis). Note that “Mandaeans,” i.e. lay-people, are in¬ 
cluded in the clause. 

33 CGSp. 10 

34 See above, p. 195. 

35 For such a warning, see The Thousand and Twelve Questions, p. 115 (12). 

36 See MD 463 B, and E. Segelberg, Masbuta. Studies in the Ritual of the Mandaean 
Baptism, Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1958, p. 20-21. 

37 CGS p. 11. 

38 CP. p. 1. 

39 See CGS p. 11 and Mil p. 148. In Mil, p. 149, Drower mentions this ritual 
out of sequence when compared to CGS. (K. Rudolph follows Drower, see his, Die 
Mandaer I: Der Kult, Gottingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1961, p. 302). 

40 CP. p. 239. 

41 Ibid., p. 186-211. 

42 Ibid. p. 211. CP carries a warning here against reciting the last four of these 
hymns (CP 250-253) for anyone but a priest, “an owner of a crown.” 

43 CGS, p. 12. 

44 “Manda,” which is personified, means “knowledge.” 

45 The sequence of the prayers before the hatamta is: CP 3, 5, 15-17. The 
hatamta are CP 25-28 (see CP, p. 24); for the root HTM, see MD 154 B-155A. 

46 Compare with the marriage ceremony, Mil, p. 70 and with the masiqta (see 
“The Mandaean Tabahata Masiqta,” p. 141-147). 

47 CP p. 162-166. 

48 See p. 198, above. 

49 See MD 298 A. 

v 

50 CP p. 166-171. Sarhat appears in several places in M. Lidzbarski, Das Johan- 
nesbuch der Mandaer, Giessen: Topelmann, 1915 (repr. 1966). Here, p. 6, note 2, 
Sarhat is connected to grapes. 

51 The sequence runs from CP p. 220-225; see p. 223 for explanatory note. The 
number of each set of hymns is seven, possibly related to the previous seven drinks 
of hamra. 

52 The novice has already obtained this ring, CGS, p. 5. 

53 See Mil , p. 31, 34-35 and CP p. 225. 

54 CGS p. 19. 

55 See Mil p. 151-152. 

56 See note 12, above, for kinta. 
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57 See MD 28 B. The prayer is given in Mil p. 245, translation p. 246-247. It is 
not in CP. 

58 CP 107-108 ( CP 108 and 109 are identical). 

59 Or: at the end of the sequence CP 1-5; the text is unclear. 

60 See note 45, above. Here, CP 9 and 35 seem to come in reversed order. 

61 CGS p. 21-22. Drower’s inquiring footnote 1, p. 22 is thus misguided. 

62 See CP p. 52. 

63 See “The Mandaean Tabahata Masiqta,” p. 141 f. 

64 CGS , p. 22. As before ( CGS p. 10, see note 31 above), Drower refers to CP 
170, saying now that this prayer is excluded from CP 71, but it is the ^-abahatan 
clause, not the prayer CP 170, that is omitted. 

65 See p. 198, above. 

66 CGS, p. 23. 

67 These are CP 2, 4, and 6. See MD 463 B and Segelberg, p. 20-21. (Drower’s 
comment, CP p. 3 and 4, to the prayers CP 2 and 4, are obscuring, for she calls CP 
2 an “opening” and CP 4 a “dedicatory” prayer). 

68 Mil p. 155; for the “secret words,” see CGS XIV-XVII. 

69 CGS p. 23. 

70 Ibid. Drower mistakes CP 44 for CP 18, see note 27, above. 

71 CGS p. 23. 

72 Ibid., note 5. 

73 See p. 201 above and note 63, above. In my view, MD 172 B gives a skewed in¬ 
terpretation of the Tabahata masiqta, “a masiqta celebrated for the Cosmic Father 
and Mother in the name of a man and a woman at Panja. ” See “The Mandaean 
Tabahata Masiqta,” p. 149 f, and my conclusion (p. 156): the Tabahata masiqta 
makes up for all masqata performed during the previous year, for it contains the 
third part, in addition to the two regularly performed parts, thus making it “of the 
Parents.” (See also p. 15, below). 

74 See CGS p. 36, and p. 208, below, for the second baptism of the rba. 

75 Mil p._67 and CG$ p. 24, note 1. 

76 In CGS p. 25, note 1, Drower says that a priest, not an acolyte, prays here. 
This is contradicted by the text and by the instruction at the end of CP 348, CP. p. 
241. 

77 CGS p. 25. 

78 Ibid. 

79 See p. 13, note 71, above. 

80 Ibid. 

81 MIIp. 155-156. 

82 CGS p. 25. See also “The Mandaean Tabahata Masiqta,” p. 149, with foot¬ 
notes 88 and 89. 

83 CP p. 51. 

84 This is described in Mil p. 156-165. 

85 “The Mandaean Tabahata Masiqta.” In the prayer sequence given there, p. 
151, I have erroneously left out CP 32, which starts the ritual. 

86 See p. 202, above. 

87 But not to Drower’s description in Mil p. 185-190. 

88 “The Mandaean Tabahata Masiqta,” p. 140, 146. 

89 Mil p. 158. 

90 CGS p. 26. 

91 Ibid. p. 26-27. Drower has a parenthesis here that muddles the meaning: the 
point is precisely that the masiqta is read “for the soul of N.,” that is, for the rba. 
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92 The full sequence is given in “The Mandaean Tabahata Masiqta,” p. 
151-152. 

93 CGS p. 30. 

94 Ibid p. 31 and CP p. 36. 

95 “The Mandaean Tabahata Masiqta,” p. 148 and 152. 

96 See CGS p. 32. The entire formula is on p. 24. 

97 See ibid. p. 30 and, for an explanation of CP 54, CP p. 49. 

98 CGS p. 34. 

99 Ibid , and CP p. 52. 

100 See “The Mandaean Tabahata Masiqta,” p. 152. 

101 I deduce this because of the gesture, the hand on the head. 

102 CGS p. 35. 

103 See note 73, above. 

104 CGS p. 4 and 5 (see note 16, above). 

105 See CGS p. 36, note 5. 

106 Ibid , p. 36. 

107 In relation to the c ndruna, the skinta is male; in relation to the sixty days of 
separation, female. 

108 See note 17, above. 

109 Mil , p. 215; Segelberg, p. 19-21. 

110 See Appendix, p. 211-213, column 2, 4, and 5. 

111 See note 30, above. 

112 CGS , p. 23. 

113 MD 332 A; see Segelberg, p. 66-67, p. 89-91. 
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THREE TRANSFORMATIONS IN JUDAISM: SCRIPTURE, 

HISTORY, AND REDEMPTION* 

Michael E. Stone 

The purpose of the present paper is to study certain central lines 
of development of Jewish religious thought and the related transfor¬ 
mation of Jewish society during the period of the Second Temple. 
The endeavour, because of its particular character, is primarily 
concerned with patterns of thought and their social correlatives. We 
do not intend to write a technical sociological essay, to compose a 
history of Judaism at that time, or to explore the chief cultural, 
political or other contacts between Judaism and Hellenism or others 
of the surrounding cultures. These are weighty matters indeed and 
here they will be dealt with as they impinge upon our main theme, 
but they are not of its essence. Here we define our subject chiefly in 
relationship and contrast to the situation of Judaism in the period of 
the First Temple. 

The specific subjects to which this paper will be devoted are three 
changes. They are intertwined and related one to the other, but are 
each separate. The first of them is the change from oral tradition to 
written tradition and the shift of attitude towards written tradition 
which became regarded as sacred scripture. This transformation 
had manifold influences on the religious and social life of the Jews 
throughout the period of the Second Temple and thenceforth. The 
second change with which we will be concerned is one in the 
character of thought from “historical” to “meta-historical” 
categories and to a “cosmic” view of the world and nature. This 
brought in its train a corresponding transformation of historiosophy 
and of eschatology. The third central change to which we shall 
devote our attention flows from the above. It is the change in the 
understanding of the human quandary which proceeds from the in¬ 
novations in the view of time and place that we have indicated. The 
shift in the perception of the human predicament that issues from 
these innovations leads to a different conception of redemption and 
of eschatology. 
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Following the events of the Babylonian exile (587-6), if indeed 
not somewhat earlier in its preparatory stages, the national tradi¬ 
tion of ancient Israel entered into the definite stage of written record 
in a standard form. Although the publication of the “Book of the 
Law” under Josiah had been a stage on this development, it was 
the repromulgation of the Torah under Ezra that concretized this 
development, whatever it was that Ezra read to the people (Neh 9). 
This written tradition consisted first and foremost of the Pen¬ 
tateuch. It was followed by the emergence of the definitive collec¬ 
tion of the prophets and only at the end of the Second Temple 
period by the “Writings”. It is certain that the Pentateuch had 
reached its present form by the time of the Babylonian exile, the 
prophetic corpus by about 200 B.C.E. at the latest, while the pro¬ 
cess of the assembly and collection of the “Writings” continued 
with variations throughout the period. That a tradition becomes 
written does not mean that the written form immediately displaces 
the oral as authoritative. However, the written biblical books ap¬ 
parently did soon become regarded as embodying the true divine 
revelation, as being the very font of religious authority, and this 
development happened close to the “publication” of the collections 
of biblical writings. 

In biblical times, it seems, the weight of teaching and administra¬ 
tion of divine law had been largely the task of the priests. 1 They 
held this position because of their sacerdotal role and the status ac¬ 
corded to them flowing from their cultic privileges. There are 
numerous references to this: in a schematic form it may be observed 
in the Blessing of Moses in Deut 32:10 and this old idea is still 
present in Sir 45:17, cf. Mai 2:7. When religious authority came to 
be embodied in a given collection of books, however, the way was 
opened for a change in the way it was understood and exercised. 2 
Such a change is already reflected in the references to Ezra as, 
“scribe skilled in the Law of Moses” and as “the priest, the scribe, 
learned in matters of the commandments of the Lord and his 
statutes for Israel” (Ezra 7:7, 11). The title “scribe” was known, of 
course, in ancient Israel (see e.g. 2 Sam 8:17, 2 Ki 18:18, 22:3, 
etc.). Scribes were court or royal officials, and this is the most fre- 
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quent context of the term. 3 What is new in the Book of Ezra is the 
application of the distinct title 4 ‘scribe” to the Torah. This implies 
that the written document had become the subject matter of a par¬ 
ticular learned expertise which qualified the person who exercised it 
for the title “scribe”. 4 

The matter was more complex. The rulers of Judea from the time 
of the return on were the High Priests. The priestly aristocracy 
combined religious authority with political power. The inaugura¬ 
tion of the Hasmonean monarchy was preceded by the Hasmonean 
Jonathan taking over the high-priestly office. 5 Yet the writing down 
of sacred scripture set in movement processes which combined with 
political events to undermine the high-priestly authority. 6 

On the one hand, Persian imperial policy may have played a con¬ 
siderable role in the overall development by establishing the 
Torah’s authority with official backing. 7 On the other, the very fact 
that the divine law was written created the necessity to base in it by 
a process of exegesis, the whole corpus of unwritten law which it, 
needs be, engendered. Julius Stone would maintain that some such 
process was inherent in the dynamics of the development of legal 
systems. 8 He was aptly commented: 

The presence of the written law, and the divine origin maintained for it, 
meant that the unwritten law came into the charge of the exegetes,... For the 
unwritten law could not be at large, but must respect every revealed precept 
and word. 9 

Unfortunately, this process in the development of Jewish law can 
only be described in general terms, utilizing insights gained from 
legal historians. Its early stages cannot be documented in any detail 
for the lack of evidence and only by the Rabbinic age can it be clear¬ 
ly seen in the texts. The Sages claimed that their legal and ex- 
egetical traditions were of Sinaitic origin, thus drawing their 
authority from the Mosaic revelation. Their particular view was 
that divine authority was expressed in the reasoning of the wise 
about that written revelation. 10 

Much more readily available for our study, however, are the 
social changes correlative with the development of the legal system. 
Competition developed in society for the role of true exponent of 
sacred documents. This was, after all, also a competition for power 
in society. In the course of the Second Temple Period, different 
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groups arose within the Jewish religious spectrum that based 
themselves on particular claims to the unique, true interpretation of 
the sacred writings. The actual techniques of interpretation varied. 

This is well illustrated when Josephus (or his source), speaking of 
the Pharisees and Sadducees, says: 

The Pharisees had passed on to the people certain regulations handed down 
by former generations and not recorded in the Laws of Moses, for which 
reason they are rejected by the Sadducean group who hold that only those 
regulations should be considered valid which were written down (in Scripture) 
(A ntiquities 13:39 7). 11 

The point of difference is over customs not written down in the 
“Laws of Moses”. 12 Yet, elsewhere Josephus speaks of “the 
Pharisees, who are considered the most accurate interpreters of the 
Law” (War 2:162). This sounds very much like a dispute over 
precisely the sort of approach to exegetical and legal authority later 
maintained by the Sages. 13 

It is interesting to observe that in one text Josephus mentions the 
Pharisees as introducing traditional practices into the observance of 
the “Laws”, while in the other he holds them to be its greatest ex- 
egetes. And, indeed, both points are correct. The argument is over 
proper and true exegesis and who posesses it. 

A similar rivalry over the right to exegete scripture correctly may 
be observed in the Nahum Commentary from Qumran where 
Pharisaic authority is clearly rejected. The Pharisees are described 
as “seekers after smooth things” (or “smooth exegetes”) who “in 
the latter days, will walk in lies and fraud.” They are attributed 
“false teaching, lying tongue, guileful lips” (4 QpNahum cols 1-2). 
In other and varied works, stemming from diverse circles in this 
age, there are revealing accusations levelled against opponents that 
they pervert the law or the divine regulations (see, e.g. 1 Enoch 99:2 
and contrast 99:10, Jubilees 6:33-38 etc.). In all these instances the 
struggle over correct understanding of scripture is a struggle over 
authority. 

If the Torah is a written document that is exegeted by expert 
groups of the learned and not by the traditional priestly class, then 
the power and authority that stem from the Torah devolve from the 
priests to the learned. 14 That power and authority were very impor¬ 
tant indeed, as has been pointed out above. As long as rivalry ex- 
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isted between the groups in society, the development of a single new 
elite which replaced the priests is not perceived; there were instead 
rival elites vying for primacy. The competition between them, as 
has been noted, although formulated in terms of the right of ex¬ 
egesis, reflects a struggle for power and influence. As the knowledge 
of and expertise in the Torah came to replace the priestly sacrosanc- 
tity, the way into the new elites was paved by learning and the exer¬ 
cise of human faculties and was not dependent on descent, family 
origins or the like. 

This change is dramatically completed after the destruction of the 
Temple, when the priests no longer have any role to play except for 
some vestigial cultic privileges. The development of new elites 
which replaced the priests has here come to its full conclusion. In 
legal and exegetical matters, and in the premier role that went with 
them in Jewish society of the day, the priests were completely sup¬ 
planted by the exegetes. 15 

It is not clear to what extent the actual administration of justice 
in Jewish society in the period of the Second Temple was rooted in 
scripture and its interpretation. 16 This certainly was the ideal 
aspired to. 

The writing down of the Torah and its becoming the object of 
learned exegesis also produced a retrospective view of religious 
authority. The Torah, the normative embodiment of the relation¬ 
ship between Israel and God and of the transmundane ideal 
towards which Israel aspired, had been revealed in the past. The 
line of the prophets who had provided an on-going channel for 
transmission of divine commands and of the summons to divine 
norms ceased. 17 They were replaced by various groups including 
the 4 ‘truly inspired exegetes/’ The Habbakuk Commentary from 
Qumran says that the Righteous Teacher knew the meanings that 
even the prophets themselves did not know when the spoke their 
words. Somewhat later, but apparently reflecting earlier views, the 
Sages claim that their exegesis, the Oral Law, was also given to 
Moses on Sinai. 18 By the use of pseudepigraphical modes, the 
authors of the apocalypses drew authority from biblical worthies 
and antediluvian sages. They also, e.g. in 4 Ezra 14, talk of a 
parallel or complementary tradition of revelation to that of written 
scripture, thus resembling the Pharisees and the Sages (see also 
Jubilees 1). 
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All of these developments signify a change in the centre of power 
which was entrusted with the task of preserving, teaching, and in¬ 
terpreting the divine norms to which the people were to aspire. It 
became largely embodied in a number of rival learned elites which 
claimed to draw their authority from the same source as the scrip¬ 
ture it was their concern to exegete. 19 


Historical Account becomes Historiosophic System 

In this and the next section we shall describe developments chief¬ 
ly in the realm of religious and intellectual history. It is reasonable 
to assume that these developments are causally related to 
developments in social, political and economic history. The task of 
outlining these relationships is, however, well-nigh impossible, 
because of the nature of the evidence at our disposal. 20 The types of 
interrelationship between social and economic development and 
movements in the history of ideas outlined in developments of the 
“ Axial Age” theories, serve however to highlight the importance of 
understanding the processes in the history of ideas even at rather 
abstract levels. 21 Encouraged by this, we venture to present our 
analysis, conscious that it falls between the two stools of history and 
sociology, but hoping that it can contribute some insights and raise 
some questions. 

The hope for a future restoration is found in the literature of the 
First Temple period, with its most prominent but certainly not its 
only expression, in the prophetic writings. It was expected to take 
place in the course of historical events as they developed and 
sometimes it was described in ideal terms. Redemption does not 
usually seem to have been redemption of the cosmos, although 
there are certainly hints in this direction. 22 This is true even of 
Deutero-Isaiah, who daringly employs mythical categories to 
describe historical events. So he talks of the return from the Babylo¬ 
nian exile in the language of creation and exodus putting that 
historical event into primordial redemptive categories. 23 Even then, 
the course of history in which redemption takes place does not seem 
to refer to an end of history. Cross has observed that 4 ‘history” in 
the biblical sense is not history as the historians would have it, for 
God is a protagonist and there is a mythical substratum which pro- 
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duces what he dubs ‘ 'epic. ” 24 It is the balance between the mythical 
and the historical elements that changes in the Second Temple 
period (see further below). 

There are some schematizations in biblical chronology, par¬ 
ticularly in sources deriving from the priestly milieu. 25 Nonetheless, 
there were no presentations of history as a whole, from Urzeit to 
Endzeit. God was conceived of in such thought as acting in the arena 
of the ongoing events of the historical process in their diversity, 26 
and a very serious attempt was made to understand his action in 
that historical sequence. Nonetheless, the process as a whole, its 
beginning, middle, and end, was not itself the object of contempla¬ 
tion. 

In the period of the Second Temple a greater intellectual 
sophistication emerged and people viewed the historical process at a 
higher level of abstraction. It was seen with the eagle’s eye, in its 
completeness, sub specie aeternitatis . God was removed, to a con¬ 
siderable extent, from the actual progression of historical events, 
although he was thought to control history as a whole. The biblical 
conception of God’s action was stubbornly retained, but the mean¬ 
ing of that action and of history in which that action was discerned 
was sought in encompassing patterns leading from Urzeit through 
history, to Endzeit . 27 

This change in conceptualization of the historical process goes 
hand in hand with the development of a meta-historical 
eschatology. That development has been attributed by some to the 
influence of Iranian thought. 28 Others have seen it as a develop¬ 
ment of some potentialities in biblical thought, brought about by 
the dire political and social conditions prevailing among the Jews in 
the early part of the Second Temple period. These made the idea of 
restoration in the course of the ordinary events of history seem so 
implausible that it was pushed to the end of history and beyond it. 29 

This is very likely true as far as it goes. However, it does not ex¬ 
haust, we submit, the reasons for the shift of the expected future 
redemption from history to meta-history. This shift can also be seen 
as part of the overall development of the concept of history and the 
way it was described and presented. The development of the idea of 
history we have outlined made it possible to embrace it all in the 
one conceptual structure. This became a crucial factor in the 
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emergence of the idea of redemption at the eschaton, at the end of 
history or superseding it. Thus this issue enfolds three interrelated 
developments—historical account becomes historiosophical system; 
eschatology becomes meta-historical; and following these, redemp¬ 
tion becomes cosmic. 

Redemption and the Remythologization of the World 

One way of describing redemption is to search to characterize the 
quandary or condition from which redemption is sought. The 
nature of redemption is a correlative of the nature of the quandary. 
The terms in which th quandary is conceived betray the view of the 
world and of God and man that is inherent. The concept of God 
developed in ancient Israel had moved him outside nature, so that 
he became viewed as lord of nature and history both. His role in the 
cosmos was described in historical terms. History, even in the 
special Israelite sense, only started outside Eden. 

In the Second Temple period, God is further removed from the 
ordinary world and course of events. He becomes more transcen¬ 
dent and his function is not discerned in the ‘ ‘little happenings” of 
history, but in its grand, overall pattern and its crucial, pivotal 
events. 30 These came under scrutiny with the change of the view of 
history already referred to. 

Speaking of the development of mediaeval art in the West, Henri 
Focillon made a statement that is directly applicable, mutatis mutan¬ 
dis , to our present analysis. 

Deeply immersed in the historical life of its period, it (i.e. art) was subject to 
the differential effects of time and place. Its development was not a consistent 
growth with successive stages linked by transitions in which the past made 
way smoothly for the future. Styles do not succeed each other like dynasties, 
by the death or expulsion of the last male heir. On the contrary, a country 
may sometimes contain a number of different artistic currents pursuing their 
several courses, with greater or less vitality, side by side . 31 

So, when we make statements about “developments” or “innova¬ 
tions” or the like, we cannot mean that with the emergence of each 
new stage all vestiges of the past vanish and no intimations of the 
still unborn future can yet be discerned. However, since our 
analysis is schematic in character, it must necessarily obscure 
historical complexities. So it is with observations about the growing 
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transcendence of God. In prayer and devotional texts God is ad¬ 
dressed intimately and personally, but in many other documents we 
find an extolling of his power and glory, his transcendent enthrone¬ 
ment. It is not a philosophical position, concerned about how to 
make predicative statements about God, nor is it a gnostic stance 
holding the utter otherness and unknowability of Deity. Instead he 
is praised, extolled and glorified. This tendency combined with the 
view of history that prevailed to lead to a certain disengagement of 
God from the daily course of events. 

It has been suggested that a central factor causing change in a 
number of societies in the last millennium B.C.E., including Jewish 
society, was the emergence of the idea of the “trans-mundane”, 32 a 
source of power and authority outside society and even outside the 
world. This provided a pivotal point and source of authority beyond 
the ordinary human and historical realm. Individuals and groups 
claiming access to that authority entered into conflict with estab¬ 
lished social elites. Moreover, the norms established under the aegis 
of this transmundane authority, since they were in part unat¬ 
tainable, created fruitful tensions in society, in the very drive and 
yearning to attain them. 33 

What is being described in the present paper is not the initial im¬ 
pact of the notion of the transmundane on the nomadic society of 
the Israelites in ancient times. It is a number of developments that 
flowed from the processes set in motion by this impact. The writing 
of the Torah and the growth of elites based on the authority of ex¬ 
egesis is one. 

In this context, the change in the view of God is very notable. 
Historical developments that are not altogether clear, as has been 
noted, augmented the sense of distance of the deity. The need to 
bridge the gap to the divine, the drive towards the transcendent, 
became particularly acute because of the emphasis laid upon the 
transcendent character of God. The gap became that much more 
difficult to span. Moreover, the Torah was now a written document 
and that document and its exegesis both drew their authority from 
the divine realm. They embodied the goals towards which the in¬ 
dividual and the society strove and the norms by which they as¬ 
sessed themselves. Yet the achievement of those goals and of the vi¬ 
sion of ‘ 4 the splendour of the glory of the Most High’ ’ (4 Ezra 7:42) 
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by which truth will be shown forth could only finally be achieved 
outside this mundane existence, whether it be in the eternal life of 
the individual or the meta-historical vindication of the people of 
Israel. 34 So there grew a consciousness of an eschatological situation 
which will be beyond time or beyond history. 35 In the primordial, 
mythical world of time, Urzeit is Endzeit , the end is the beginning, 
and the process of history is not the arena of action. In the Second 
Temple period, indeed, the Endzeit is parallel to and sometimes 
talked of in terms of the Urzeit , but they are not one and the same. 
And the events of history, perceived in their discerned, underlying 
structures, intervene and lead from beginning to end. It follows that 
this is not a complete return to the mythical view. The radical 
historicization presented in nearly all the biblical literature of the 
First Temple period is modified, but its basic insights are pre¬ 
served. Mythical dimensions are restored or added, but the result is 
something new—a different balance of the elements. This we have 
called remythologization. 

In the thought of the Second Temple period, parallel to the 
development of the concepts of history and meta-history, the spatial 
or local dimension of the world was also transcended. There was a 
remythologization of cosmology as well as of history. In the 
mythological view there are this-worldly and supramundane actors, 
human action corresponds to or reflects that of the actors of the 
supra-lunar sphere. With the radical differentiation between God 
and all other beings that is part of the initial insight of Judaism, the 
supramundane action is reserved for God alone. All other action is 
of this world. As history is the temporal arena of action, so this 
world is its spatial arena. 36 

In the Second Temple period, the supramundane world reasserts 
istelf. There are heavenly actors as well as human, and human ac¬ 
tion is related to or correlated with that of the heavenly ones. Thus 
in Daniel, e.g. 10:13, patron angels fight the wars of the nations; in 
the Dead Sea War Scroll not only men but angelic powers too will 
participate in the eschatological battle (1QM 12-13); demons, 
angels, spirits, visions of the heavenly spheres, speculation about 
their structure and denizens—these and a dozen other features can 
be named which flow from this change. 37 

Yet, as with time so also with place, the Second Temple period 
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did not revert fully to the mythical view of the world. It exhibits a 
resurgence of many elements that were older, but these are 
modified and transmuted by the perceptions achieved in earlier 
Israelite religion. There is no reversion to polytheism, even of the 
high-god type such as existed in Canaan. Nor are the monistic 
views of Hellenistic-Roman paganism accepted. The denizens of 
the upper world affect the life of men and women and the process of 
history (see, e.g. 1 Enoch 89:59-70). They even, in some formula¬ 
tions, rule this world, but always do so subject to the one supreme 
Deity. This statement is made neither from a sense of, or out of, a 
need for apologetics; it is simply the case. 38 There is, then, a real 
change in attitudes to the structure of the cosmos and it is the dual 
transformation of the perceptions of time and space that may be 
called the remythologization of Judaism. 39 

An additional factor is at work in this complex transformation. A 
number of texts reflecting certain trends of thought hymn a figure 
of Wisdom, a sort of hypostasis or personification of divine wisdom. 
In the background of this figure there may lie traces of a mythical 
female divinity, and its development is influenced by the hellenized 
Isis myth. Personified Wisdom was closely associated with God in 
creation, said to be his breath, or speech. She is enthroned in 
heaven. 40 Now, in a number of texts, e.g. Baruch 3:36-4:4 and ben 
Sira 24, this personified Wisdom is identified with the Torah. 
Genesis Rabba although its present form dates well after the period 
we are discussing, nonetheless shows the end of this process when it 
states that God “consulted the Torah and created the world”; to 
prove it the midrash cites Proverbs 8:22, which verse actually says 
that Wisdom was with God at the time of creation (1:1). 41 

Above we discussed the increasing role of Torah as a written 
document in the life of Judaism. Its authority derived from its 
divine authorship; the authority of the competing groups of its in¬ 
terpreters was the same. When the Torah became identified with 
personified Wisdom, it took on cosmic dimensions. Then that to 
which men aspired was not just the divine revelation at a given 
historical moment (as worked out, of course, by learned 
expositors)—it was the very constitution of the cosmos. 

Thus, one aspect of the activity of Torah moved to the cosmic 
realm, and it was precisely this cosmic realm that had re-entered, in 
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a changed form, the conceptual universe of men and women in the 
period of the Second Temple. A particular constellation of ideas 
was therefore at play, for the Torah was both cosmic and at one and 
the same time open to human, learned exegesis. The cosmic aspect 
of Torah was integrated into the remythologization of time and 
place that happened then and its identification with Wisdom served 
as one of the instruments of the process. Concurrently, the move to 
sacred scripture and the exegetical/legal process that was stimulated 
by it served to re-emphasize the particularity of the revelation to 
Israel. These two somewhat opposed directions of development 
produced manifold ramifications as they were held in fruitful ten¬ 
sion. 

The stresses engendered in society by the attempt to close the gap 
separating the human and the transmundane became more severe. 
The yearning to breach the gap to the transcendent God is also the 
desire to live in consonance with the constitution of the universe 
and to make the life of man and the course of the cosmos whole. In 
these terms, therefore, the state from which redemption is desired 
may be called cosmic aporia. 

It is by no chance, therefore, that in this age eschatological yearn¬ 
ing became so intense and that the character of the expected 
redemption was, to use Scholem’s terminology, “catastrophic”. 42 
Its roots were ancient, but the great predominance of this most 
radical form of eschatology in the Second Temple period resulted 
not only from the complexion of historical events and historical op¬ 
pression, but also from the cosmic measure of the gap between 
mankind and the divine. 

Redemption in this period is still conceived of in terms of history 
and meta-history, of the future of Israel and of the world. However, 
the conceptual dynamics we have outlined bear within themselves 
possibilities of development of the idea of redemption in purely in¬ 
dividual, non-temporal and non-spatial ways. Indeed, this hap¬ 
pened later in some strains of Jewish mysticism and also in gnostic 
thought. 

If cosmic aporia and cosmic redemption were the only aspect of 
Torah and Judaism, they might be expected to find little institu¬ 
tional expression. This was the case, indeed, with Jewish mysticism 
and gnosticism. It was, however, the particular genius of Judaism 
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that it never abandoned its specific peculiarities. The Torah is 
cosmic, but it is also the revelation to Israel. It is incumbent on 
Israel to observe it; the makers and administrators of its laws came 
to form an elite outside the institutional elites and in tension with 
them (as, differently, the prophets had been before them). 43 The 
“history” told by the Bible begins with creation; it is essentially, 
however, the epic story of the gracious acts of God towards Israel. 
Philo’s allegorization of biblical stories is the exception, not the 
rule, and even Philo held fast to the speciales leges. When the 
Qumran sect takes its own history as the only significant events, 
since the sect sees itself as the true Israel its history is the history of 
Israel. The ancient, fundamental truths of the self-understanding 
and national being of Israel were never lost. 44 

The grounding of the Torah in the particularities of Jewish self¬ 
understanding is the sheet anchor keeping it from winging off into 
the wide spaces of cosmic, eschatological speculations. It always re¬ 
mains the regulation of the daily lives of men and women. 45 

Here some central aspects of the change of Judaism in the Second 
Temple period may be seen. The historical and the mythical recom¬ 
bine in a new way in remythologization. History is perceived as a 
total process; the eschaton is at its end or beyond; God withdraws 
but does not disappear; the cosmos is constituted by the Torah 
which is at the same time the particular revelation to Israel. 

Institutions change too: prophecy disappears and learned inter¬ 
preters of the Torah arise. Alas, we know virtually nothing of the 
social roles of the authors of the apocalypses or of the wisdom 
writings. 46 There is sectarian rivalry combined with a gradual ero¬ 
sion of the position of the traditional elites—the priestly aristocracy 
and the baronial families. They are replaced by the exegetes and 
the learned who stand outside the traditional structures of society 
and are concerned to impose the divine norms of the Torah on 
them. This striking shift in social structure is intertwined with the 
profound changes in religious thought. 

The different balances constituting the various strains of ideology 
at this time led to a variety of social/religious groupings differing in 
their character and attitudes. While in the early part of the period 
the groups seem to have co-existed, 47 the growing predominance of 
the Pharisees can be observed. They became institutionalized with 
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the change of circumstances that followed the failure of the revolt 
against the Romans in 68-70 C.E. That was still ahead, however, at 
the time about which we are talking. 
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1 Compare, e.g. Deut 32:10. For our argument it is not very relevant whether 
these were Aaronid or Levitical priests. On the latter, see G. von Rad, Studies in 
Deuteronomy (Studies in Biblical Theology, 9; London: S.C.M., 1953) 60 ff. and 
many other sources. 

2 Recently some scholars, notably J. A. Sanders, have argued that the oral 
traditions too were canonical and normative. It is most likely so, if the term 
canonical is used in a very special way. Used of written scriptures, however, it 
means a Fixed corpus of writings considered inspired. This is significant because 
they are books—limited, fixed, crystallized, open to very complex techniques of ex¬ 
egesis and study. Sander’s views may be found in Torah and Canon (Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1972). The questions of written and oral literature and the differences 
between them have been extensively analyzed and need not be discussed here. 

3 On scribes in ancient Israel, see the indicative article in IDB 4. 246; a brief 
survey of pre-Israelite Near Eastern wisdom may be found in Suppl IDB 949-952. 
Both the above contain bibliography. 

4 The title “scribe” is applied to those learned in the Torah, from the time of 
Ezra on. The history of the term is complex; note, however, ben Sira’s use of it to 
designate the wisdom teacher in 38:24. Much has been written on the term scribe 
which is used in the New Testament together with “Pharisee” and in other contexs 
in Second Temple period Judaism. Moreover, it seems to have been a designation 
used by the Rabbis for early representatives of their tradition, cf. Abot 6:9. In¬ 
dicative introductions to the problem may be found in IDB 4.246-248 and TWNT 
1.740-742. See note 14 below. 

5 His appointment is described in 1 Macc 10:19-21. On this see E. Schuerer, 
The History of the Jewish People in the Age ofJesus Christ rev. G. Vermes and F. Millar 
(Edinburgh: Clark, 1973) 1.178 and 192-195. 

6 The general process of the movement of power from the priestly to other 
classes and groups is well known. See e.g. Josephus, Antiquities 13. 298, 18.12-15, 
cf. 4QpNahum 3:6-7, which sources imply growth in power of the Pharisees. See 
further G. W. E. Nickelsberg and M. E. Stone, Faith and Piety in Early Judaism 
(Philadelphia: Fortress, 1983) 11-14. The modern debate on the origins and 
character of the Pharisees is quite considerable and the views differ very notably. 
Compare for example J. Neusner, The Rabbinic Traditions about the Pharisees before 70 
3 vols. (Leiden: Brill, 1971) and the succinct statement of his views in From Politics 
to Piety (New York: 1979) with the views of E. Rivkin, The Hidden Revolution 
(Nashville: 1978). On the term see most recently A. I. Baumgarten, “The Name 
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of the Pharisees,” JBL 102 (1983) 411-428. We do not wish to engage in this 
discussion here, for the focus of our paper is different. 

7 See E. J. Bickermann, “The Historical Foundations of Post-biblical 
Judaism,” The Jews: Their History ed. L. Finkelstein (4ed; New York: Schocken, 
1972) 75. He discusses the role Persian imperial policy may have played in 
establishing the Torah’s authority at the time of the Restoration. See also R. N. 
Frye, The Heritage of Persia (Cleveland & New York: World, 1963) 100. 

8 See, e.g., Julius Stone, Human Law and Human Justice (Sydney: Maitland, 
1965) 22-29. Contrast his characterization of the French Code and its development 
in Legal Systems and Lawyers’ Reasonings (Sydney: Maitland, 1964) 212-221. G. 
Scholem, The Messianic Idea in Judaism (New York: Schocken, 1971) 286-7 describes 
this process from the perspective of a historian of religion rather than of law. 

9 Human Law and Human Justice 34. This formulation differs somewhat from that 
of Ch. Perelman, “Legal Ontology and Legal Reasoning,” Legal Change: Essays in 
Honour of Julius Stone ed. A. R. Blackshield (Sydney: Butterworths, 1983) 1-9. Em¬ 
phasizing the Jewish focus on Moses as sole legislator, Perelman investigates its 
impact on the forms of reasoning used by “legal theorists and lawyers” to adjust 
that system to the needs of adjudication. His observations are, as usual, very ap¬ 
posite but he does not enter into the question, perhaps beyond his subject, of who it 
is that “performs the work of commentators and judicial decisions.” Yet it is 
precisely in the emergence of these commentators, indeed in the competition for 
this role, that much of the dynamic of Judaism of the Second Temple period can be 
understood. 

10 See the story of Rabbi Eliezer and Rabbi Joshua referred to in note 13 below. 
Compare also Deut Rabba 8:6(7). 

11 See M. Smith, “Palestinian Judaism in the First Century,” Israel: Its Role in 
Civilization ed. M. Davis (New York: 1956) 67-81 who maintains that the Pharisees 
were a very small group. See also the comments in Schuerer-Vermes-Millar, 
History 2.395-397. 

12 The relationship between the Sadducees and the priestly aristocracy seems to 
be beyond doubt. The Sadducean claim to be interpreting Scripture directly was 
one possible strategy in the intergroup rivalry over authority. In fact, the dynamics 
of legal development meant that the Sadducees also had traditional interpretation. 
See the note by L. H. Feldmann to Josephus, Antiquities 18:16 who comments: 
“The Sadducees . . . had their own traditions, as we can see from such passages as 
makkot 1.6.” (Josephus [Loeb Classical Library; London and Cambridge, MA: 
1965] 9.14). He adds that these were gezerot (i.e. priestly decrees) and not Oral 
Law. From the perspective of our note here, of course, the distinction is im¬ 
material. 

13 This view does not need documentation here. J. Stone, Human Law and 
Human Justice 27 refers to the various interpretation of the story of Rabbi Eliezer 
and Rabbi Joshua (occurring in many sources), which turns on this point. See also 
H. Cohn, “Prolegomena to the Theory and History of Jewish Law,” Essays in 
Jurisprudence in Honour of Roscoe Pound (American Society of Legal History, 1962) 
480-5; Perelman, “Legal Ontology.” The same story is quoted in extenso with com¬ 
ments from a different perspective by Scholem, Messianic Idea 291-292. In a letter of 
August 4, 1982, Julius Stone comments on this “deep paradox that the Hebrew 
transcendent vision of divine law did not (unlike the Greek) have its reflection in 
human legal ordering—in either a ‘natural law’ or a ‘positive law’, and that this 
very fact forced its human addressees (especially the learned) into the role of human 
‘developers’ of the transcendent divine law.” The perspective expressed in the 
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preceding paragraphs is rather different from that of the interesting views of J. 
Blenkinsopp, “Interpretation and the Tendency to Sectarianism: An Aspect of 
Second Temple History,” Jewish and Christian Self-Definition vol. 2, edd. E. P. 
Sanders with A. I. Baumgarten and A. Mendelson (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1981) 
1-26. It would be of great interest to see his remarks on exegesis and sectarianism 
expanded further. 

14 The issue of the “scribes” is complex and has been left apart here except for 
our brief comments in notes 3 and 4 above; see for some views and bibliography J. 
Blenkinsopp, ibid. 

15 This is then end of the process referred to above, see note 6. 

16 Compare the the Story of Susanna. 

17 The social institution of prophecy ceased in the fourth century BCE as far as 
the biblical record has it. The Rabbis ascribe the cessation of prophecy to the same 
period, see bSanh 11a and parallels, bYoma 9b, bSota 48b and tSota 11:2. 

18 The matter is, of course, very much more complex. For a sensitive analysis of 
central aspects of it see Scholem, Messianic Idea 282-303. Indeed, the Sages seem to 
take this view to a great extreme as is exemplified by the legend in bMenabot 29b 
that relates that Moses, miraculously seated in the back row of R. Aqiba’s 
academy, could not understand Aqiba’s teaching, until the latter, asked by one of 
his students, described that teaching as ll halacha of Moses from Sinai”, a formula 
which provides authority for legal findings that have no clear derivation from the 
biblical text. When Moses heard this “his mind was set at ease”. 

19 Central institutions of pre-exilic Jewish society had already been weakened or 
had disappeared by the time of the Commonwealth of the Restoration (sixth-fifth 
century B.C.E.); the Monarchy, by force of events; prophecy, for reasons not 
altogether clear. The role of the high-priesthood was enhanced. The Macedonian 
conquest brought far-reaching changes in its train, particularly to be detected in 
economic and social life; See Hengel , Judaism 1.32-55. Consequently, it is obvious¬ 
ly naive to claim that social changes took place solely as a result of the recording of 
scripture in writing. Yet it would also be wrong to underestimate the importance of 
this development which engendered changes in the legal system and its ad¬ 
ministrators and must have been a potent factor indeed. 

20 On the limits of evidence see M. E. Stone, Scriptures , Sects and Visions 
(Philadelphia: Fortress, 1980) 72-73. idem “The Question of the Messiah in 4 
Ezra,” Judaism and its Messiahs ed. J. Neusner (forthcoming). 

21 A great stimulus to this discussion was Daedalus for the spring of 1975 which 
was devoted to this issue. I have had particular benefit from S. N. Eisenstadt, The 
Axial Age; Rise of Transcendental Visions; The Emergence of Intellectuals and of Clerics and 
the Structuring of World History (Jerusalem: Kaplan School and Truman Institute, 
n.d.). 

22 The “new heavens and new earth” of Isa 66:22 are a parade example. 

23 See F. M. Cross jr., Canaanite Myth and Hebrew Epic (Cambridge: Harvard, 
1973) 107-8 for illuminating comments on Isa 51:9-11. 

24 Canaanite Myth viii. Cross has further developed these ideas in his forthcoming 
paper “Epic Traditions of Early Israel: Epic Narrative and the Reconstruction of 
Early Israelite Institutions” which he kindly made available to the writer in 
manuscript. In it he makes important advances in our understanding of epic. 

25 Stone, “Apocalyptic Literature” Jewish Writings of the Second Temple Period 
(Compendia Rer. Iud. ad N.T. 2.2.) (Assen & Philadelphia: 1984) 436-7; Cross, 
Canaanite Myth 295-6, 305. 
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26 See G. von Rad, Old Testament Theology (New York & Evanston: Harper and 
Row, 1962) 1.336-40, 348-50, 352. On pages 343-4 he investigates the impact of 
such views on the actual presentation of history. 

27 This matter is, in fact, much more complex than we have indicated in the text 
of this paper. The holistic view of history permitted and went hand in hand with 
both dualism and predestination. The patterning of historical ages evidenced the 
controlling hand behind them—this led to predestination, while God’s removal to a 
second level of abstraction left this world and present history available to Satan. 
That led to dualism. 

28 See J. Duchesne-Guillemin, La religion de Than ancien (Les anciennes religions 
orientales, 3; Paris: PUF, 1962) 257-64; S. Shaked, “Qumran and Iran; Further 
Considerations,” Israel Oriental Studies 2 (1972) 433-46; A. Hultgaard, “Dasjuden- 
tum in der hellenistischen-romischen Welt und die iranische Religion,” Aufsteig 
und Niedergang der romischen Welt II. 19.1, edd. H. Temporini and W. Haase (Berlin 
& New York: de Gruyter, 1979) 512-90. 

29 P. D. Hanson, The Dawn of Apocalyptic (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1975 ) passim. 

30 On some of the conflicts between older ideas and these more developed con¬ 
cepts, see M. E. Stone, “Reactions to Destructions of the Second Temple: 
Theology, Perception and Conversion,” JSJ 12 (1982) 195-200 and bibliography 
there. 

31 H. Focillon, The Art of the West (London & New York: Phaidon, 1969) 1.9; see 
also the preface in that book written by J. Bony, particularly the section entitled 
“The Structure of Historical Time,” ibid xix-xxii. 

32 See Eisenstadt, Axial Age 16-26. 

33 Here not the purpose is not to set forth the “Axial Age” theories, or the 
development of them by Eisenstadt and others which set them into direct relation¬ 
ship with social changes. 

34 See J. J. Collins, “Apocalyptic Eschatology as Transcendence of Death,” 
CBQ 36 (1974) 21-43. 

35 See S. Pines, “Eschatology and the Concept of Time in the Slavonic Book of 
Enoch,” Types of Redemption ed. R. J. Z. Werblowsky (SHR, 18; Leiden: Brill, 
1970) 72-87. 

36 This is, of course, a gross oversimplification. In fact, the biblical documents 
preserve many supramundane actors and numerous features of the mythical view 
survive. Yet there was still a very great contrast between the biblical actors, 
nameless and colourless, and the old gods. In the Bible, the “action” is not be¬ 
tween heavenly players or in the heavenly realm. 

37 For purposes of our presentation we have deliberately oversimplified very 
complex issues; the observations of Focillon quoted above are apt here. Among 
other assunptions, we have spoken throughout as if the “official view”, that to be 
gained from the study of the biblical documents, is an accurate reflection of ancient 
reality. This obviously is not the case. Yet, since we are trying to map an intellec¬ 
tual evolution, we can contrast the ideal view in the documents of one period with 
the ideal view in the documents of another. 

38 There were, of course, some syncretistic forms of Judaism. The oldest at¬ 
tested in our period may have been in the Elephantini papyri and there is later 
evidence too. This has been stressed, perhaps overstressed, by Morton Smith in his 
provocative and important book Palestinian Parties and Politics that Shaped the Old 
Testament (New York: Columbia University, 1971). 

39 One might wish to describe it was a change of balance between myth and 
history, following Cross’ formulation (see above). Yet it is more than merely a 
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change of balance, for the transformation of the view of time and place brought 
about a basic difference in the character of religion and institutions. 

40 The texts are gathered and analyzed in Chapter 6 of Nickelsburg and Stone 
Faith and Piety in Early Judaism. References will be found in detail there. See also B. 
Vawter, “Prov 8:22: Wisdom and Creation,” JBL 99 (1980) 205-216. 

41 See also Philo, de Opif. Mundi 16-25 where he uses the same image as Genesis 
Rabba. 

42 See Scholem Messianic Idea 1 ff. The whole of pp. 1-36 of that book contain 
much that is germane to our discussion. 

43 Consider, for example, Josephus’ narratives of conflicts between Pharisees 
and the royal house. The Essene documents refer to the persecution of their 
founder by Alexander Jannai. Instances could be multiplied. It should be 
remembered that the Hasmoneans held, first and foremost, the office of High 
Priest. 

44 2 Apocalypse of Baruch chap. 4 says, in the seer’s name, that if the temple is 
destroyed and the sacrifices of Israel cease, there is no reason for the world to con¬ 
tinue to exist. God’s response is not that this view is too narrow or not profound 
enough. It is that the Jerusalem that is perishing is the earthly one, while the 
heavenly Jerusalem will continue to exist as it has since before creation. See further 
Stone, “Destructions of the Temple”. 

45 Julius Stone, Human Law 11-14 points out the speculative character of the 
Greek concept of justice at large which, we may add, contrasts with the par¬ 
ticularities of the Jewish understanding of the Torah and its working out. This pro¬ 
vides a useful foil for the ideas we are discussing. See p. 220 and note 4, above. 

46 The most revealing passage on the social position of the Wise is ben Sira 
39:1-11, where an “aristocratic” view is propounded: see also Nickelsburg and 
Stone, Faith and Piety 93-95. The democratization inherent in the Pharisaic ap¬ 
proach, the stressing of the role of the learned, has been highlighted by some 
scholars, not always in a judicious manner. 

47 See Stone, Scriptures , Sects and Visions (Philadelphia Fortress, 1980) 71-86 on 
the whole of this problematic. 
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MATERIAUX POUR L’ETUDE DE LA FORMULE 

SIVE DEVS , SIVE DEA 

Jaime Alvar 


A mon ami Jesus Garcia. 

C’est un topos de parler de la precision formelle des Romains 
dans de nombreaux aspects de leur realite culturelle. En partant de 
cette idee il est frequent d’accepter une precision similaire dans la 
pratique religieuse. Neanmoins, dans toutes les religions on 
retrouve Pexactitude a reproduire le rituel, et c’est pour cela qu’il 
existe des formules qui facilitent une correcte celebration de l’acte 
religieux. II ne serait pas judicieux de nier cette realite, mais la 
complexity de la religion romaine oblige a nuancer cette vision glo- 
bale. 

En effet, les doutes dans le champ de la religion romaine sont 
constants et non seulement pour nous, mais aussi pour tous ceux 
qui la pratiquaient. Ces ambiguites montrent bien que la precision 
en matiere religieuse n’etait pas aussi exacte, par exemple, qu’en 
matiere juridique. Mais il est aussi certain que pour lutter contre 
ces imprecisions on inventa des formules par lesquelles on voulait 
empecher le rejet divin d’une action religieuse et obtenir que celle- 
ci puisse atteindre le but propose. 1 

Par consequent il est convenable de differencier les formules pre¬ 
ventives du reste des formules rituelles. En ce sens il est clair que les 
indigitamenta sont le resultat du souci de precision 2 et pour cela il 
faut les soumettre a un traitement different de celui des formules 
destinees a prevenir le rejet divin. Il en est de meme pour les dei certi 
et dei incerti , 3 qui ne touchent qu’indirectement le probleme ici pose. 

Une des formules preventives les plus connues est celle qui fait 
reference au nom de la divinite a qui on adresse la priere: siue quo 
alio nomine fas est nominareA En general on emploie celle-ci avec un 
theonyme, auquel on ajoute la formule au cas ou ce nom ne serait 
pas celui de la divinite pour qui on realise l’acte religieux. Mais ce 
n’est pas le meme cas pour une autre formule aussi bien connue, en 
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relation avec le sexe de la divinite, et qui fait l’objet de ces pages: 
siue deus siue dea . Dans ce cas se detache V absence systematique du 
theonyme correspondant; ce qui met en evidence que le doute ne 
porte pas exclusivement sur le sexe, mais sur 1’essence meme de la 
divinite veneree. 

Quoi qu’il en soit, il est permis de s’interroger sur l’identite — 
ou tout simplement d’essayer de delimiter l’identite — de la divi¬ 
nite ou des divinites a qui cette formule est destinee, de la meme 
fagon qu’on a essaye de reconnaitre la divinite sousjacente a dea 
Dia , Numen ou Hermaphroditeaf pour citer seulement quelques 
exemples ou de la meme fagon qu’on a essaye d’identifier les dieux 
appartenant aux differents groupes ou categories dans les classifica¬ 
tions de dieux Romains, cas des dei certi , dei incerti , dii nouensides , dii 
indigetes , etc. 6 

Pour mener a bien un travail de ce type il faut analyser chacun 
des cas ou la formule est presente et son contexte. On va recueillir 
ici les materiaux pour 1’etude de la formule siue deus siue dea , en dif¬ 
ferencial les cas procedant de l’epigraphie de ceux provenant des 
textes litteraires. Pour l’ordonnance du catalogue on a suivi, dans 
la partie epigraphique, la numeration du CIL , en ajoutant a la fin 
les inscriptions parues apres sa publication; pour la presentation 
des textes litteraires on a suivi un critere de classement alphabeti- 
que. 

I. Documents Epigraphiques 

1. — CIL , I, 632 = I, 2 2 801 = VI, 110 = VI, 30694. Ara marmorea 
de grande taille. 

Set deo sei deiuae sac(rum ) / C(auis) Sextius C(ai) f(ilius) Caluinus 

Pr ( aetor ) / de senati sententia / restituit. 

La chronologie n’est pas certaine. C. Sextius C.f. C.n. Caluinus fut 
consul en 124 av. J.-C. 7 Probablement il avait ete preteur en 127 
av. J.-C. 8 On n’a pas de certitude absolue que celui-ci soit le meme 
que notre Cams Sextius Caluinus. Dans le commentaire du CIL 9 on lit 
qu’un fils de celui-ci fut probablement le C. Sextius Caluinus qui 
s’opposa au preteur Glaucia de l’annee 100 av. J.-C. 10 et il rap- 
porte a ce dernier l’epigraphe en question, qui doit appartenir a 
l’epoque de Sylla. Miinzer considere qu’il est difficile d’attribuer 
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cette inscription au consul de l’epoque des Gracques et que plus 
probablement elle appartient a son fils ou a un C. Sextius Caluinus 
plus jeune. 11 Pour Broughton le preteur signale dans cette inscrip¬ 
tion peut etre C. Sextius Caluinus , qui occupa cette magistrature pro¬ 
bablement en 92 av. J.-C. 12 Dessau aussi soutient que cette inscrip¬ 
tion correspond au fils du consul de 124 av. J.C. 13 L’opinion de 
tous ces auteurs est fondee sur Mommsen, pour qui — si la cons¬ 
truction et restauration dependaient bien du Senat — a l’epoque 
presyllanienne cette fonction etait remplie par le populus 14 et il alle- 
gue entre autres exemples notre epigraphe, meme s’il n’est pas 
question de la restauration d’un batiment; c’est pour cela que je ne 
vois pas que cet argument soit valable. Mais en suivant Mommsen 
tous les autres preferent penser que 1’inscription correspond au 
deuxieme Caius Sextius Caluinus. Cependant, celui-ci appartient 
aussi a l’epoque presyllanienne, puisqu’il eut le poste de preteur 
probablement en 92 av. J.-C. et certainement avant 90; 15 par con¬ 
sequent il existe la meme difficulte pour 1’identifier avec le preteur 
de f inscription qu’on etudie. Miinzer introduit une autre possibi¬ 
lity en affirmant qu’il pourrait s’agir d’un C. Sextius Caluinus plus 
jeune, 16 mais cette alternative n’est pas plausible, etant donne qu’il 
n’y a aucun preteur de ce nom apres 92 av. J.-C. D’autre part, un 
argument en faveur de 1’identification du preteur de 1’inscription 
avec celui de 127 av. J.-C. est que la filiation est identique, tandis 
que celle du preteur de 92 reste inconnue. Je ne pretends pas assu¬ 
rer que 1’inscription soit sans conteste de 127, mais remarquer que 
les difficultes proposees pour la datation en 127 sont egalement 
valables pour 92. 

Ce qui parait evident c’est qu’il y a eu une restauration en 127 ou 
en 92 av. J.-C. d’une inscription et probablement d’un monument 
(autel) anterieur qui pour une raison inconnue, etait endommage 
ou avait diparu. Il est evident que le preteur C. Sextius Caluinus est le 
sujet du restituit et, par consequent, les commentaires du C/L, VI, 
110 et 30694, selon lesquels l’inscription primitive serait de l’epo- 
que de Sylla et la restauration postsyllanienne, semblent incorrects. 
Ce qui parait impossible a preciser est la date de la premiere dedi- 
cace, puisque meme si la diphtongue -ei disparait du latin parle a 
Rome a la fin du IIP et au debut du II e siecle av. J.-C., la graphie 
survit 17 d’autant plus facilement qu’il s’agit d’une formule reli- 
gieuse. 
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Encore plus problematique est V identification de la divinite con- 
tenue dans la formule. Mommsen propose une ingenieuse hypo- 
these fondee sur le fait que cet autel fut trouve au Palatin a cote du 
temple de Vesta, pres de l’endroit ou l’on entendit la voix sacree, a 
l’arrivee des Gaulois, d'Aius Locutius . 18 Selon differents auteurs 
anciens 19 on sait qu’a cet endroit avait ete erige un autel a Aius 
Locutius. D’apres Mommsen celui-ci serait 1’autel en question et au 
lieu de mentionner la divinite par un nom quelconque on l’aurait 
nommee avec cette formule preventive. La faiblesse de 1’argument 
de Mommsen est evidente et deja dans le CIL VI, 30694 Huelsen 
nia cette identification allegant la possibilite que l’autel aurait pu 
etre deplace. 20 D’autre part, si la voix sacree avait ete baptisee sous 
le curieux nom Aius Locutius , il est peu probable qu’elle aurait ete 
appelee dans une dedicace officielle sei deo sei deiuae. Par consequent 
Pidentification de la divinite contenue dans cette formule avec Aius 
Locutius parait peu convaincante. 

2. — CIL , I, 1114 = I, 2, 1485 = XIV, 3572. Cippe en pierre 
tiburtine. 

Sei deus / sei dea. 

II semble que cette inscription fut trouvee a Tivoli, mais mainte- 
nant elle est a Rome. 

La chronologie est impossible a preciser, quoique Dessau remar- 
que que les lettres sont anciennes. 21 Evidemment il s’agit d’une ins¬ 
cription similaire a l’anterieure, mais sans le probleme de la restau- 
ration qui permettait un rapprochement historique. Dans ce cas on 
voit aussi apparaitre la diphtongue -ei, ce qui permettrait de la dater 
de la meme epoque que le texte primitif du n° 1. Cependant, dans 
le cas precedent apparait le mot deiuae ce qui pour Mommsen donne 
un caractere tres ancien a V inscription refaite par C. Sextius Calui- 
nus ; 22 le fait que dans le numero 2 on lise dea pourrait etre un indice 
de modernite par rapport a l’anterieure. 

Quoi qu’il en soit, sa datation a V epoque republicaine parait 
incontestable; son inclusion dans le CIL I parmi les Inscriptiones 
Antiquissimae parait le confirmer. D’ailleurs, la brievete de l’inscrip- 
tion ne permet pas d’extraire d’autres conclusions, sauf qu’il s’agit 
d’une epigraphe semblable a celle qui dut etre retablie par C. Sextius 
Caluinus. 
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3. — CIL, VI, 111. 

Siue deo / siue deae / C. Ter. Denter / ex uoto / posuit. 

Cette inscription provient, semble-t-il, de Rome. 23 Le dedicant, 
Gaius Terentius Denter , est, du reste, inconnu. M. Bang a des doutes 
sur la lecture correcte entre Denter et Deuter 2A L 5 existence d’un P. 
Terentius Deuter est confirmee dans le CIL , VI, 36414. II n’est pas 
difficile de trouver des cognomina Denter, Deuter ou de meme radical; 
le cas Deuterius est assez frequent. 25 Le cognomen Deuter et ses derives 
proviennent, probablement, de 1’ordinal grec. 26 Le radical de Denter 
et de ses derives ( Dentatus, Denticulus, Dentilianus, Dentio, Dento, Den- 
tonianus, Dentonis) proviennent de dens. 21 Les cognomina formes sur ce 
radical sont tres frequents. 28 II n’est done pas etonnant, de voir un 
C. Terentius Denter et par consequent la correction ne peut etre fon- 
dee que sur la demonstration que la lecture du CIL est incorrecte. 
Pour 1’instant on maintiendra ainsi la lecture initiale. II est proba¬ 
ble que 1’inscription soit encore d’epoque republicaine etant donne 
que le cognomen Denter appartient habituellement a cette periode, 29 
mais elle peut etre d’epoque imperiale si Ton tient compte du genti- 
lice abrige. 

La dedicace, cette fois, est tout a fait differente de celle du n° 1. 
Celle-ci etait un acte officiel {de senati sententia ) done on peut suppo- 
ser que 1’inscription primitive avait aussi un caractere officiel ou 
public. Le n° 2 contient un texte similaire au primitif du n° 1, et 
pour cette raison on pourrait inferer que le n° 2 etait aussi officiel 
ou public. Dans 1’inscription qu’on commente maintenant, un 
priuatus fait la dedicace a une divinite inconnue ex uoto; il ne parait 
done rien y avoir d’officiel ou de public. C’est la grande difference 
existant entre cette inscription-ci et les tituli precedents: son carac¬ 
tere apparent de devotion individuelle (ou personnelle). 

4. — CIL , VI, 2099, I, 20-24, II, 1-14 = VI, 32386. Grande tabula 
en marbre. 

L. Tutilio Pontiano Gentiano co{n)s{ule ) Februar{ias ) 

in luco deae Diae Q. Licinius Nepos mag{ister) opens inchuandi!causa, 

quod 

in fastigio aedis deae Diae ficus innata esset , eruendam et/aedem refici- 
endam, immolauit suouetaurilibus maioribus ; item ad aedem deae 
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Diae bones feminas II, Iano patri arietes II, Ioui berbeces II!altilaneos, 
Marti arietes altilaneos II, Iunoni deae Diae Ones II, siue deo!siue deae 
oves II, 

Virginibus diuis oues II, Famulis diuis uerbeces duos, Laribus! uerbeces 
duos, 

Matri Larum oues duos, siue deo siue deae, in cuius tutela hic/lucus 
locusue 

est, oues II, Fonti uerbeces II, Florae oues a, vestae oues Iljvestae 
matri oues IF,I item... 

Adolendae Conmolendae Deferundae oues II; item ante Caesarum 
Divi!n(umero) XVI Verbec (es) 

inmolauit n(umero) XVI. M. Herennio Secundo, M. Egnatio 
Postumo!co(n)s(ulibus) III id(us) Mai(as) 

in luco deae Diae Q. Licinius Nepos mag(ister) opens perfecti!causa, 
quod arboris 

eruendae et aedis refectae, inmolauit suouetaurilibus maioribus! item ad 
aedem 

deae Diae boues feminas II, Iano patri arietes II, Ioui uerbeces!II altila¬ 
neos, Marti 

ariet(es) altilaneos) II, Iunoni deae Diae oues II, siue deo!siue deae 
oues II, uirginibus 

diuis oues II, Famulis diuis uerbeces II, Matri Larum oues II, 
siue deo siue deae, in cuius tutela hie lucus locusue est, oues II,/Fonti 
uerbeces II, 

Florae oues II, Vestae oues II, Vestae matri oues II, item 
Adolendae!Commolendae De¬ 
ferundae oues II; item ante Caesarem Diuis n(umero) XVI 
uerbeces!inmolauit XVI. 


Avec ce texte debute une serie qui provient des Actes des fratres 
Aruales qui font connaitre le nombre et le genre de victimes immo- 
lees a chaque divinite, le motif du sacrifice, l’endroit et V auteur de 
1’immolation et la date exacte. Etant donne que celui-ci est le pre¬ 
mier de la serie, j’ai choisi d’offrir une reproduction ample du 
texte, quoique incomplete. Plus loin on recueillera seulement les 
parties faisant allusion a la formule qu’on est en train d’etudier. 

La presente inscription fournit des renseignements compris entre 
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le 3 janvier 183 ap. J.-C. et le 18 rnai 184 ap. J.-C. La raison de 
cette serie de sacrifices fut, selon la texte meme, le besoin d’arra- 
cher un figuier qui avait pousse sur le toit du temple de la deesse 
Dia et la reparation posterieure. II faut remarquer que la formule 
siue deus siue dea se repete deux fois dans la premiere partie du texte, 
qui correspond au sacrifice realise le 8 fevrier 183 ap. J.-C. Sans 
doute, sous cette invocation on implore deux divinites differentes; 
la deuxieme est mieux precisee, car apres la formule on ajoute: in 
cuius tutela hie lucus locusue est , ce qui evidemment veut dire qu’on 
invoque la divinite protectrice du bois sacre des Arvales, probable- 
ment un genie. 

II en est de meme pour le sacrifice du 13 mai de la meme annee 
du a la restauration du temple. On voit a nouveau deux fois la for¬ 
mule, repetee de la meme fagon que le 8 fevrier. Le double emploi 
de notre invocation dans la meme inscription autorise a affirmer 
que celle-ci n’etait pas utilisee en remplacement d’une seule divi¬ 
nite, mais qu’elle pouvait etre employee a la place de n’import e 
quelle divinite dont le sexe etait incertain. Dans tous les cas, les vic- 
times immolees siue deo siue deae sont deux brebis; et cela est impor¬ 
tant parce que le seul trait qui marque la difference des divinites 
entre elles est, justement, l’animal sacrifie. 

5. — CIL, VI, 2104 a = VI, 32388. Tabula en marbre. 

• • • 

1 . [in luco deae Diae L. Alfenius Auitianus promag(ister)lopens 

inchuandi causa , quod ... immolauit suoue]tau/rilibus maiorib(us) deae 
Diae [b(oues) f^eminas)/n(umero) //, 

2 . Iano patri arietes n(umero ) //, Ioui uerbeces n(umero) II Marti arietes 

numero II , Iunoni d\eae Diae oues!n(umero) //, siue deo siue deae ou(es ) 
n(umero ) II ... 

L’inscription est fragmentaire. II nous manque le debut mais 
nous savons qu’elle appartient a l’epoque d’Elagabal, plus exacte- 
ment a l’annee 218 ap. J.-C. La cassure empeche de connaitre le 
motif pour lequel le sacrifice fut realise. C’est la seule variante par 
rapport aux autres Actes. Le caractere repetitif qu’ils ont, permet 
de restituer sans difficulte une grande partie du texte perdu. En 
tout cas, dans le texte conserve apparait un sacrifice de deux brebis 
siue deo siue deae , en consequence il n’y a pas de nouveaute. Cette 
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tabula fut trouvee en 1778 dans le bois sacre des Arvales, mais la 
divinite qui se cache sous 1’invocation siue deus siue dea n’est pas le 
genie tutelaire du bois, mais 1’autre divinite mentionnee dans V ins¬ 
cription precedente. 

6. — CIL, VI, 2107 = VI, 32390 = Dessau, ILS , 5048. Tabula 
en marbre. 

... VII id(us) Nou(embres ) 

jratres Arual(es) in luc{o) d(eae) D(iae) uia Camp(ana) apud!lap(idem) 
( quintum ) conu(enerunt) per C . Porc(ium ) Priscum 
mag(istrum ), et ibi imm(olauerunt), quod ui tempestat(is)/ictu 
fulmin(is) arbor(es) sacr{i) l(uci) d{eae) D(iae)lattact(ae) 
arduer(int ), ear[um)q{ue) arbor[um) eruendar(um ), frrr(o)/ 

fendendar(um ), adolendar[um ), commolendar(um ), 
item aliar{um) restituendar[um) causa operisq(ue) inchoandi Jaras tem¬ 
poralis) sacr(as) d(eae) D(iae ) 

reficiend(i ), eius rei causa lustr(um ) miss(um) suouetauri!lib(us) 
maior{ibus)\ item ante aed(em) 

d(eae) D(iae) b{oues) J[eminas) a(uro) iunct(as) n(umero) IIJ item ad 
ar(as) tempor(ales) dis inflja) s(ub)s{criptis) :/ Ian(o) patr(i) ariet(es) 
II, Ioui uer- 

bec(es) II, Marti patri ult(ori) ar(ietes) n(umero) II, siueldeo siue deae 
uerb(eces) II, Iun(oni )... 

Le 7 novembre 224 ap. J.-C. les freres Arvales realiserent un 
sacrifice a differentes divinites ayant comme motif la restitution de 
certains arbres du bois sacre, qui avaient ete detruits par la foudre 
pendant un orage. Le commencement de V inscription est incom- 
plet et perdu, mais dans ce qu’on conserve apparait la cause qui 
motiva le sacrifice et les divinites auxquelles furent immolees les 
victimes. Parmi celles-ci on voit, a nouveau, la divinite inconnue 
sous-jacente dans siue deus siue dea, mais en cette occasion ne lui sont 
pas offertes deux brebis, selon la norme, mais deux moutons. Peut- 
etre cela veut-il dire que la divinite presente in mente du dediant est 
differente des deux autres connues par les textes anterieurs. En con¬ 
sequence, de T analyse de la formule siue deus siue dea dans les Actes 
des fratres Arvales on deduit que celle-ci etait employee au moins 
pour trois divinites differentes. 
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7. — CIL, VI, 37164. Ad n. 2109 ( = 32391). 

Dans 37164 est publie le fragment b correspondant a 1’inscription 
2109. Ce fragment n’avait pas ete publie dans le supplement 32391 
{ad 2109). Le fragment b est a son tour mutile, mais a la ligne 6 on 
peut lire: SIVE DEAE VER [b ii ...]. A la ligne 5 devait se trouver, 
dans la partie perdue: [siue deo]. La date de cette inscription est 
inconnue; il est quand meme interessant de remarquer que dans ce 
cas sont sacrifies aussi deux moutons ( uerbeces II) siue deo siue deae. Sa 
ressemblance avec la precedente pourrait indiquer qu’il n’y avait 
pas un tres grand ecart chronologique. 

Le changement de la victime d’une dedicace par une autre pour¬ 
rait s’interpreter comme un changement dans le rituel, mais cette 
solution ne parait pas plausible si on tient compte du court laps de 
temps qui separe la derniere inscription ou il est question de brebis 
(annee 218) de la premiere dans laquelle il s’agit de deux moutons 
(annee 224), et moins encore si on observe qu’il n’y a pas d’innova¬ 
tions dans l’activite rituelle globale entre les inscriptions anterieures 
au sacrifice de uerbeces et celles ou cet animal est immole. Il n’est pas 
non plus vraisemblable d’expliquer la variation sans accepter un 
changement dans le sexe de la victime: en effet, ouis peut etre mas- 
culin et alors on devrait traduire “mouton”. Cependant, ouis est 
sacrifice systematiquement a des divinites feminines, tandis que uer- 
bex est toujours mis en relation avec des divinites masculines. 30 
Cette difference sexuelle dans l’emploi de ouis et uerbex dans les 
Actes des freres Arvales, interdit une traduction A'ouis par mouton. 
Ce qui met en evidence 1’utilisation d’animaux male et femelle 
indistinctement pour siue deus siue dea c’est la propre ambiguite 
sexuelle de cette divinite. Or, le fait que parfois lui soient sacrifices 
des oues et parfois des uerbeces , rend evident que dans la pensee de 
l’offrant il y a deux divinites differentes, sinon le meme animal 
serait toujours sacrifie. En tenant compte de tout cela, j’ai 1’impres¬ 
sion que sous 1’invocation siue deus siue dea dans les Actes Arualium il 
y a, au moins, trois divinites differentes: un genie, une deesse et un 
dieu. 

Ici s’achevent les mentions a siue deus siue dea provenant des Actes 
des fratres Arvales qui, sans doute, constituent le groupe epigraphi- 
que le plus riche en information sur le sujet traite. 
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Parmi les inscriptions publiees par le CIL qui sont en relation 
avec cette formule il n’en reste qu’une provenant de l’Afrique. 

8. — CZL, VIII, 21567 = Ephemeris Epigraphica , V, 1043. 

B) Ut scias [tu]/quicum[que]/ in hac ex[pe\!ditione [sal/- 
u]us fueris et / hos titulo[s]/ legeris mut[us]/: Genio 
summ[o]l Thasuni et de/o siue deae [nu]/mini sanc[to]/ 
laeones [in]/ dieb(us) (quadraginta) J[ect]. Scripsi 
Fl[ac]/co et Ga[llo cos. a.d. ../ K]al. Iun(ias). Eo 
d\ie ex]/ dec(urione) sum pro[mo]/tus , uotum [so]/lui 
meo no[m(ine )]/ Catulus ( centurio) [leg[ionis)]l III Aug. 

II s’agit de la face B d’une colonne taillee (en forme de prisme) 
trouvee a Aflu, pres de Geryville, dans la Provincia Mauretania Caesa- 
riensis. Cette inscription est datee de 174 ap. J.-C. 

II s’agit d’une dedicace pour le salut de Marc Aurele et du legat 
de la legion M. Aemilius Macer Saturninus , erigee par un centurion, 
conformement a un voeu qu’il avait fait au moment du depart de 
1’expedition (...reddo mea uota debita iam reuersus, quae omnibus deis 
uoueram exiens). D’apres Mommsen le motif de 1’expedition aurait 
ete une partie de chasse. 31 Neanmoins, il parait plus probable de 
considerer qu’il s’agit d’une expedition militaire, laquelle, du reste, 
pourrait mettre en evidence la situation incertaine a ce moment la 
de la Mauretania Caesariensis , 32 En plus, la coincidence chronologi- 
que avec la promotion du dedicant est mieux en accord avec une 
expedition militaire que cynegetique. 

Pour le formule qui nous interesse, cette inscription contient 
deux renseignements remarquables. D’une part, le fait d’invoquer 
deux divinites: Genio summo Thasuni et deo siue deae numini sancto , qui 
pourrait mettre en evidence la parente des deux divinites; en ce 
sens, siue deus siue dea serait plus proche des genies et des divinites 
abstraites que des dieux specifiques. C’est a dire que l’offrant ne 
doute pas entre deux dieux concrets de sexe oppose, mais il ignore 
la nature meme de la divinite qu’il invoque et cela est plus sensible 
par le second point que je voudrais souligner. La dedicace est aussi 
faite au numen saint, soit dieu soit deesse; on revient encore a des 
etres abstraits, et dans ce cas l’emploi de la formule siue deus siue dea 
a cote du numen sanctum , etre abstrait de genre neutre et, done, de 
filiation sexuelle douteuse est significatif. L’utilisation de la formule 
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comme apposition au numen saint est tres eclairante pour 1’interpre¬ 
tation et c’est la ou reside le plus grand interet de cette inscription. 

Parmi les documents epigraphiques il y a encore deux inscrip¬ 
tions avec la formule, mais qui ne sont pas au CIL: 

9. — Dessau, ILS , 4016. Soubassement en pierre. 

Si deo si deaij Florianus rexs. 

L’epigraphe provient de Lanuuium et est fait en pierre d’Albe. Du 
dedicant, Florianus , Dessau dit: “Rex puto sacrificulus municipii 
Lanuuini”, ce qui suffirait a demontrer le caractere offlciel de la 
dedicace. II est interessant de souligner qu’ici a disparu la diphton- 
gue archa'isante et au lieu de sei qu’on trouvait auparavant, mainte- 
nant on voit tout simplement si. Cependant il y a un trait etonnant 
dans cette “modernisation” de la formule dans le mot deai, ou le 
datif -ai pour - ae est archa’isant. Le dernier mot rexs peut etre une 
ultracorrection pour rex. Il y a la possibility de reconstruire avec le -s 
final le mot s(acrificulus) ou s(acrorum)\ de cette fagon serait mieux 
determinee la tache religieuse municipale de Florianus. 33 Mais dans 
une inscription provenant de Tusculum > 34 apparait la meme tache 
exprimee rexs. sacr. En tout cas, si le -s final n’est pas finitial de 
sacrificulus on doit noter 1’absence de ce deuxieme terme, qui est 
present dans toutes les inscriptions que j’ai revisees. 35 De toutes 
fagons le dedicant est encore plus problematique. Il parait clair que 
Florianus n’est pas un citoyen Romain. D’apres les exemples qu’on 
connait il ne parait pas qu’un non-citoyen puisse occuper une telle 
magistrature: le rex sacrificulus de Tusculum est Sex. Octauius Sex. f. 
Pal. Felicianus , qui en plus est un senateur municipal. 36 Dans une 
epigraphe de Rome, il occupe la charge de rex sacrorum — mais pas 
necessairement dans cette localite 37 — L. Manlius L. f. Pal. 
Seuerus. 38 Probablement a Fiesole fut rex un individu, dont on sait 
seulement qu’il s’appelait V .../. C. Murrius , mais cela suffit pour 
savoir qu’il etait citoyen. 39 Finalement, dans le municipe dont pro¬ 
vient Florianus , Lanuuium , fut trouvee une epigraphe dans laquelle 
un autre citoyen exergait parmi d’autres charges celle de rex\ C. 
Aquilleius C (?)/. Mundus rex sacr. aed. flamen Dialis . 40 

Apres cette breve enumeration le cas de Florianus comme rex sacro¬ 
rum (ou sacrificulus ) est etonnant. Si la lecture donnee par Dessau est 
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correcte ce personnage fut rex sacrificulus municipii Lanuuini\ il serait 
done necessaire de reconsiderer 1’ extraction sociale des reges sacro- 
rum. A moins que, comme derniere possibilite, Florianus ne soit pas 
rex municipalise mais rex d’un collegium quelconque, mais rien n’auto¬ 
rise a accepter cette possibilite comme la plus probable, puisqu’on 
ne connait pas beau coup de reges a la tete des collegia\ le titre est spe- 
cifiquement religieux et s’il n’avait ete pas employe en ce sens Flo¬ 
rianus aurait dit de quoi il etait rex. 

Finalement, le caractere archaisant du texte epigraphique et la 
possible ultracorrection pourraient mettre en evidence la tentative 
de precision formelle de quelqu’un, qui n’est pas tres familiarise ou 
instruit avec les subtilites religieuses romaines. Dessau date cet epi- 
graphe du II siecle ap. J.-C. 

10. — Ann. Ep. , 1977, 237, n° 816. 

Serueilius C(aii) fljlius) imperator,! hostibus uicteis , 

Is aura Vetere / capta , captiueis uenum dateis , / sei deus 
seiue deast , / quonius in / tutela oppidum uetus Isaura / 
fuit , [...] uotum soluit. 

Ce texte apparu a Bozkir, environ a dix kilometres a l’ouest de 
Zenzibar Kalesi (Turquie), est inscrit sur un bloc de gres rouge et 
gris. Il fut publie par Hall en 1974 41 et constitue un monument de 
grand interet pour plusieurs motifs. Il commemore la prise de la 
cite d’Isaura par P. Seruilius Vatia , ce qui lui vaudra le surnom Isau- 
ricusA 2 La campagne de Seruilius a Isaura se conclut avec la prise de 
la capitale en 75 av. J.-C., on peut done dater 1’inscription de cette 
annee ou d’un peu plus tard. Cette trouvaille, relativement recente, 
nous renseigne sur d’autres aspects qui permettent de connaitre 
mieux la campagne d’Isauricus. Elle est d’un grand interet, car elle 
confirme 1’existence d’une formule d’euocatio prealable a l’assaut 
d’une ville, qu’on ne connaisait jusqu’a present que par un texte de 
Macrobe, 43 dont il sera question plus loin. 

Dans ce cas la formule sei deus seiue deast est employee au lieu du 
nom de la divinite tutelaire d’ Isaura Vetus. Il est difficile d’accepter 
que le general victorieux ne connut pas le nom de cette divinite et 
que ce soit la raison pour laquelle Seruilius l’a invoquee sous cette 
forme ambigue, Il semble plutot qu’on pergoit l’existence d’une 
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formule rigide qui devait etre employee avec exactitude dans des 
circonstances determinees, d’ou le maintien de graphies archaiques 
(mieux qu’archaisantes). La ressemblance avec le texte de Macrobe 
est evidente: si deus , si dea est , cuipopulus ciuitasque Carthaginiensis est in 
tutela. .. II n’est pas non plus acceptable dans ce cas que les Romains 
n’aient pas connu le nom de la divinite tutelaire de Carthage. On 
met en evidence la rigidite formelle de la formule de Veuocatio a 
cause de l’identite de forme dans les deux cas ou elle est conservee, 
malgre les soixante-dix ans qui les separent. Ce fait n’est pas eton- 
nant, car Seruilius Vatia etait pontifex , 44 ce qui expliquerait sa con- 
naissance de la formule de Veuocatio. En consequence, comme 
l’affirme J. Le Gall, 4 Toperation a laquelle il a procede devant 
Isaura Vetus a bien ete une euocatio et pas simplement un rite analo¬ 
gue («similar») comme l’a suggere le Professeur A. Hall”. 45 

Je considere opportun de remarquer que cette inscription pre¬ 
sente la formule siue deus siue dea dans un contexte tout a fait diffe¬ 
rent de tous ceux qui ont ete exposees jusqu’ a present, ce qui evi- 
demment denote V absence d’ unite formelle dans son emploi. 

Ce sont la toutes les inscriptions qu’on connait avec la formule 
siue deus siue dea. J’analyserai plus tard 1’information qu’elles nous 
offrent sur cette formule; mais auparavant il convient de presenter 
les textes litteraires qui la mentionnent. 

II. Textes litteraires 
11. — ARNOB., Ill, 8. 

Non enim deus mas est , sed nomen eius generis masculini 
est , quod idem uos dicere religione in uestra non quitis. 

Nam consuestis in precibus 1 siue tu deus es siue dea 5 di- 
cere , quae dubitationis exceptio dare uos diis sexum diiunc- 
tione ex ipsa declarat. Adduci ergo non possumus , ut corpo¬ 
ra credamus deum. Nam esse necesse est corpora , si sunt 
mares ac feminae , in significata et generum disiunctione . 46 

Le texte d’Arnobe est lie a la polemique entre les chretiens et les 
pai’ens. On suppose que VAduersus nationes fut redige aux environs 
de l’annee 300 ap. J.-C. et on deduit du contexte que la formule 
etait encore en usage a l’epoque ou Arnobe, recemment converti au 
christianisme, composait son oeuvre contre le paganisme. 
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A cette occasion, le discours est centre sur le probleme du sexe 
des dieux. Arnobe affirme que le dieu des chretiens n’a pas de sexe, 
son nom, seul est de genre masculin, dans un brillant exemple de 
metalinguistique. Le fait que les pa’iens adressent des prieres du 
type siue deus siue dea indique que leurs dieux sont sexues. L’auteur 
conclut avec cette reflexion dont le but n’offre pas le moindre 
doute: le sexe est la caracteristique qui permet differencier les 
corps, et les corps ne peuvent pas etre des dieux; on peut en deduire 
que si les pa’iens adorent des etres sexues, ceux-ci ne sont pas des 
dieux et, en consequence, ils sont dans l’erreur. En laissant de cote 
la faiblesse argumentaire de notre auteur, il est specialement inte- 
ressant de noter 1’orientation qu’il fournit sur l’emploi de la for¬ 
mule. II parait clair qu’a partir de l’exposition d’Arnobe on obtient 
la conclusion que la formule n’est pas en relation avec le probleme 
de Pambiguite sexuelle de quelques-unes — ou de plusieurs — des 
divinites romaines, mais avec le doute du dedicant envers la divi- 
nite concrete a laquelle il doit adresser sa priere. En ce sens, le ren- 
seignement fournit par Arnobe ne contredit absolument pas ce 
qu’on a appris des documents epigraphiques. C’est-a-dire, le pro- 
bleme theorique de notre formule ne reside pas dans des nuances 
abstraites sur les ambigui'tes sexuelles divines; mais dans des reali- 
tes concretes sur le choix des divinites auxquelles il faut s’adresser 
avec precision. 

Finalement il faut rappeler que probablement a l’epoque de la 
composition de VAduersus nationes ( ca . 300 ap. J.-C.), la formule siue 
deus siue dea etait encore en usage. 


12. — CATO, De agric ., 139. 

Lucum conlucare Romano more sic oportet: porco piaculo 
facito , sic uerba concipito: ‘ si deus , si dea es, quoium 
illud sacrum est , uti tibi ius est porco piaculo facere 
illiusce sacri coercendi ergo harumque rerum ergo , siue 
ego siue quis iussu meo fecerit , uti id rede factum siet , 
eius rei ergo te hoc porco piaculo immolando bonas preces 
precor , uti sies uolens propitius mihi domo familiaeque 
meae liberisque meis: harumce rerum ergo made hoc porco 
piaculo immolando esto ’. 47 
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Caton nous fait connaitre ici 1’existence d’un rituel determine 
pour le defrichement et la mise en culture d’un bois. Le rituel con- 
tient une formule fixe, done de caractere officiel, meme si elle est 
utilise par des particulieres. Si chaque individu qui mettait en cul¬ 
ture un terrain, auparavant occupe par un bois, appliquait la cou- 
tume romaine il faudrait en deduire que l’emploi de la formule 
devait etre assez frequent dans la premiere mode du II e siecle av. 
J.-C. 48 et sa connaissance tres repandue. Cependant, on ne peut 
pas savoir si Caton reflete ici l’usage habituel ou s’il est en train de 
reveler la fagon correcte dont les choses doivent se faire. Nean- 
moins, on peut affirmer que la connaisance, au moins theorique, de 
la formule devait etre a la portee d’une bonne partie des habitants 
rustiques de l’ltalie et des colons provinciaux. II est probable que la 
frequence meme de son utilisation explique qu’elle n’ait pas ete 
recueillie par les auteurs anciens et qu’en consequence, elle n’ait ete 
transmise que par ce texte de Caton. C’est-a-dire que la pauvrete 
de notre information n’est pas necessairement en rapport directe 
avec l’intensite de son emploi. 

La propre formulation que nous transmet Caton rapproche, d’un 
point de vue conceptuel, cette utilisation de siue deus siue dea de la 
formule de Veuocatio qui a ete commentee a propos du numero 10 
de ce meme catalogue. Justement avec Veuocatio et sa transmission a 
eu lieu un phenomene analogue a celui que j’ai propose pour le cas 
du defrichement d’un bois. II parait chaque fois de plus en plus evi¬ 
dent que Veuocatio a ete frequemment employee pendant la periode 
d’expansion territoriale de la Republique Romaine et, cependant, 
on n’a conserve que deux cas dans lesquels apparait la formule 
exactement mentionnee: devant la prise de Carthage 49 et apres la 
chute A'Is aura Vetus . 50 

En tenant compte de tout ce qu’on vient de dire, je crois qu’au 
moment de realiser un essai de synthese de 1’emploi de la formule 
siue deus siue dea , l’exemple propose par Caton doit se placer a cote 
de ceux de Veuocatio. Or, etant donne que les lieux concernes se 
trouvent generalement sous la tutelle des genies — et il ne faut pas 
oublier que Caton est en train de parler d’un lucus — on est oblige 
de grouper logiquement ce cas-la avec les autres ou la formule 
s’applique a un numen ou un genius. Desormais s’ouvre un nouveau 
chemin qui permet de percevoir une certaine unite — ou mieux des 
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possibilities de rapprochement — dans les emplois jusqu’a present si 
dissemblables d’une telle formule. Mais on reviendra sur tous ces 
aspects plus loin. 

13. — GELL., II, 28. 

(Romani)... ubi terram mouisse senserant nuntiatumue erat , 
ferias eius rei causa edicto imperabant , sed dei nomen , 
ita uti so let, cui seruari ferias oporteret , statuere et edicere quiscebant ne 
alium pro alio nominando falsa religione populum alligarent. Eas 
ferias si quis polluisset piaculoque ob hanc rem opus esset , hostiam si 
Deo , si Deae , inmolabat , idque ita ex decreto pontificum obseruatum esse 
M. Varro dicit , quoniam et qua ui et per quern deorum dearumue terra 
tremeret incertum esset . 51 

Le texte d’Aulu-Gelle est hautement eclairant pour interpreter le 
fonctionnement de cette formule preventive. On peut en deduire 
qu’elle n’est pas en relation avec le probleme de l’ambigu’ite 
sexuelle de certaines divinites romaines, mais avec 1’essence d’une 
divinite dont le numen a produit un effet determine — ou peut le 
produire —. Devant 1’ignorance sur la divinite a laquelle appartient 
un tel numen , on realise une offrande de fagon ambigue pour que la 
divinite concernee l’accepte. 

Dans ce cas concret la formule s’applique aux ceremonies publi- 
ques destinees a apaiser la divinite qui provoque un tremblement 
de terre. En principe il parait etrange qu’une religion de la nature 
ignore quelle divinite produit les tremblements de terre, ou encore, 
qu’elle n’ait pas attribue cette propriete a une divinite determinee. 
II ne faut pas oublier que, si la plupart des phenomenes naturels ont 
ete adjuges a une divinite particuliere, il y en a encore beaucoup 
d’autres sans relation directe avec une seule divinite. C’est-a-dire 
que certains phenomenes naturels pourraient etre le resultat de 
l’activite des numina de differentes divinites. Cela expliquerait 
1’ application de la formule siue deus siue dea a un phenomene naturel 
comme un tremblement de terre. L’inexistence d’une divinite “des 
tremblements de terre” met en evidence que ce phenomene etait a 
la portee du numen de n’importe laquelle et, etant donne qu’on ne 
sait pas qui l’a provoque, il n’y a pas d’autre solution que de faire 
1’ offrande siue deus siue dea. 
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Inutile de dire que dans ce cas le texte fait reference a un acte de 
caractere officiel ou public, qui etait peut-etre en usage vers la moi- 
tie du II e siecle ap. J.-C., car les Nuits Attiques furent redigees entre 
les annees 146 et 148 ap. J.-C., 52 si cette derniere est bien la date, 
par ailleurs controversee, de la mort d’Aulu-Gelle. On sait deja 
qu’a l’epoque d’Aulu-Gelle eut lieu la renaissance d’une piete que 
Hornsby appelle “old fashioned”. 53 En ce sens, les mentions 
d’Aulu-Gelle sur des questions religieuses correspondraient plus a 
une connaissance directe de celles-ci, qu’a une etude erudite de 
moeurs en desuetude. Or, la mention precise de Varron dans ce 
passage montre clairement qu’Aulu-Gelle transmet une informa¬ 
tion trouvee chez l’ecrivain republician. Par consequent, a partir 
du seul renseignement d’Aulu-Gelle on ne peut pas assurer que, 
dans la Rome du milieu de II e siecle, le rituel qui devait etre suivi 
en cas de tremblement de terre fut toujours en vigueur, mais il a pu 
facilement arriver a travers les livres pontificaux. D’autre part, 
d’apres d’autres documents on sait que vers cette epoque on cele- 
brait des rituels semblables contenant la formule siue deus siue dea . 54 

En definitive, dire qu’a l’epoque d’Aulu-Gelle ce rituel conti¬ 
nual a etre utilise est pure conjecture. On peut seulement affirmer 
qu’a l’epoque de Varron — 116-27 av. J.-C. 55 — ou avant, il 
existait une prescription pontificale selon laquelle il etait necessaire 
de sacrifier une victime siue deo siue deae en l’honneur de la divinite 
qui avait provoque un tremblement de terre. 

14. — LIV., VIII, 26, 4. 

Namque conserenti iam manum Romano coruus repente in galea conse- 
dit , in hostem uersus. Quod primo ut augurium caelo mis sum laetus 
accepit tribunus , precatus deinde , ‘si diuus si diua esset qui sibi praepe- 
tem misisset , uolens propitius adesset \ 56 

Ce passage de Tite-Live se situe dans le cadre du recit de la 
conquete de l’ltalie centrale par Rome. Le protagoniste de cette 
histoire est Marcus Valerius Maximus, qui a ce moment la etait tribun 
militaire, d’apres ce que nous apprend Tite-Live lui-meme quel- 
ques lignes avant. Valerius exerga cette magistrature, qui marquait 
le debut d’une brillante carriere, en 349 av. J.-C. Pour mentionner 
seulement quelques etapes de son cursus honorum , je voudrais souli- 
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gner qu’il fut consul en 348, consul pour la deuxieme fois en 346, et 
de nouveau trois ans plus tard, dictateur en 342, consul par la qua- 
trieme fois en 335, censeur en 307, en 302 ou 301 dictateur par la 
deuxieme fois, a nouveau consul l’annee suivante et en 299 consul 
suffect. 57 On a done la une intense carriere publique qui se pro- 
longe pendant cinquante annees, commencee avec le tribunat mili- 
taire de 349 av. J.-C. L’anecdote prodigieuse que recueille Tite- 
Live valut a Valerius le surnom de Coruus. 

En remerciement pour le prodige dont il a ete l’objet, Marcus 
Valerius Maximus invoque la divinite protectrice avec la formule si 
diuus si diua esset , parce qu’en realite il ne sait pas lequel des immor- 
tels est son bienfaiteur. Evidemment on ignore si Marcus Valerius 
employe effectivement une telle formule en 349 ou si elle n’est 
qu’une recreation litteraire de Tite-Live. Les sources qu’utilisa 
Tite-Live pour rediger son oeuvre ne permettent pas d’assurer la 
veracite du temoignage transmis par l’historien. 58 Or, on peut pen- 
ser qu’une fois bien definie une action de caractere prodigieux la 
relation en sera digne de foi. 

Il ne serait done pas etonnant que vers la moitie du IV e siecle av. 
J.-C. il existat deja a Rome la formule preventive qui est l’objet de 
cette etude, independamment de son emploi ou non par Marcus 
Valerius Maximus dans Taction qui lui valut le surnom de Coruus. 
D’autre part, on peut supposer qu’a l’epoque de Tite-Live — 64 ou 
59 av. J.-C. a 17 ap. J.-C. 59 — la formule etait connue, car les cir- 
constances ou il l’emploie s’adaptent parfaitement aux autres exem- 
ples qu’on connait. De plus, on a des temoignages de son emploi 
chronologiquement proches de Tite-Live, 60 ce qui confirme qu’il y 
a une continuite dans son usage. 

Quant a 1’analyse interne il faut remarquer le fait, par ailleurs 
peu frequent, qu’il ne s’agit pas d’une offrande publique, mais 
d’un acte religieux individuel, un temoignage de piete personelle. 61 
Il est possible que le tribun militaire ait ete influence par la formule 
de Yeuocatio , qui devait etre relativement habituelle a cette epoque 
d’expansion militaire. 62 Il est plus etonnant encore que M. Valerius 
n’ait pas su quelle divinite remercier de sa protection, car il est logi- 
que de penser qu’au moment d’entrer en combat il se soit recom- 
mande a la protection d’une divinite concrete a laquelle done il 
aurait du adresser sa priere. D’autre part, il existe des indices qui 
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permettent de supposer que M. Valerius devait savoir quelle divinite 
etait sa protectrice: dans un moment semblable Fattitude normale 
aurait ete de penser au dieu Mars lui meme. Si Ton accepte qu’il 
peut y avoir eu une influence del 'euocatio sur Faction de M. Valerius , 
on peut supposer que le dieu protecteur des Gaulois les avait aban- 
donnes et qu’il etait venu proteger les Romains. L’equivalent Celte 
de Mars est Lug , dont le nom a ete mis en relation avec le mot lugos , 
signifiant corbeau, oiseau augural par antonomase. 63 La demons¬ 
tration que Veuocatio a eu l’effet desire est l’apparition du corbeau, 
symbole du dieu Lug , sur le casque du heros Romain. Avec cette 
interpretation le texte de Tite-Live, qui d’une autre fagon ne pour- 
rait pas depasser le caractere anecdotique, trouve pleinement son 
sens. 64 

15. — MACROB., Sat. , III, 9, 6-8. 

Sed uidendum ne quod non nulli male aestimauerunt nos quoque confun- 
dat , opinantes uno carmine et euocari ex urbe aliqua deos et ipsam deuo- 
tam fieri ciuitatem. Nam repperi in libro quinto Rerum reconditarum 
Sammonici Sereni utrumque carmen , quod ille se in cuiusdam Furii 
uetustissimo libro repperisse professus est. Est autem carmen huius modi 
quo di euocantur cum oppugnatione ciuitas cingitur: 

Si deus , si dea est , cui populus ciuitasque Carthagimensis est in 
tutela , teque maxime , ille qui urbis huius populique tutelam recepisti , 
precor uenerorque ueniamque a urbis peto ut uos populum ciuitatem- 
que Carthaginiensem deseratis , loca templa sacra urbemque eorum 
relinquatis , absque his abeatis eique populo ciuitati metum formidi- 
nem obliuionem iniciatis , proditique Romam ad me meosque uema- 
tis , nostraque uobis loca templa sacra urbs acceptior probatiorque sit , 
mihique populoque Romano militibusque meis praepositi sitis ut scia- 
mus intellegamusque. Si ita feceritis , uoueo uobis templa ludosque 
facturum . 65 

Ceci est le texte bien connu de Macrobe dont j’ai deja fait men¬ 
tion en commentant l’epigraphe d ’Isaura (n. 10). La partie finale du 
texte constitue le denomme carmen de Veuocatio. D’apres Macrobe, 
qui redigea ses Saturnalia vers l’annee 400 ap. J.-C., 66 avant de 
prendre d’assaut une cite, les Romains devaient proceder a une 
double operation religieuse, dont l’executeur etait le commandant 
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en chef de l’armee assiegeante. Sa fonction etait de prononcer deux 
prieres destinees a faciliter la victoire. Dans la premiere on implo- 
rait les dieux protecteurs de la cite assiegee pour qu’ils l’abandon- 
nent et qu’ils en attribuent la tutele aux Romains. Ceux-ci, par 
contre, se compromettaient en leur rendant un culte. Ensuite on 
sacrifiait des animaux pour verifier dans leur entrailles 1’accord des 
dieux. Par 1’intermediate de la deuxieme priere on livrait la cite 
aux dieux infernaux Romains: Dis Pater, Veiouis, les Manes... 67 

La veracite de cette action religieuse avait ete mise en question 
par une bonne partie des savants, mais la decouverte de 1’inscrip¬ 
tion d’Isaura prouve que Veuocatio a du etre un rite frequent. 68 

II ne semble pas que Veuocatio ait ete en usage a l’epoque de 
Macrobe, car il n’est capable d’apporter qu’un exemple d’epoque 
republicaine, concretement celui de la prise de Carthage en 146 av. 
J.-C. Cela met en evidence que son renseignement provient seule- 
ment des connaissances erudites et lui meme l’avoue en citant Sam- 


monicus Serenus, auteur d’epoque severienne, qui a son tour avait 
extrait le carmen d’un certain Furius, que Macrobe n’identifie pas, 
mais qui, selon Le Gall, doit etre Furius Philus, consul en 136 av. 
J.-C. et ami de Scipion Emilien. 69 

Ce qui nous interesse ici, dans Veuocatio, c’est la presence de la 
formule siue deus siue dea, comme forme general e de denomination 
de la divinite protectrice de la cite assiege. J’ai deja remarque, a 
propos de Veuocatio d’ Isaura, qu’il est etonnant que l’armee atta- 
quante ne connaisse pas le nom de la divinite tutelaire de son 
ennemi. Le probleme est de savoir pourquoi devant Carthage et 
Isaura Vetus on a substitue au theonyme la formule ambigue siue deus 
siue dea. Pour J. Le Gall, la reponse ne fait pas grande difficulte: 
“... les divinites auxquelles on s’adressait devaient etre invoquees 
avec le plus de precision possible, mais il ne fallait les nommer que 
si l’on etait certain qu’elles pouvaient etre invoquees pour cette 
operation-la, sous le nom qu’on leur connaissait; en cas de doute il 
etait preferable de s’en abstenir. euocatio s’adressait a tous les 
dieux de la ville, necessairement englobes dans 1’expression gene- 
rale sive deus, sive dea ..., mais si l’on savait, de fagon certaine, 
qu’elle etait plus particulierement sous la protection d’une de 
ces divinites, il etait sage d’invoquer plus specialement cette 
divinite dans le cadre de la priere: tel fut evidemment le role du 
teque, maxime ... de 146 av. J.-C.”. 70 
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Cependant, cette solution n’est pas pleinement satisfaisante. Siue 
deus siue dea ne renferme pas la totalite des divinites de l’ennemi, 
mais c’est le substitut du theonyme de la divinite tutelaire du popu- 
lus ciuitasque Carthaginiensis , tandis que le teque maxime , ille... est le 
protecteur urbis huius populique. C’est a dire qu’on apergoit — peut- 
etre — deux divinites tutelaires differentes en fonction de l’objet 
protege. Dans le premier cas elle ferait reference a des etres abs- 
traits ou generaux, tandis que dans le deuxieme il serait question 
d’elements concrets. Cette difference se rencontre aussi dans peto ut 
uos populum ciuitatemque Carthaginiensem deseratis , face a loca templa 
sacra urbem eorum relinquatis ... Si l’on accepte cette explication, siue 
deus siue dea s’applique a la divinite protectrice de l’Etat Carthagi- 
nois et de ses citoyens, tandis qu’ille fait allusion au dieu protecteur 
de la cite de Carthage et de ses habitants. Une differenciation de 
ce genre est plausible car on trouve a Rome quelque chose de sem- 
blable. II n’y a pas de doute que la divinite tutelaire de Rome est 
Iuppiter Optimus Maximus , cependant on connait 1’existence d’un 
Genius urbis Romae , siue mas siue femina 11 et, en plus, on sait que les 
Romains cachaient le nom de la divinite tutelaire de Rome, 72 qui 
evidemment devait etre le Genius urbis. Par consequent, Jupiter 
serait le dieu protecteur de l’Etat Romain, tandis que le Genius 
serait le dieu tutelaire de la cite de Rome. La confusion se produit 
au moment ou les Romains ne sont plus capables de distinguer clai- 
rement entre ces deux concepts. 

La divinite protectrice de Carthage en 146 av. J.-C. etait Tanit, 
mais la divinite a laquelle s’adresse le carmen transmis par Macrobe 
parait masculine: ille . Ce masculin, d’apres Le Gall, fait reference 
a Baal-Hammon, dieu supreme du pantheon punique jusqu’a son 
remplacement par son paredre au debut du IVe siecle av. J.-C. 73 Si 
cette version etait correcte il y aurait encore une autre interpreta¬ 
tion pour expliquer le contenu du carmen du 146 av. J.-C.: si deus si 
dea est... serait en rapport avec la divinite tutelaire de Carhage a ce 
moment la, probablement Tanit. Ille qui ... tutelam recipisti ferait 
allusion a la divinite qui jadis fut la protectrice de Carthage, c’est a 
dire, Baal-Hammon. A partir de ce moment le texte se refere aux 
deux de fagon indistincte avec le pronom uobis. Cependant il ne 


parait pas probable que ce soit 1’explication correcte pour les deux 
premieres lignes de la formule de Veuocatio , parce qu 'ille n’est pas 
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necessairement le pronom d’une divinite masculine, ce peut etre 
aussi un masculin generalisateur et, en plus, parce que cela mani- 
festerait des distinctions trop subtiles et, en consequence, une con- 
naissance suffisamment profonde du pantheon ennemi pour ne pas 
justifier l’emploi de l’ambigue sine deus siue dea , En effet, quand le 
dieu tutelaire d’une cite assiegee est bien connu il ne parait pas y 
avoir d’inconvenient pour substituer a la formule preventive le 
theonyme correspondant. Ainsi, devant la prise de Veies, Tite-Live 
(V, 21) raconte que Camille prononga la priere suivante: 


Tuo ductu , inquit , Pythice Apollo , tuoque numine instinctus pergo ad delendam urbem 
Veios, tibique hinc decimam partem praedae uoueo. Tu simul, Iuno regina, quae nunc 
Veios colis , precor ut nos uictores in nostram tuamque mox futuram urbem sequare, ubi te 
dignum amplitudine tua templum accipiat . 74 


II aurait ete normal de trouver, au lieu de Iuno regina , siue deus siue 
dea\ mais cette substitution parait aller dans le sens de 1’interpreta¬ 
tion de J. Le Gall: puisque dans le cas de Carthage les Romains ont 
des problemes pour determiner quelle est la divinite tutelaire, ils 
remplacent le theonyme par la formule preventive, qui a une valeur 
collective et peut contenir tout le pantheon punique et, ensuite avec 
le teque maxime , ille ils essayent de preciser un peu plus le dieu tute¬ 
laire auquel s’adresse veritablement la priere. Cependant, pour 
reunir 1’ensemble du pantheon punique, il serait plus conforme 
d’utiliser une formule plus courante, du type diis deabusque Carthagi- 
niensium... et, par la suite, de s’adresser a la divinite tutelaire avec 
le theonyme ou avec une periphrase semblable a celle utilisee dans 
le carmen du 146 av. J.-C. 

D’apres tout ce qu’on vient d’exposer, je pense qu’il faut cher- 
cher une autre explication a 1’utilisation du siue deus siue dea dans le 
contexte de Veuocatio. D’abord il faut reconnaitre que le texte le plus 
pur a cet egard est l’inscription d’Isaura (n°10), car elle a la garantie 
d’authenticity que nous offre l’epigraphie. Par sa proximite dans la 
formulation, le texte de Macrobe parait aussi assez pur et, meme si 
sa transmission est un peu complexe, il ne donne pas l’impression 
d’avoir subi des transformations. Au contraire, le texte de Tite- 
Live se referant a la prise de Veies est le plus eloigne de ce qui 
parait etre la formule ideale de Veuocatio. Cela permet de considerer 
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que sa fiabilite, du point de vue de la precision formelle, est prati- 
quement nulle. Je veux dire que, probablement, Camille prononga 
devant Veies la veritable formule de Veuocatio, mais Tite-Live — ou 
ses sources — font deformee, donnant lieu au texte conserve. La 
justification d’une telle transformation n’est pas difficile a trouver: 
Iuno regina recevait un culte a Rome et tout le monde connaissait sa 
provenance; par consequent, dans la recreation litteraire de la prise 
de Veies, il etait facile de remplacer la formule preventive siue deus 
siue dea par le theonyme a qui elle faisait reference: Iuno regina. Mais 
cette circonstance n’eut pas lieu avec les divinites tutelaires de Car¬ 
thage ou d’Isaura. 

De cette fagon, il parait logique de penser que la forme correcte 
de Veuocatio incluait la formule preventive siue deus siue dea et qu’il 
n’etait pas possible a celui qui faisait l’offrande de lui substituer le 
theonyme correspondant; au contraire, il devait la prononcer avec 
la rigidite et la precision necessaires pour obtenir le resultat sou- 
haite. Une fois la formule prononcee de fagon correct, V officiant 
introduisait les particularity propres a chaque cas et on n’expri- 
mait de modifications que dans les variantes prealablement eta- 
blies. La se trouveraient partiellement les differences entre le texte 
de Macrobe et l’inscription d ’Isaura; quoi qu’il en soit, les divergen¬ 
ces les plus importantes entre des deux textes auraient leur origine 
dans le fait que Macrobe transmet ce qui apparement est le verita¬ 
ble carmen de Veuocatio, tandis que l’inscription d’Isaura recueille le 
temoignage a posteriori de Veuocatio d’ Isaura Vetus. En tenant compte 
de tout cela, on peut dire que Tite-Live, dans son recit de la prise 
de Veies, ne reproduit absolument pas la formule de Veuocatio, mais 
on peut penser que, devant Veies, il y eut une euocatio. 

Quant au reste, il est interessant de signaler que tres probable¬ 
ment en 396 av. J.-C. — date de la prise de Veies — la formule siue 
deus siue dea existait deja, et a coup sur en 146 av. J.-C. — destruc¬ 
tion de Carthage —. En revanche, il est peu probable qu’elle ait ete 
encore en usage a l’epoque de Macrobe (fin du IV e ou commence¬ 
ment du V e siecle ap. J.-C.). L’apparition de notre formule dans le 
contexte de Veuocatio montre, a nouveau, son caractere public et sa 
possible inclusion dans les libri pontificates , lb comme alternative a 
l’emploi d’un theonyme pas trop sur. 
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16. — SERV., Aen., II, 351. 

EXCESSERE quia ante expugnationem euocabantur ab hostibus 
numina propter uitanda sacrilegia. 


inde est quod Romani celatum esse uoluerunt in cuius dei tutela urbs 
Roma sit , et iure pontificum cautum est ne suis nominibus dii Romani 
appellarentur , ne exaugurari possent. Et in Capitolio fuit clipeus conse- 
cratus , cui inscriptum erat: GENIO VRBIS ROMAE SIVE MAS 
SIVE FEMINA. Et pontifices ita precabantur Luppiter optime 
maxime , siue quo alio nomine te appellari uolueris \ nam et ipsae ait (IV 
576) sequimur te , sancte deorum , quisquis es . 76 


Le present commentaire de Servius de V Eneide est etroitement 
uni au texte anterieur de Macrobe. On y fait savoir que pour eviter 
Veuocatio , les Romains cachaient le nom de la divinite tutelaire de 
leur cite. C’est la meme information qu’on trouve chez Pline 
(N.H ., XXVIII, 18), transcrite dans la note 75, mais le passage de 
Servius est beaucoup plus explicite et riche en renseignements. 

Servius redigea ses commentaires de VEneide a l’epoque de Theo- 
dose; 77 on ne peut cependant pas en deduire que la pratique a 
laquelle il fait allusion etait encore en usage. Par contre, elle parait 
etre effectivement connue au temps de Virgile d’apres ce qui se 
degage du commentaire du mot excessere. Ce qu’on ne peut pas 
determiner c’est a quel moment fut consacre au Capitole l’ecu avec 
1’inscription: Genio urbis Romae. 

Dans ce passage de Servius on ne trouve pas la formule habi- 
tuelle siue deus siua dea , mais une formule d’opposition directement 
en relation avec le sexe du genie protecteur de la cite de Rome. En 
ce sens il peut paraitre etonnant d’inserer dans ce corpus le texte de 
Servius, car il ne reproduit pas exactement la formule preventive 
qui a motive le present travail. On pourrait davantage le mettre en 
rapport avec le probleme de l’ambiguite sexuelle de certaines divi- 
nites Romaines, sur lequel la documentation en plus d’etre rare est 
heterogene. Certains auteurs mettent en relation le commentaire de 
Servius avec un interessant passage d’Augustin d’Hyppone ou sont 
cites deux vers de Valerius Soranus , tribun de la plebe en 82 av. J.-C. 

(78): 
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Iuppiter omnipotens regum rerumque deumque 
Progenitor genitrixque deum, deus unus et omnes . 79 

D’apres le texte on ne saurait afflrmer qu’il y a, avec Jupiter, 
ambiguite sexuelle. Augustin lui-meme cerne parfaitement le pro¬ 
bleme, et c’est seulement 1’extraction des vers de Valerius Soranus de 
leur contexte qui peut produire des difficultes d’interpretation, le 
texte lui-meme etant bien clair: 

In hanc sententiam etiam quosdam uersus Valerii Sorani exponit idem Varro in eo libro, 
quern seorsum ab istis de cultu deorum scripsit; qui uersi hi sunt: 

Iuppiter omnipotens regum rerumque deumque 
Progenitor genitrixque deum, deus unus et omnes. 

Exponuntur autem in eodem libro ita: cum marem existimarent qui semen emitteret femi- 
nam quae acciperet\ Iouemque esse mundum et eum omnia semina ex se emittere et in se 
recipere: “Cum causa, inquit, scripsit Soranus: Iuppiter progenitor genitrixque’, nec 
minus cum causa unum et omnia idem esse; mundus enim unus, et in eo uno omnia 
sunt ”. 80 

II n’y a pas de doute, done, sur le sexe de Jupiter; l’explication 
recueillie par Augustin est tout a fait acceptable. II n’y a pas 
d’ambiguite sur le sexe du genie protecteur de Rome, le probleme 
reside en ce qu’on ne sait pas ou qu’on ne veut pas preciser si ce 
genie est de sexe masculin ou feminin. Certes il est possible que, 
par interet, les Romains laissent la question sans reponse, de fagon 
a eviter une euocatio dans leur propre cite. II faut d’ailleurs signaler 
que Valerius Soranus , auteur des vers recueillis par Augustin, fut exe¬ 
cute pour avoir revele le nom secret de Rome, selon ce que nous 
disent Servius, 81 Pline, 82 Solin, 83 etc. Par consequent, il est possible 
que le texte d’Augustin soit a rattacher a ceux qui expliquent la 
cause de 1’execution de Valerius Soranus , et plus encore en tenant 
compte du fait que tant Augustin que Servius citent une source 
commune: Varro. Il est logique de penser que les vers de Valerius 
Soranus sont en relation avec la revelation du nom secret de Rome 
et, en consequence, avec le probleme de Veuocatio. 

Mais toujours sur la question de 1’ambiguite sexuelle de certaines 
divinites j’aimerais presenter deux autres textes qui clarifient 
davantage encore cette affaire qui parfois a ete mise en rapport avec 
la formule siue deus siue dea. Le premier d’entre eux est le carmen 63 
de Catulle, ou l’on raconte la legende d’Attis. Au debut du poeme 
Pauteur n’hesite pas a attribuer un sexe masculin a Attis: Super alta 
uectus Attis celerei rate maria (vers 1). Mais apres avoir mentionne la 
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castration avec le couteau en silex (v. 4-5), il attribue au dieu des 
adjectifs au feminin ( citata , v. 8\ furibunda, uaga , v. 31; etc.) et dans 
le vers 27 on peut lire: Simul haec comitibus Attis cecinit nota mulier. 
Dans le carmen de Catulle, Attis lui-meme reconnait sa brusque 
transformation sexuelle: ego mulier , ego adolescens , ego ephebus , ego puer 
(v. 63); mais il ne prend pas sur lui sa nouvelle situation: Ego nunc 
deum ministra et Cybeles famulaferar?/Ego Maenes , ego mei pars , ego uirste- 
rilis ero? (v. 68-69). L’ambigiiite sexuelle d’Attis, est, done, due a 
son emasculation. 

Plus problematique encore est le deuxieme texte, de Macrobe 
(Sat., Ill, 8, 2-3): 

Nam et apud Caluum Aterianus adfirmat legendum , 
pollentemque deum Venerem, 

non deam. Signum etiam eius est Cypri barbatum corpore sed veste muliebri. cum spectro 
ac statura uirili et putant eandem marem ac feminam esse. Aristophanes earn ’A9po8txov 
apellat. Laeuinus etiam sic ait: Venerem igitur almum adorans, siue femina siue 
mas est, ita ut alma noctiluca est. 

Philochorus quoque in Atthide eandem adfirmat esse lunam et ei sacrificiumfacere uiros 
cum ueste muliebri , mulieres cum uirili , quod eadem et mas aestimatur et femina. 

On y trouve a nouveau 1’expression siue femina siue mas attribute a 
Venus, dont le sexe feminin semblerait ne laisser aucun doute. 
Neanmoins, le fait qu’on emploie cette variante pour une divinite 
precise et tres connue, autorise a ne pas considerer cet emploi 
comme analogue a celui du Genius urbis Romae. Dans ce dernier cas 
il n’y a pas en effet ambiguite sexuelle, mais meconnaissance ou 
occultation du sexe. Dans le cas de Venus il y a apparemment 
ambiguite et son explication obligerait a faire une longue analyse, 
trop eloignee des centres d’interets de ce travail; pourtant, le pro- 
bleme vaudrait bien une recherche independante. 

L’utilisation dans ce cas du siue deus siue dea ne differe pas beau- 
coup de ce qu’on sait sur 1’emploi de la formule, car elle apparait 
encore une fois dans un contexte officiel et dans des limits chronolo- 
giques ou l’existence de cette formule a deja ete confirmee. 

III. Approche chronologique de Vemploi de la formule 

La determination de la chronologie de cette formule prevenante 
presente des difficultes. D’une part, certains des textes epigraphi- 
ques restent difficiles a dater, par exemple les numeros 2, 3, 9 et 
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pour d’autres il est pratiquement impossible de preciser a quel 
moment ils appartiennent, comme par exemple le numero 1. Mal- 
gre cela, d’autres contiennent explicitement la date et, curieuse- 
ment, dans une proportion considerablement plus elevee que ce qui 
est habituel en epigraphie. Le phenomene ne doit pas nous etonner, 
car tout au long des pages precedantes on a decouvert le caractere 
essentiellement officiel de la formule et justement les inscriptions 
officielles sont les plus frequemment datees. Quoi qu’il en soit, 
1’etude chronologique de ce catalogue n’est pas decourageante. 

La determination chronologique des textes litteraires recueillis 
pose davantage de problemes, car il faut faire attention non seule- 
ment a la date historique que rapporte le texte, mais aussi a son 
epoque de redaction. Certains textes ne font pas allusion au 
moment auquel il se referent et on ne peut done pas en deduire que 
1’usage de la formule coincide avec le moment de composition du 
texte, par exemple les numeros 11, 12 et 16. Dans d’autres cas, un 
auteur en cite un autre, anterieur qui, a son tour, mentionne 
l’emploi de la formule, mais sans qu’elle se refere necessairement a 
son epoque (n. 13). En d’autres occasions on ne sait pas exactement 
si la formule fut employee, comme il arrive avec le texte de Veuocatio 
devant Veies (Liu., VI, 21, cite dans le commentaire du n. 15), ou 
avec le recit de Tite-Live (VIII, 26) a propos de M. Valerius. Enfin, 
une autre difficulty importante reside dans le fait de savoir si la for¬ 
mule etait en usage a 1’epoque de redaction de chaque texte. La 
solution de ce dilemme est de caractere subjectif, car il se resoud a 
travers une analyse du contenu du propre texte. 

En tenant compte de ces difficultes je vais essayer d’etablir des 
limits fiables pour 1’utilisation de siue deus siue dea en distinguant 
clairement les dates sures de celles qui sont probables. L’indice de 
probability dans 1’exactitude des unes et des autres dates est divers; 
cela aussi devra etre pris en consideration. 

La date la plus ancienne a laquelle fut utilisee la formule, d’apres 
les sources, correspond a l’annee 349 av. J.-C. (n. 14), mais il est 
possible qu’elle existat auparavant, en 396 av. J.-C. si est correcte 
1’analyse qu’on vient de realiser de Veuocatio devant Veies, a propos 
du n. 15. Apparemment ce serait la premiere fois que les Romains 
utiliserent la formule et il est significatif qu’elle l’ait ete devant une 
cite etrusque, la premiere avec laquelle Rome eut des conflits belli- 
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queux, commences d’apres la tradition, presque un siecle aupara- 
vant. II ne serait done pas etonnant que V euocatio fut un emprunt 
etrusque et, qu’en definitive, la formule siue deus siue dea puisse avoir 
son origine dans la religion etrusque. En ce sens il est interessant de 
signaler la liaison existant, dans de nombreux cas, entre un genie et 
notre formule et il ne faut pas oublier que le genius romain provient, 
probablement, du monde religieux etrusque. 84 Par consequent, il 
ne parait pas invraisemblable que notre formule ait trouve son ori¬ 
gin dans la disciplina etrusca. Cependant, il y a certains indices qui 
permettent d’aventurer une origine indoeuropeenne pour Veuocatio. 
En effet, Basanoff signale qu’une telle operation religieuse est 
etrangere au monde Semite, pour qui la destruction d’une ville 
ennemie impliquait aussi la destruction de ses dieux. 85 En plus, 
apparemment, dans le monde hittite existait un rituel avec des 
caracteristiques similaires. 86 

Apres ces donnees initiales il y a un vide de 1’information jusqu’a 
la moitie du II e siecle av. J.-C., ou la formule est alors utilisee dans 
deux circonstances differentes. D’abord, pour invoquer la divinite a 
qui est consacre un bois (n. 12) et, en second lieu, au moment de 
Yeuocatio devant Carthage en 146 av. J.-C. (n. 15). En suivant 
l’ordre chronologique vient ensuite 1’inscription de Caius Sextius 
Caluinus (n. 1), de l’annee 127 ou 92 av. J.-C. Dans ce cas, la for¬ 
mule de senati sententia permet d’affirmer qu’il s’agit d’un acte offi- 
ciel, dont on ne connait cependant pas les causes. Du I e siecle il y a 
deux documents: le n. 10 et le n. 13, ou Aulu-Gelle renvoi a Varro. 
Le n. 10 date de Pan 75 av. J.-C. ou d’un peu plus tard et transcrit 
Yeuocatio de P. Seruilius devant Isaura Vetus. Le texte n. 13 decrit les 
ceremonies publiques qu’on doit celebrer en cas de tremblement de 
terre. 

v 

A ces renseignements, dont on connait la chronologie avec assez 
de precision, il faut ajouter encore deux epigraphes probablement 
d’epoque republicaine. Le n. 2 ne permet pas en lui meme d’obte- 
nir des conclusions, mais evidemment il est formellement en rela¬ 
tion avec le n. 1 ou avec le n. 3. Celui-ci est le dernier document 
d’epoque republicaine, s’il n’appartient pas deja a l’Empire. Son 
caractere prive parait plus ou moins clair et cela fait de lui un phe- 
nomene isole et nouveau. Neanmoins il faut rappeler qu’une dedi- 
cace ex uoto n’indique pas necessairement une action religieuse pri- 
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vee. En fait, le texte epigraphique d’Isaura (n. 10) a ete realise par 
un uotum , et c’est ainsi qu’on trouve une liaison avec Veuocatio 
meme. 87 En tenant compte de tout cela et de ses similitudes avec le 
n. 1 on ne peut pas determiner si le n. 2 est effectivement un docu¬ 
ment public ou prive. 

On ne sait pas avec certitude si la formule fut employee a l’epo- 
que d’Auguste. Des indices indirects permettent de supposer que 
c’etait le cas. Tite-Live l’utilise dans son oeuvre (n. 14) et un vers de 
Virgile est a l’origine d’un commentaire de Servius ou elle apparait 
(n. 16). 

A partir de cette periode notre information est fondamentale- 
ment epigraphique et peu variee, car elle provient essentiellement 
des Actes des fratres Aruales. Comme trait d’union entre l’epoque 
d’Auguste et le premier texte des Actes qui conserve la formule, 
celle-ci a peut etre ete employee par Aulu-Gelle (n. 13), et encore 
dans un temoignage de 174 ap. J.-C. (n. 8) en relation avec une 
campagne militaire — vraisemblablement influence par la formule 
de Veuocatio —. Probablement faudrait-il inclure ici aussi le docu¬ 
ment n. 9, date par Dessau au II e siecle ap. J.-C., dont on ne sait 
pas pourquoi il fut grave. 

Les references a siue deus siue dea dans les Actes Arualium com¬ 
menced en 183/84 (n. 4). Que la formule n’apparaisse qu’a la fin 
du II e siecle attire d’autant plus 1’attention qu’une somme impor- 
tante de textes epigraphiques correspondant a ces Actes est conser- 
vee depuis l’epoque d’Auguste. Neanmoins, il est difficile de don- 
ner une reponse satisfaisante a ce probleme; acceptons-le pour 
l’heure comme un fait du hasard. D’autre part 1’existence des 
numeros 13, 9 et surtout du 8 rend vraisemblable la continuity de 
l’emploi de la formule. Les Actes des fratres Aruales nous transmet- 
tent l’utilisation de siue deus siue dea en 218 (n. 5), 224 (n. 6) et, fina- 
lement, encore une fois vers 224 (n. 7). 

C’est alors la derniere fois que l’emploi de la formule preventive 
est atteste avec certitude. Cependant, il est probable qu’elle s’est 
maintenue jusqu’a la fin de ce siecle, d’apres ce que l’on peut 
deduire de n. 11. 

Par consequent, en suivant un critere large, on pourrait conclure 
que la formule siue deus siue dea commenga a etre utilisee par les 
Romains au debut du IV e siecle av. J.-C. et disparut vers 300 ap. 
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J.-C. Cette longue periode de temps connait seulement quelques 
lacunes, du milieu du IV e siecle a la premiere moitie du II e siecle 
av. J.-C. — ce qui coincide, paradoxalement, avec la periode 
d’emploi maximum de Yeuocatio — et de la fin de l’epoque republi- 
caine jusqu’au milieu du II e siecle ap. J.-C., sans qu’on puisse 
affirmer que la formule n’etait alors pas en usage. 


IV. Contextes d’emploi de la formule 

Apres l’analyse chronologique il ne reste qu’a essayer de preciser 
dans quelles circonstances on employait la formule siue deus siue dea . 

Avant tout il faut signaler le lien entre cette formule et Yeuocatio. 
Si l’hypothese que j’ai defendue un peu plus haut sur la veritable 
priere prononcee par Camille devant Veies est correcte, la premiere 
fois que fut employee la formule, ce fut dans le contexte de Yeuocatio 
et ce rapport devait se maintenir longtemps. En 349 av. J.-C. Mar¬ 
cus Valerius Maximus prononga la formule lors de son affrontement 
avec les Gaulois (n. 14). Je considere que dans la recreation litte- 
raire de Tite-Live il faut voir une veritable euocatio d’apres laquelle 
on prie les dieux ennemis d’etre favorables aux Romains. Apres 
1’invocation, ceux-ci attendaient le signe du consentement divin 
(ainsi... praepositi sitis ut sciamus intellegamusque dans Yeuocatio de Car¬ 
thage, n. 15) et en cette occasion 1’accord ne pouvait pas etre plus 
evident: le corbeau se pose sur le casque du heros Romain. 

Dans cette premiere etape de l’emploi il y a un cas qui ne parait 
pas avoir de relation avec Yeuocatio. Je pense au texte de Caton (n. 
12) sur la mise en culture d’un bois. Cependant, je crois que la 
fonction est la meme dans les deux cas, car le but poursuivi est que 
la divinite abandonne sa demeure habituelle, afin d’obtenir une 
desacralisation de l’endroit. J’ai deja attire l’attention sur le fait 
que les bois sont normalement sous la protection des genies et on 
peut soupgonner qu’avec les cites il se passait quelque chose de 
semblable (par exemple: Genio urbis Romae..., n. 16). Je pense que 
sous 1’invocation si deus , si dea est du carmen du 146 av. J.-C. (n. 15) 
il ne faut pas chercher Tanit ou Baal-Hammon, ni meme une autre 
divinite precise, mais l’idee d’un etre superieur protecteur de Car¬ 
thage que les Romains traduisent par genius. Done, la distance 
apparente entre les cas d’ euocatio et le texte 12 est finalement consi- 
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derablement reduite et Ton observe une etroite unite d’emploi dans 
la formule, due a la rigueur formelle de ses origines. Inutile de repe¬ 
ter que le n. 15 est une euocatio\ c’est ainsi que des origines jusqu’a 
146 av. J.-C. au moins, le cadre d’emploi est uniforme. 

En suivant le critere de l’ordre chronologique, il faut maintenant 
analyser le n. 1. On ignore les circonstances qui concourent a 
l’emploi de la formule. II existe quelques similitudes avec les n. 2 et 
n. 3, qui ne doivent pas etre eloignes chronologiquement et avec 
lesquels on peut faire un groupe relativement homogene. Quant au 
n. 1 on a deja vu qu’il s’agit d’un document public, mais il manque 
une partie qui, mentionnee, peut nous aider a voir le jour. C. Sextius 
Caluinus conclut, en 124 av. J.-C. les campagnes que Fuluius Flaccus 
avait commencees contre les Saluviens et les Ligures a la demande 
de Marseille. 88 

Ces campagnes furent posterieures a sa preture de 127, qui est 
mentionnee dans le texte epigraphique, mais si on a present a 
l’esprit que le texte parvenu jusqu’a nous n’est qu’une restitution, 
il y a alors la possibilite d’une erreur, et la formule isolee sei deo sei 
deiuae sacrum peut etre en relation justement avec l’activite belli- 
queuse de notre personnage et non avec sa preture. Que la solution 
soit difficile a admettre, j’en conviens, mais elle offre la possibilite 
de comprendre totalement 1’utilisation de la formule dans ce cas 
apparemment si etonnant et son emploi peut alors etre associe a 
des actions bellico-religieuses, comme par exemple, Yeuocatio. Les 
enonces des n. 2 et 3 sont similaires, mais ils sont depourvus de 
toute information permettant de savoir s’il s’agit de manifestations 
publiques ou privees. Pour le n. 3 je dois souligner que 1’inscription 
fut faite ex uoto. Dans deux autres cas est mentionne de fagon delibe- 
ree le mot uotum (n. 10, dans le contexte d’une euocatio , et n. 8 
motive par une expedition probablement militaire). Je ne veux 
cependant pas dire que le n. 3 soit aussi en relation avec une euoca¬ 
tio , en effet C. Terentius Denter est un personnage inconnu, mais le 
cadre d’emploi qu’on est en train de degager d’apres cette analyse 
n’autorise plus a eloigner radicalement le n. 3 des autres cas. 

Apres Yeuocatio d’ Isaura viendrait le texte d’Aulu-Gelle (n. 13) qui 
fait reference aux tremblements de terre. Celui-ci est a mon avis de 
tous ceux qu’on a vus le document le plus eloigne du contexte origi¬ 
nal de la formule. Il n’est plus question de demander le deplace- 
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ment d’une divinite, mais de l’apaiser apres la manifestation de sa 
puissance sous 1’effet d’un phenomene naturel. L’attitude est, 
done, bien differente. Dans le premier cas e’est un appel prudent 
aux dieux avant une action concrete. Dans le second, il s’agit d’un 
acte cultuel motive par une manifestation du pouvoir divin. Dans 
les deux cas on ignore a quelle divinite il faut adresser la priere, 
mais on a deja vu comment dans le premier cas l’etre divin qui se 
cache sous la formule peut etre considere comme un genie. En 
revanche, dans le tremblement de terre on apergoit l’activite du 
numen d’une divinite. En effet, l’essence d’un numen est reconnue et 
determinee par les consequences qui emanent de lui, et ainsi la peur 
(timor ) est-elle canalisee a travers le numen. Et cela est interessant 
parce qu’au numen appartient un genius, alors que l’inverse n’est pas 
vrai: il existe le genius numinis , mais l’existence d’un numen genii n’est 
pas claire, meme si genius et numen peuvent etre remplaces par la 
formule preventive (par exemple, n. 16 et 8). 89 

Le cas n. 8 est profondement uni au precedent, bien que cette 
fois on invoque directement le numen (deo siue deae numini sancto) et 
non la divinite dont le numen a provoque un effet determine. 

En tout cas, je considere que ces exemples ne sont que des devia¬ 
tions d’une regie generale. C’est-a-dire que la formule siue deus siue 
dea nait au sein de Veuocatio et elle y trouve son origine. Par la suite, 
son frequent emploi aurait provoque une familiarite qui aurait per- 
mis de l’extraire de son contexte et de l’utiliser comme formule 
4 'passe-partout” dans des cas d’invocations ennuyeuses. Cet elar- 
gissement du cadre d’emploi de notre formule peut trouver un 
exemple avec le n. 8 meme, ou 1’influence de Yeuocatio serait renfor- 
cee par le fait que le dedicant est un militaire revenu d’une opera¬ 
tion belliqueuse triomphante. Il ne serait alors pas impossible 
d’accepter une contamination de Veuocatio — et sa formulation cor- 
recte — dans les croyances religieuses du centurion Catulle. 

Quant au reste, la propre invocation du n. 8 ( Genio summo Thasuni 
et deo siue deae numini sancto) met en evidence la proximite de 
l’essence des deux divinites, qui ne sont que des etres abstraits. J’ai 
deja signale qu’en ce sens 1’emploi de la formule en apposition a 
numen , de genre neutre, est significatif. Cela veut dire qu’avec la 
formule siue deus siue dea le Romain n’hesite pas entre deux divinites 
precises de sexe oppose, mais qu’il est en train de donner un nom 
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— c’est a dire, une fagon de designer — aun etre abstrait dont 
1’essence lui echappe. Par consequent, je crois qu’il n’est pas cor¬ 
rect d’essayer de chercher un theonyme connu derriere chaque 
emploi de la formule pour specifier ainsi la divinite dont il s’agit 
(comme on a fait, par exemple, avec Tanit ou Baal-Hammon a pro- 
pos du n. 15), car une telle idee etait tout a fait eloignee de la pensee 
de celui qui faisait la priere. 

Un probleme a part est 1’ensemble documentaire provenant des 
Actes Arualium (n. 4, 5, 6 et 7). D’une part on applique la formule 
au genie du bois sacre; sous cette acception la parente avec le texte 
de Caton (n. 12) est evidente, mais il ressemble aussi au n. 8. 
D’autre part, sine deus sine dea s’adresse a une divinite inconnue, qui 
necessairement est differente du genius du bois, meme si dans les 
deux cas on offre deux brebis. La cause du sacrifice, dans le n. 4, 
est le besoin d’arracher un figuier du toit du temple de la dea Dia. Il 
est possible que le dieu ou la deesse invoque soit celui dont le numen 
a provoque la naissance de l’arbrisseau et en ce sens 1’invocation 
serait liee a la serie qui demandait un deplacement de la divinite. Je 
ne crois pas que sous la formule il soit necessaire de voir le reste des 
dieux et des deesses non mentionnes specifiquement dans le texte, 
aussi bien a cause de la place que la formule occupe dans le con- 
texte, que — selon ce que j’ai deja signale a propos du n. 15 — 
parce qu’il aurait ete plus logique de trouver une formule du type 
diis deabusque. Le n. 5 n’offre pas de nouveautes par rapport au n. 4. 

Cependant, dans le n. 6 on trouve une difference essentielle, car 
au lieu d’offrir siue deo siue deae deux brebis, cette fois on sacrifie 
deux moutons ( uerbeces IT). La raison du sacrifice est d’obtenir la 
restitution de certains arbres qui avaient ete brules au cours d’une 
tempete. J'ai observe qu’a des divinites masculines on sacrifie tou- 
jours des animaux males, tandis qu’a des divinites feminines ce 
sont des femelles que Ton immole. Cela met en evidence que, deja 
au III e siecle ap. J.-C., la formule n’avait plus un caractere abs¬ 
trait, mais celui qui faisait l’offrande sacrifiait une victime corres- 
pondant au sexe qu’il pensait etre celui de la divinite invoquee. En 
consequence, il semble qu’a ce moment la, le cadre d’emploi initial 
a deja disparu et que la formule peut etre utilisee dans des contextes 
tres differents. Neanmoins on ne peut pas oublier que l’immolation 
de brebis et de moutons est liee a la destruction des arbres, qui sont 
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sous la tutele des genies 90 et qu’ils peuvent avoir leurs propres 
numina. Par consequent, independamment du fait qu’on sacrifie des 
males ou des femelles, dans les derniers moments d’utilisation de la 
formule, l’idee qu’elle remplace un etre abstrait qui n’a pas besoin 
d’etre davantage precise est encore sous-jacente. 

En definitive, je pense que la formule siue deus siue dea ne rem¬ 
place pas un theonyme, mais qu’elle s’applique quand l’individu 
doit se referer a un etre divin neutre ( numen ) ou de sexe impossible a 
determiner. 

On peut affirmer qu’il y a une tres grande affinite entre cette for¬ 
mula et V agnostos theos , le “dieu inconnu” grec qui eut son propre 
culte, comme divinite independante qu’il fallait venerer. La formu¬ 
lation meme: siue deus siue dea / agnostos theos rend evident l’abime 
existant entre la capacite d’abstraction conceptuelle des Grecs et 
celle des Romains. 91 
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1 Sur ces aspects, cfr. Macr., Sat., Ill, 2. R. Schilling, “Religion Romana”, 
Historia Religionum , I, Madrid, 1973, p. 436-7. 

2 J. Le Gall, La religion romaine. De I’epoque de Caton VAncien au regne de Vempereur 
Commode , Paris, 1975, p. 23. Sur les indigitamenta voir, entre autres, Daremberg- 
Saglio, s.v. “ Indigitamenta’ ’ (A. Bouche-Leclerq); RE, s.v. “ Indigitamenta ” (Rich¬ 
ter); G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Romer, Miinchen, 1971 (1912), p. 37 ss.; 
P. Boyance, “Les origines de la religion romaine. Theories et recherches 
recentes”, IL, 7, 1955, p. 101 (recueilli dans Etudes sur la Religion Romaine, Roma, 
1972, p. 3 ss.); K. Latte, Romische Religionsgeschichte, Miinchen, 1960, p. 43 ss; G. 
Dumezil, La Religion Romaine archaique, Paris, 1966, p. 49 ss.; G. B. Pighi, La reli- 
gione romana, Torino, 1967, pp. 46 ss.; etc. 

3 Voir, en plus de ce qu’on a cite dans la note anterieure, A. von Domaszewski, 

‘ i Dei certi und dei incerti', Abhandlungen zur romischen Religion, Leipzig-Berlin, 1909, 
pp. 155-170 (cet article avait deja ete publie dans YArchiv fur Religionswissenschaft, 
10, 1-17). 

4 Macrob., Sat., III, 9, 10: “Dir pater Veiouis Manes, siue uos quo alio nomine fas est 
nominare’ > \ Serv., Aen., II, 351: Pontifices ita precabantur: “Iuppiter optime maxime, siue 
quo alio nomine te appellan uolueris ’’. Apul., Met. XI, 2: “... quoquo nomine, quoquo ritu, 
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quaqua facie te fas est inuocare. .. ”. Cette formule apparait aussi dans des monuments 
epigraphiques. A Arretium, a cote d’une fontaine ferrugineuse, fut trouvee en 1869 
une tabella plumbea inscrite sur deux colonnes, qui fut publiee dans le CIL, XI, 1823 
et dont le texte est le suivant: 

Q. Letinium Lupum qui et vocatur Caucadio, qui est 
fi[lius] Sallusti[es Venejries siue Ven[e]rioses, 

hunc ego aput uostrum numen demando deuoueo desacrifico, uti uos, Aquae feruentes, 
siu[e u\os 

Nimfas [si]ue quo alio nomine uoltis adpe[l\lari, 
uti uos eum interemates interficiates intra annum... 

(la premiere colonne termine a uostrum et la deuxieme commence a numen). 

5 Par exemple, R. Schilling, “ Dea dia dans la liturgie des freres Arvales”, Hom- 
mages a M. Renard. Coll Latomus, 102, t. 2, 1969, p. 675 ss. P. Boyance, loc. cit. 
(note 2), p. 5 ss. M. Delcourt, Hermaphroditea. Recherches sur Vetre double promoteur 
de la fertilite dans le monde classique, (Coll. Latomus, 86), 1966. Etc. 

6 Voir, par exemple, la bibliographic des notes 2 et 3. 

7 T. R. S. Broughton, The Magistrates of the Roman Republic , I, New York, 1951, 
p. 511. 

8 Broughton, MRR, I, p. 507. 

9 I, 2 2 , 801. 

10 Cic., Brut., 130. De Oral., 2, 249. 

11 RE, s.v. “Sextius”, n. 20 et 21 (Miinzer). 

12 Broughton, MRR II, p. 18. 

13 Dessau, ILS, 4015. 

14 Th. Mommsen, Romisches Staatsrecht, t. Ill, 2eme partie, Graz, 1953, p. 1136, 
n. 3. 

15 Broughton, MRR, II, p. 18. 

16 Vid. n. 11. 

17 Cfr., par exemple, M. Bassols, Fonetica Latina, Madrid, 1962, p. 70-71. 

18 CIL, I., 632. Pour la localisation il cite Becker, top., p. 224. 

19 Liu. 5, 32, 6; Cic., diu., 1, 101; Varro ap. Gell., 16, 7, 2. 

20 A cet endroit il cite Lanciani, bull, com., 1894, p. 33. 

21 ILS, 4017. 

22 CIL, 1, 632: “Inscriptio a C. Sextio repetita omnino antiquissima est, cum 
deiua ibi legatur non dea, quod praeterea reperiri solet in hac formula”. 

23 CIL, VI, 111. Dessau ILS, 4018. 

24 CIL, VI, 6, 1. 

25 Que servent comme exemples Statia Deuteris (CIL, XII, 3928), provenant de la 
Gaule Narbonnaise, ou Pompeus Deuterius (CIL, VIII, 2403), de la Numidie. 

26 I. Kajanto, The Latin Cognomina, Helsinki, 1965, p. 389. 

27 Kajanto, LC, p. 130 et 389. 

28 II suffit de signaler M. Octauius Dento (CIL, XII, 4692), de la Gaule Narbon¬ 
naise, ou Saluia Denta (CIL, VIII, 7700), P. Sittius Dento (CIL, VIII, 7117), tous les 
deux de la Numidie. Un cas suffisamment connu est celui de L. Caecilius Metellus 
Denter, qui fut consul en 284 av. J.-C. (Broughton, MRR, I, p. 187), ou celui de M. 
Liuius Denter, consul en 302 av. J.-C. (Broughton, MRR, I, p. 169). Ou bien, le 
plus connu de tous: M. Curius Dentatus, consul en 290 av. J.-C., vainqueur des 
Samnites et createur de la colonie Sena Gallica (Broughton, MRR, I, p. 183; RE, 
“Curius”, 9, Miinzer). 

29 Kajanto, LC, p. 130 et dans la page 224 situe C. Terentius Denter a cote des 
deux premiers consuls qui sont mentionnes dans la note anterieure. 
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30 Ioui berbeces II altilaneos ( CIL, VI, 2099, I 24); Iunoni deae Diae oues II {ibidem, II 

1); Virginibus diuis oues II; Famulis diuis uerbeces duos; Laribus uerbeces duos {ibidem, 
II 2); Larum oues duas {ibidem, II 3); etc. Pour citer un exemple d’un autre 

epigraphe inclu aussi dans cette selection: Ioui uerbeces numero II; Iunoni deae Diae 
oues numero II {CIL, VI, 2104a). 

31 Cfr., CIL, VIII, 21567. 

32 M. Benabou, La resistence arficaine a la romanisation, Paris, 1976, p. 151. 

33 Sur cette magistrature voir RE, s.v. “Rex sacrorum” (Rosenberg). 

34 CIL, XIV, 2634. 

35 Cfr. CIL, XIV, 2634; 2089; VI, 2125; X, 8417; XI, 1610; etc. 

36 CIL, XIV, 2634. 

37 Sur ce probleme, RE, loc. cit., col. 726. 

38 CIL, VI, 2125. 

39 CIL, XI, 1610. 

40 CIL . XLV, 2089. 

41 A. Hall, “New Light on the Capture of Isaura Vetus by P. Servilius Vatia”, 
Akten des 6. Int. Kongr. f. griech. u. lat. Epigr. {1972), Miinchen, 1974, Vestigia 17, p. 
568-571. 

42 P. Seruilius Vatia fut consul en 79 av. J.-C. II dirigea la campagne de la Cilicie 
comme proconsul. II fut acclame Imperator { p. ex. CIL, I 2 , 2, 741; Cic., Verr. 2, 1, 
56 et 4, 2, etc.) et prit le cognomen Isauricus (p. ex. CIL, I 2 , 2, 741; Ouid., Fast., I, 
593; Str., 12, 6, 2, etc.). Cfr. Broughton, MRR, II, p. 99. 

43 Macrob., Sat., III, 9, 6-8. 

44 Broughton, MRR, II, p. 620. 

45 J. Le Gall, “«Evocatio»”, Melanges Heurgon, I, Roma, 1976, p. 520. Sur le 
rituel de Veuocatio voir, en plus, R. Bloch, “La religion romana”, dans Historia de 
las Religiones S. XXI; Las Religiones Antiguas, vol. Ill, Madrid, 1977, p. 246 ss. et 
specialement, pour une consulte plus ample, V. Basanoff, Evocatio. Etude d’un rituel 
militaire romain, Paris, 1947. 

46 Ed. C. Marchesi dans Corpus Scriptomm Paravianum, Torino, 1953. 

47 Ed. G. Goetz dans Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum Teubneriana, 
Laipzig, 1922. 

48 La composition du Deagricultura aurait eu lieu autour du 180 av. J.-C. Cfr. R. 
Goujard (ed.), Caton. De 1’agriculture, Paris, 1975, p. XXXIII. 

49 Macrob., Sat., III, 9, 6-8. 

50 Cfr. le n. 10 de ce corpus. 

51 Ed. M. Mignon, Aulu-Gelle. Les Nuits Attiques, Paris, 1934. 

52 Cfr., p.ex., R. Marache (ed.), Aulu-Gelle. Les Nuits Attiques, Paris, 1967, p. X. 

53 H. M. Hornsby (ed.), A. Gelli Noctium Atticarum Liber I, Dublin, 1936, p. 
XIV. 

54 Cfr., p.ex., n. 4 de ce meme catalogue. 

55 Cfr., p.ex., J. Bayet, Literatura Latina, Madrid, 1970, p. 196. 

56 Ed. J. Bayet, Tite-Live. Histoire Romaine, t. VII, Paris, 1968. 

57 Cfr. Broughton, MRR, II, p. 630. 

58 Cfr. J. M. Andre et A. Hus, La historia en Roma, Madrid, 1983, p. 99 ss. 

59 Cfr., p.ex., J. Bayet, Lit. lat., p. 256. 

60 Par exemple, numero 10 de ce corpus. 

61 En ce sens l’exemple le plus semblable serait le n. 3 de ce corpus. 

62 Voir a ce propos J. Le Gall, “«Evocatio»”, Melanges Heurgon, I, Roma, 1976, 
p. 524. 
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63 Sur Lug voir J. de Vries, “L’aspect magique de la religion celtique”, Ogam, 
X, 1958, p. 273 ss. etdu meme auteur, Keltische Religion, Stuttgart, 1961, p. 40-75. 

64 On ne comprend pas mieux, non plus, le contenu du texte en interpretan t que 
la divinite invoquee par Marcus Valerius soit Apollon. II est certain que le corbeau 
est un des animaux associes a cette divinite (Cfr. p.ex., P. Grimal, Diccionario de 
mitologia griega y romana, s.v. “Apolo”, Barcelona, 1981) et qu’Apollon lui-meme 
participe activement aux combats narres dans Ylliade, mais il est difficile d’accepter 
qu’un Romain, vers la moitie du IV e siecle av. J.-C., adresse sa priere a cette divi¬ 
nite. Le corbeau s’associe en general a des divinites de caractere solaire, probable- 
ment par la conversion du corbeau en astre (cfr., p. ex., A. Ruiz de Elvira, 
Mitologia Clasica , Madrid, 1975, p. 486) mais cette voie ne mene pas non plus a une 
solution acceptable pour le probleme pose dans le texte de Tite-Live 

65 J. Willis (ed.), Ambrosii Theodosii Macrobii. Saturnalia , Leipzig, 1963. 

66 Cfr. p.ex., J. Bayet, Lit.lat., p. 494. 

67 J. Le Gall, La religion romaine , p. 50. 

68 Le Gall, op. cit., p. 224. Sur les autres cas d’euocatio cfr. J. le Gall, “«Evoca- 
tio», Melanges Heurgon , I, Roma, 1976, pp. 519-520. Que Yeuocatio fut tres frequente 
peut se verifier sur la liste qu’offre Macrobe lui-meme, comme a juste titre le 
signale Le Gall, “«Evocatio»”, p. 524. Cfr., en plus, Pline, N.H. , XXVIII, 18. 

69 Cfr. Le Gall, loc. cit. , p. 521. Ici Le Gall suit — quoique sans le citer — G. B. 
Pighi, La religione romana, Torino, 1967, p. 70. Sammonicus Serenus fut un erudit du 
debut du IIP siecle, qui avait ecrit un poeme didactique sur Medicina (cfr. J. Bayet, 
Lit. Lat., p. 442, n. 2). 

70 Le Gall, “«Evocatio»”, p. 521-22. 

71 Seru:, Aen., II, 351. Cfr. le n. 16 de ce corpus. Sur genius il est indispensable 
d’utiliser la monographic de H. Kunckel, Der romische Genius, Heidelberg, 1974. 

72 Pline, N.H., XXVIII, 18. Plus loin, dans la note 75, on reproduit le texte. En 
plus du texte de Servius mentionne dans la note ci-dessus. 

73 Le Gall, loc. cit., p. 522. 

74 J. Bayet (ed.), Tite-Live. Histoire Romaine, t. V, Paris, 1984. 

75 Verrius Flaccus auctores ponit, quibus credat in oppugnationibus ante omnia solitum a 
Romanis sacerdotibus euocari deum cuius in tutela id oppidum esset, promittique illi eundem aut 
ampliorem apud Romanos cultum. Et durat in pontificum disciplina id sacrum, constatque ideo 
occultatum in cuius dei tutela Roma esset, ne qui hostium simili modo agerent. Pline, N.H., 
XXVIII, 18 (ed. A. Ernout, Paris, 1962). Cfr. Le Gall, Loc. cit., p. 520 et 522. 

Comme addition marginale a cette discussion, on peut signaler que l’argument 
de l’occultation du nom de la divinite tutelaire de Rome est tres candide, car evi- 
demment l’ennemi peut employer une formule qui “rompt l’obscurite”, comme le 
faisaient les Romaines, avec la tournure siue deo siue deae in cuius tutela Roma est... 

76 E. K. Rand et alii (eds.), Servianorum in Vergilii carmina commentariorum, editionis 
Harvardianae, vol. II, Lancaster (Pennsylvania), 1946. 

77 Cfr., p. ex., Bayet, Lit. Lat., p. 494. 

78 Broughton, MRR, II, p. 68. 

79 AUG., Ciu. Dei, VII, 9. 

80 AUG., Ciu. Dei, VII, 9. G. Bardy (ed.), Oeuvres de Saint Augustin. Cinquieme 
serie. La cite de Dieu. Texte de la 4eme ed. de B. Bombart et A. Kalb, Bibliotheque 
Augustinienne, s.l., 1959. 

81 Seru., Aen. , 1, 227. ROMANOSQVE SVO DE NOMINE DICET perite 
non ait ‘Romam’, sed Romanos. Urbis enim illius uerum nomen nemo uel in sacris 
enuntiat. 
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denique tribunus plebei quidam, Valerius Soranus, ut ait Varro et multi alii, 
quia hoc nomen ausus est enuntiare, ut quidam dicunt, raptus a Senatu et in cru- 
cem leuatus est, ut alii, metu supplicii fugit et in Sicilia comprehensus a praetore 
praecepto senatus occisus est. hoc autem urbis ne Hyginus quidem, cum de situ 
urbis loqueretur, expressit. 

82 Plin., N.H., III, 65. 

...superque Roma ipsa, cuius nomen alterum dicere nisi arcanis caerimoniarum 
nefas habetur optimaque et salutari fide abolitum enuntiauit Valerius Soranus luit- 
que mox poenas. namque diua Augerona, cui sacrificatur a.d. XII kal. Ian., ore 
obligato obsignatoque simulacrum habet. (C. Mayhoff, ed., C. Plinii Secundi. Natu- 
ralis Historiae, Bibliotheca Teubneriana. Leipzig, 1906). 

83 Sol., I, 4. Le contenu de ce texte est presque le meme que l’anterieur. 

84 Cfr. M. Pallotino, Etruscologia, Milano, 1982, p. 242. H. Kunckel, Der romis- 
che Genius , Heidelberg, 1974, p. 12. 

85 Cfr. V. Basanoff, Evocatio. Etude d’un rituel militaire romain, Paris, 1947, p. 198. 
Pighi, op. cit., p. 71. 

86 Basanoff, op. cit., p. 141; G. Dumezil, Rituels indo-europeens a Rome , Paris, 
1954, p. 47; Pighi, op. cit., p. 72. 

87 Cfr. a ce propos Le Gall, loc. cit., p. 521. 

88 RE, s.v. “Sextius”, numero 20 (Miinzer). J. M. Roldan, La Republica 
Romana, Madrid, 1981, p. 424. 

89 Sur la relation entre numen et genius voir RE, s.v. “Numen”, n. 12 (Pfiester). 
Quant a numen, cfr. W. Potscher, “ Numen und numen Augusti”, ANRW, II, 16.1, p. 
355-392. 

90 Est interessant, en ce sens, le passage de Servius (Aen., V, 85): nullus locus sine 
genio. 

91 Sur Yagnostos theos voir p. ex. Der Kleine Pauly, Band 1, p. 134, s.v. Agnostos 
Theos. 
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NIETZSCHE UND DER BUDDHISMUS* 

(Review article ) 

JORG SALAQUARDA 

Seit zu Begin des 19. Jahrhunderts Schopenhauer, Schelling und 

andere ein grofieres Publikum auf ostliche Religionen und Philoso- 

phien hinwiesen, haben die Kenntnis der einschlagigen Texte, die 

• • 

Verlafilichkeit und Gute der Ubersetzungen und das Ausmafi der 
darauf verwendeten Gelehrsamkeit zwar standig zugenommen, die 
Probleme der Rezeption sind aber im wesentlichen unverandert ge- 
blieben. Die meisten Rezipienten stiirzen sich auf sie, als auf etwas 
Exotisches, Prickelndes, Neues. Wenn sie es nicht alsbald wieder 
vergessen, fugen sie es den Versatzstiicken ihres Bildungswissens 
bei. Das kann sich auf verschiedenen Ebenen abspielen, Gelehrte 
sind keineswegs immun dagegen. Nietzsche hat in seiner Zweiten 
Unzeitgemafien Betrachtung die ‘ ‘historischen Virtuosen” (seiner) Ge- 
genwart geschildert, bei denen er sich frage, warum sie sich eher 
mit einem Philosophen als mit einem Dichter beschaftigen und was 
sie dazu veranlafit habe, jemanden aus dem 17. Jahrhundert je- 
mandem anderen aus dem 3. vorzuziehen. Innere Affinitat konne 
es jedenfalls nicht gewesen sein, denn ihre Beschaftigung habe kei- 
ne Folgen fur ihr Leben, die Ergebnisse blieben aufgesezte Maske- 
rade. Ein Jahrhundert spater hatte E. Benz wohl dasselbe Phano- 
men im Blick, wenn er seiner kleinen Schrift Zen in westlicher Sicht 
den Untertitel “Zen-Buddhismus—Zen-Snobismus” gab. 

Eine Rezeption, die diesen Namen wirklich verdient, findet nur 
dann statt, wenn bei der Begegnung mit anderen Traditionen Ge- 
danken entdeckt werden, die man selbst gedacht hat. Gerade dann 
wird man freilich auch die Verschiedenheit der “Denkwege” be- 
merken und sich, wie z.B. M. Heidegger, nur zuriickhaltend und 

*Freny Mistry, Nietzsche and Buddhism . Prolegomenon to a Comparative Study 
(Monographien und Texte zur Nietzsche-Forschung, hg. von E. Behler, M. Mon- 
tinari, W. Miiller-Lauter, H. Wenzel, Bd. 6) Berlin und New York, de Gruyter, 
1981, 211 S., DM 82.- 
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mit Vorsicht auf ein Gesprach einlassen. Eine “vergleichende Stu- 
die” lohnt sich, strenggenommen, nur im zweiten Fall. Bleibt die 
Rezeption vordergrfindig und aufierlich, dann lassen sich im Nach- 
hinein hochstens “Einflfisse” aufzeigen. Spannend und weiterffih- 
rend wird es nur, wenn sich bei aller Verschiedenheit der Traditio- 
nen ahnliche oder gleiche Absichten und Losungen herausstellen 
lassen. Nietzsches Buddhismus-Rezeption ist nach Mistrys These 
diesem Typus zuzurechnen: “... the intention of this study is to in¬ 
vestigate the proximity of spiritual outlook in Nietzsche and the 
Buddha, both of whom, despite marked differences in expression 
and perspective, showed complementary ways to self-redemption. 
... Methodically, the present investigation examines affinities and 
divergences in the philosophies of Nietzsche and the Buddha from a 
thematic perspective” (S. 4f). 

Dafi der andere Weg in die Irre fuhrt, zeigt das einzige vorher zu 

diesem Thema erschienene Buch (M. Ladner, Nietzsche und der 

Buddhismus , Zurich 1933): es hatte sich nur an Nietzsches direkten 
• • 

Aufierungen fiber Buddha, Buddhismus und buddhistische Grund- 
begriffe wie Nirvana orientiert und war zu dem Ergebnis gekom- 
men, dafi Nietzsche gegen ein Zerrbild buddhistischer Religion 
und Philosophic kampfte. Ganz abgesehen davon, dafi Ladner die 
Quellen von Nietzsches Kenntnis des Buddhismus zu wenig beach- 
tet hat (Mistry behandelt diese Frage zwar immer nur am Rande, 
aber mit souveraner Sachkenntnis und grofiem Geschick; vgl. die 
Hinweise Introduction, S. 12-17) und das gesamte geistige Klima, 
in dem Nietzsche schrieb, aufier acht liefi—sein Hauptfehler liegt 
darin, dafi er sich auf Nietzsches eigenes Denken fiberhaupt nicht 
eingelassen hat, daher auch nicht fahig war, fiber seine Nahe oder 
Feme zum Buddhismus zu urteilen. 

Mistry ist, ganz im Gegenteil, dazu besonders befahigt, von ih- 
ren Studien und von ihren intellektuellen Fahigkeiten her wie auch 
durch ihre personlichen Voraussetzungen. Sie ist—sie war, mufi 
leider gesagt werden; denn sie starb im Januar 1982 an den Folgen 
eines Verkehrunfalls, der sie aus der Abfassung einer Parallelstudie 
fiber Schopenhauer and Buddhism rifi (vgl. ihren im 64. Schopenhauer- 
Jb. 1983 abgedruckten Vortrag Der Buddhist liest Schopenhauer , in 
dem sie vorlaufige Ergebnisse zu diesem Thema formulierte). Sie 
war also als Mensch und Gelehrte eine Synthese von ostlicher und 
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westlicher Religion und Kultur. Sie hat am Parsismus ihrer Vor- 
fahren festgehalten, war aber auch tief vom katholischen Christen- 
tum und vom Buddhismus gepragt. Durch den haufigen Ortswech- 
sel ihrer Eltern, die im diplomatischen Dienst Indiens tatig waren, 
mufite sie sich von Kindheit an in verschiedenen Kulturen und 
Sprachen zurechtfinden. Sie liebte die universale Sprache der Mu- 
sik, eine Laufbahn als Pianistin hatte ihr offen gestanden. Sie stu- 
dierte Deutsche Literatur, Vergleichende Religionswissenschaft 
und Philosophic. Sie hatte die Weite und Aufgeschlossenheit eines 
wahren Weltbiirgers, manchmal auch die Trauer des nirgends ganz 
Heimischen. Ihr, wenn irgendjemandem, konnte es gelingen, hin- 
ter Nietzsches vordergriindige Ablehnung des ‘ ‘weltfliichtigen” 
Buddhismus die genuin buddhistischen Zuge seines eigenen Den- 
kens zu entdecken. 

Mistry entfaltet ihre These in 5 Kapiteln. Im ersten (“The over¬ 
coming of metaphysics and nihilism”, S. 19ff.) stellt sie Nietzsches 
tiefe Verwandtschaft zur buddhistischen Kritik an alien metaphysi- 
schen Regelsystemen dar, denen positiv die gemeinsame Zuwen- 
dung zur empirischen Realitat entspricht, Nietzsches “gute Nach- 

barschaft zu den nachsten Dingen”. In diesem Zusammenhang 

• • 

diskutiert sie auch Nietzsches “Uberwindung des Nihilismus”, de- 
ren Kern eben darin besteht, dafi das Durchschauen des Setzungs- 
und Werkzeugcharakters von Sprache, Logik, Moral etc. nicht zur 
Lahmung, sondern zu einer groften Befreiung fuhrt. 

Im zweiten Kapitel (“The analysis of personality and universe” 
S. 5Iff.) geht es zunachst um den Kampf des historischen Buddha 
und Nietzsches gegen die substantielle Auffassung des menschli- 
chen Ich. “The ‘ego-centric’ vantage point intrinsic to the substan¬ 
ce views of reality is attacked by both philosophers in a dialectic 
which declares human ‘individuality’ to be a fictitious representa¬ 
tion and which offers an interpretation of man attuned to the empi¬ 
rical framework of impermanence” (S. 51). Mistry stellt hier Nietz¬ 
sches Auffassung des Menschen und der Welt insgesamt als Spiel 
von Kraftzentren dar, die seiner Wille-zur-Macht-Lehre zugrunde 
liegt, und konfrontiert sie mit der buddhistischen Lehre von den 
Elementen, die das Leiden konstituieren. Trotz aller Unterschiede 
(etwa Nietzsches Ablehnung einer moralischen Betrachtung gegen 
die Vorstellung von der Wiederverkorperung im Buddhismus) 
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iiberwiegen ihrer Meinung nach auch hier die Gemeinsamkeiten, 
was sich besonders in der entschiedenen Verwerfung der objekdven 
Giiltigkeit des Ursache-Wirkung-Schemas zeigt. 

Das 3. Kapitel (“The experiment with truth and reason,” S. 
80ff.) stellt Konsequenzen aus dem zuvor Behandelten dar. 
Nietzsche und der Buddha haben sich beide kritisch gegen den Es- 
sentialismus der von ihnen vorgefundenen philosophischen Tradi- 
tionen gewandt. Im Zusammenhang damit haben sie schon die 
Moglichkeit einer an sich bestehenden Wahrheit verworfen, die 
Menschen offenbart und von ihnen im Glauben erfafit werden 
konnte. Dementsprechend sind auch die Epistemologien der beiden 
Denker sehr ahnlich. Menschenmogliches Erkennen ist Sache des 
ganzen Menschen, nicht nur der Vernunft; ist perspektivisch, d.h. 
in vieler Hinsicht relativ und nie absolut; ist etwas, das standig neu 
zu erringen ist und nie Besitz wird. Mehr noch als in den anderen 
Kapiteln bewahrt sich in diesem Mistrys kritische Vorsicht. Sie lafit 
sich durch Nietzsches scharfe Polemik gegen die (isolierte) Ver¬ 
nunft nicht dazu verleiten, ihn als Irrationalisten abzustempeln, 
wie es so oft geschehen ist, sondern arbeitet deutlich heraus, welche 
grofie Bedeutung er der Vernunft fur das “Experiment mit der 
Wahrheit” zuweist — freilich, wie der Buddha, einer endlichen 
und interessierten Vernunft. Die Autorin weist zurecht auch darauf 
hin, dafi die epistemologischen Parallelen ihren Niederschlag in 
sehr ahnlichen padagogischen Anweisungen finden, die nie primar 
auf Vermittlung von Wissen abzielen, sondern dazu dienen, das ei- 
gene Fragen und Interesse des Schulers zu erwecken. 

Dem Kapitel IV, “On suffering” (S. 109ff.), kommt naturlich 
eine Schlusselrolle zu. Da die Einsicht in das Leiden und die Frage 
seiner Uberwindung zum Kern des Buddhismus fiihren, wahrend 
Nietzsche das Kreisen um das Leid in alien seinen Formen, ob 
buddhistisch, christlich oder humanistisch, hart attackiert hat, mufi 
sich hier erweisen, wie weit Mistrys These haltbar ist. Die Autorin 
stellt zunachst iiberzeugend heraus, dafi Nietzsche durch seine 
hauptsachlichen Quellen (bes. Koppen und Schopenhauer sind hier 
zu nennen) den Buddhismus als weltfliichtige, lebensverneinende 
und nihilistische Lehre kennengelernt hat. Man diirfe daher seine 
Polemiken nicht iiberbewerten: “ ... it is not Buddhism which he 
psychologically flagellates, but the warm if ambivalent reception of 
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a philosophy only half-understood in his times” (S. 115). Sieht man 
genauer zu, dann bestreitet Nietzsche nicht die fundamentale Ein- 
sicht des Buddha, dafi Sein Leiden ist, sondern kampft nur gegen 
die Konsequenz, die dieser angeblich daraus gezogen hat, namlich 
nicht oder moglichst wenig zu leben, um nicht oder moglichst we- 
nig zu leiden. In einer sorgfaltigen Interpretation des zentralen 
Begriffs— dukkha —stellt Mistry klar, dafi er in den europaischen 
Sprachen nicht durch einen einzigen Begriff adaquat wiedergege- 
ben werden kann. Neben Unvollkommenheit, Verganglichkeit, 
Leiden, Schmerz etc. schwingen auch Bedeutungen wie Freude 
und Gluck mit. Zusammenfassend kommt die Autorin zu dem 
Schlufi: ‘‘Buddhism ... affirms what Nietzsche himself did,—that 
pain and pleasure are concomitant symptoms, perennial and active 
forces in the realisation of spiritual autonomy and power” (S. 123). 
Sie lafit es freilich nicht bei dieser allgemeinen Aussage bewenden, 
sondern geht auch den Ambivalenzen und Briichen in Nietzsches 
expliziten Stellungnahmen zum Buddhismus nach, wobei sie zu 
iiberraschenden Einsichten durchdringt, etwa hinsichtlich seiner 
Auffassungen von Mitleid und Freundschaft. 

Nietzsches Wiederkunftslehre hat seinen Interpreten Schwierig- 

keiten bereitet. Wenn Mistry das 5. Kapitel ihres Buchs “The ethics 

of Eternal Recurrence” nennt (S. 139ff. Hervorhebung von mir), 

dann macht sie deutlich, dafi die Lehre ihrer Auffassung nach nicht 

primar als kosmologische Theorie verstanden werden darf. Der 

wichtigste Unterschied zwischen dem nietzscheschen und dem 

buddhistischen Wiederkunftsgedanken, dafi diesem zufolge nicht 

das Gleiche wiederkehrt, verliert damit an Bedeutung. Abgesehen 

• • 

davon sind die Ubereinstimmungen offensichtlich und das Buch 
leistet durch ihren Aufweis einen wichtigen Beitrag zur Entschlus- 
selung dieser anigmatischen Lehre. 

Ein direkter Zusammenhang ist dadurch gegeben, dafi Nietzsche 
den Gedanken von einer sinnlosen, unendlichen Repetition, von 
dem Zarathustra so sehr zuriickschreckte, bei Oldenberg gefunden 
hat. Freilich enthalt die Lehre des Buddha auch zwei Thesen, die 
fur Nietzsches Uberwindung des lahmenden Gedankens wichtig 
sind: die Verwerfung einer substantiell gedachten Dingheit und die 
Zuweisung einer inneren Qualitat an alle Krafte. Dies erlaubt es 
Nietzsche, den gegenwartigen Augenblick, als gewollten, unmittel- 
bar und ewig zu setzen und damit aus alien Abhangigkeiten von 
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Vergangenheit und Zukunft zu befreien, bzw. ihn zu erlosen. 
Nietzsche spricht von seinem amor fati , dessen Ausdruck die Wie- 
derkunftslehre seit. Er ist damit, ohne es selbst zu wissen, dem ge- 
nuinen Buddhismus sehr nahe, denn: “If buddhism is to be des¬ 
cribed as 'fatalistic’ at all then it must be in the Nietzschean sense 
in which fate necessitates self-overcoming within the present exis¬ 
tence” (S. 162.). 

Das letzte Kapitel (VI “The transfiguration of suffering and nir¬ 
vana”, S. 166ff.) dient als Zusammenfassung und Probe aufs 
Exempel, indem es den umstrittenen Begriff nirvana ins Licht riickt. 
Wieder mufi zunachst eine Spannung konstatiert werden, weil 
Nietzsche nirvana als eine Zielvorstellung der Schwachen versteht 
und vehement zuriickweist. Aber auch in diesem Fall kann Mistry 
zeigen, dafi es die Nirvana- Vorstellung Schopenhauers und seiner An- 
hanger ist, die Nietzsche zuriickweist, wahrend das vom Buddha 
anvisierte nirvana seiner eigenen Erfahrung der inneren Zusam- 

mengehorigkeit von Leiden und Schaffen in der befreienden Tat 
• • 

des Ubermenschen nahekommt. Denn: “Nirvana is a state in 
which the whole personality undergoes change, a state of mental 
health” (S. 192). 

Freny Mistry hat ein erhellendes und faszinierendes Buch ge- 
schrieben. Meine fachliche Qualification reicht nicht aus, um ihre 
Auslegung des Buddhismus wirklich beurteilen zu konnen. Auf 
mich macht sie den Eindruck der Konsistenz und besticht durch die 
immer wieder angestrebte Synthese moderner Gelehrsamkeit und 
genuin buddhistischer Tradition. Was die Nietzsche-Interpretation 
betrifft, so steht sie auf der Hohe der heutigen Diskussion. Vor al- 
lem aber gelingt es der Autorin, die beiden Traditionen intensiv zu- 
einander in Beziehung zu setzen und in einer erhellenden Dialog 
zu bringen. Unser bisheriges Verstandnis kehrt sie dabei nahezu 
um: Hatten wir gemeint, dafi Nietzsche aus seiner Bejahung des 
Lebens die buddhistische Weltfliichtigkeit zuriickweist, und den 
buddhistischen Strategien zur Vermeidung des Leidens seine Lehre 
von dessen Verwandlung entgegensetzt, so miissen wir nun erken- 
nen: “The transfiguration of agony through art into power en¬ 
joined by Nietzsche bears perhaps the closest approximation that 
any European thinker has formulated to the experience of Nirvana 
within Samsara.” (S. 196). 

Faculty of Theology, Jorg Salaquarda 

The University of Mainz, West Germany 
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Cerutti, Maria Vittoria, Dualismo et ambiguita: creatori e creazione nella 
dottrina mandea sul cosmo —Roma, Edizioni dell’ateneo, 1981. 181 pp. 
L. 10000 

L’auteur indique clairement des la premiere page le probleme qu’elle se 
propose de traiter, a savoir 1’ambiguite des “archontes createurs” dans la 
mythologie mandeenne. Cette ambiguite est-elle liee intrinsequement au 
dualisme mandeen, ou le qualifie-t-elle? De fagon plus large, faut-il voir 
en elle un trait de tout dualisme de type gnostique? La question est perti- 
nente, et meritait un travail. Les textes mandeens publies dans la derniere 
generation, en particulier par Lady Drower, permettent aux etudes 
d’ensemble de s’appuyer sur un corpus etendu, et surtout varie. 

L’auteur a bien compris la richesse de ces sources, et s’est efforcee de les 
classer: esoteriques et exoteriques, doctrinales, rituelles, magiques. Ainsi 
les roles respectifs des planetes, de Ruha, de Ptahil sont etudies sous divers 
aspects, et les resultats permettent une meilleure comprehension de l’ethi- 
que et du rituel mandeen. 

Malheureusement, l’ouverture promettait des themes qui ne sont pas 
repris et dont 1’absence limite serieusement la contribution de l’ouvrage. 
Les textes mandeens cites semblent hotter dans un univers sans frontieres 
et sans bornes, qui rappelle les gnostiques imaginaires du Flight to Lucifer 
de Harold Bloom. Textes sans contextes ne sont que ruine de la science, 
pourrait-on dire pour paraphraser Montaigne. A part quelques references 
au demiurge valentinien et a la mythologie des Yazidis, l’auteur ne fait pas 
apper aux documents autres que mandeens pour eclairer ses sources. Kurt 
Rudolph a pourtant montre tout le profit que pouvaient tirer les etudes 
mandeennes du progres de la recherche sur la gnose et le manicheisme 
dans la derniere generation. 

Precisement sur le probleme de Y ambiguite de la creation et du (des) 
createur(s), les textes mandeens auraient du etre confrontes de fagon 
rigoureuse aux diverses conceptions gnostiques et manicheennes. Cette 
tache, helas, reste offerte a de futures recherches. 

Universite Hebraique de Jerusalem Gedaliahu G. Stroumsa 
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Day, Terrence P., The Conception of Punishment in Early Indian Literature 
— Ontario, Wilfrid Laurier University Press, 1982, 328 p. 

According to Manu (VIII 313-315) a thief who approaches the king, 
confesses his crime, and voluntarily submits to punishment is instantly rid 
of his guilt. Whether the king bludgeons him or not, the thief need no 
longer worry about the karmic effects of his crime. Confession, corporal 
punishment, the royal court, and karma are here, and throughout the nor¬ 
mative literature of ancient India, bound together in a subtle convergence 
of legal and religious principles. 

Terrence Day attempts in this book to sort out the religious, ethical and 
legal dimensions of Indian normative thought by focusing on the concept 
of retribution. He states, above all, that punishment was “a manifestation 
of, or an affirmation of, a transcendent Order, ’ ’ or its reflection in human 
societies. Punishment provides Day with the conceptual key to inter¬ 
preting this sacred order and organizing its ideological components into 
rational (Western) spheres. The author’s systematic approach forces him 
to reject the chronological distinctiveness of central concepts and thus, to 
analyze rta , for instance, as the general and permanent metaphysical foun¬ 
dation of “Rightness” (his term for the moral order of the universe and 
human society), and as the broad sphere that encompasses dharma (p. 42). 
Consequently, the complexity of Manu’s ultimate transcendence of the 
Vedic (rta) conception, in favor of a new ethic based on the four purusartha 
(goals of man) and varnasrama dharma , is lost in this book. Indeed, Day’s 
entire approach is based on the questionable assumption of a unified con¬ 
ception or “ideic complex” which informs “the total meaning of any 
retributional statement” anywhere in early Indian literature, (p. 243) 
Day examines the significance of karma in the Indian conception of 
retribution, particularly in light of dharma texts that describe various forms 
of eschatological punishments. He proceeds to a discussion of “penal in¬ 
struments of retribution” including both judicial and legal forms. Finally, 
his conclusion contains a useful enumeration of the primary structures in 
the complex of punishment, (pp. 242-243) 

Terrence Day pursues a significant task here: A systematic interpreta¬ 
tion of the subtle ideological components or nuances of dharma rules has 
escaped the labors of the noted Dharmasastra scholars of this and the 
previous centuries. However, his complete omission of Purva Mimamsa, 
exacerbated by his dependence on Western categories and definitions, ac¬ 
counts for the failure of his systematic reconstruction. For instance, he 
discusses the relation of dharma (here, injunction) and danda (punishment) 
in light of A. L. Goodhart’s work on English law (p. 64) but fails to refer 
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to the mimamsd’s astute analysis of injunctions and their precise relation to 
sanctions. 

Day’s entire system could have been organized along more indigenous 
lines utilizing the interpretative categories of the mimamsakas who could 
readily distinguish between religious and legal rules, between binding in¬ 
junctions ( vidhis ) and mere laudatory passages ( arthavadas ) such as the one 
cited from Manu. A Western scholar seeking a useful guide to sources on 
punishment with all its dimensions, or pursuing recognized distinctions 
among Indian concepts will not be disappointed by this book. But his abili¬ 
ty to understand the subtlety and depth of Indian normative thought will 
be only marginally enhanced. 

Truman Institute, A. Glucklich 

The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


Ullendorff, Edward, and C. F. Beckingham, The Hebrew Letters of 
Prester John —Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1982, XIII, 252pp. 
£ 12.00 

The Hebrew Letters of Prester John represent only one chapter in the 
complicated history of the legend of Prester John. Throughout the Middle 
Ages, the idea of a powerful and pious Christian ruler controlling a vast 
empire on the other side of the Muslim world fascinated and gave hope to 
Christian Europeans. Indeed, the Portuguese exploration of Africa, India, 
and the Far East was to a considerable degree motivated by the search for 
this mythical King. Although Ethiopia, where a Christian Kingdom did in 
fact exist, eventually was Fixed upon as Prester John’s true home, prior to 
the fifteenth century, China, Central Asia, and southern India had all 
been considered as probable sites for his kingdom. From the twelfth cen¬ 
tury onward letters ascribed to Prester John began to circulate. Today 
these letters are found in numerous versions and a variety of languages in¬ 
cluding Latin, Old French, Italian, Provencal, German, and Hebrew. 
While at first glance it might seem surprising that Hebrew versions of so 
aggressively Christian a text should exist, the letters’ popularity was such 
that they apparently transcended confessional barriers. Moreover, the 
mention of a kingdom of Jews near that of Prester John meant that it was 
easy to connect the letters with contemporary Jewish hopes and specula¬ 
tions concerning the Ten Lost Tribes. 

It is doubtful if there are anywhere two scholars more suited to the task 
of placing the Hebrew versions of the letters in their proper context than 
Professors Edward Ullendorff and C. F. Beckingham. Although the prin- 
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cipal purpose of their book is to present a critically edited text and an¬ 
notated translation of the three Hebrew versions so far discovered, the 
authors offer the reader much more. In addition to the letters, the book in¬ 
cludes an historical introduction (1-11) and introduction to the Hebrew 
Letters and sources (13-36), fragments of a possible fourth letter 
(147-151), a discussion of Eldad Ha-Dani (153-159), an index of themes 
and motifs (161-172) and facsimiles of Latin, Old French, and Italian ver¬ 
sions of the letters (184-238). The work is characterized by careful scholar¬ 
ship of the highest order throughout. As the authors explain, each of the 
three letters presents slightly different challenges to the scholar. The First 
text edited and translated is “Prester John’s letter to the Pope in Rome,” 
which exists in a printed text from Constantinople (1519) and in a number 
of manuscripts. Ullendorff in agreement with L. Olschki identifies Pope 
Alexander III (r. 1159-81) as the addresee. 1 Beckingham demurs from this 
view. A. Neubauer’s rather surprising claim that the Hebrew text was bas¬ 
ed on a Latin original is a tremendous oversimplification of an extremely 
complex problem. 2 The second letter of Prester John is addressed to the 
Emperor Frederick: either Frederick Barbarossa (r. 1155-90) or his grand¬ 
son Frederick II (r. 1211-50). The only manuscript of the text known to 
exist is dated ca. 1271 and is found in the Adler collection of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, New York. Neubauer’s claim that the text was 
translated into Hebrew from an old French or Provengal original is plausi¬ 
ble, but only if one understands the term “translate” in a general sense. 3 
The third letter, to Pope Eugenio IV (r. 1431-1447), is found in a single 
manuscript, Parma 402. The superscription dates the text to 1442, while 
De-Rossi dates the manuscript ca. 1474. The Italian model for the 
Hebrew text is revealed through proper names, technical terms, 
misunderstandings etc. MS. Parma 402 is, in fact, an especially rich 
source of Hebrew material on Prester John. As the authors note, this 
manuscript also contains a fragment of a letter which closely resembles, 
but is by no means identical to, the letter to Frederick. In this context they 
might also have mentioned a text dated 1455 and ascribed to the leaders of 
the Jewish community in Jerusalem, which also appears in MS. Parma 
402. Prester John figures prominently in this document, both in the main 
body of the text and in a letter ascribed to the “community leaders from 
the lands of the East” which it quotes. Finally, a word should be said con¬ 
cerning the short text which the authors describe as a “sort of introduc¬ 
tion” to a fragment of Prester John’s letter to the Pope (31-4). As I have 
discussed elsewhere in greater detail. (Journal of Jewish Studies , Autumn 
1985) this “introduction” is in fact a poorly copied excerpt from Abrahm 
Farissol’s Iggeret Orhot Olam. A number of troublesome points which ap¬ 
pear in the text can be solved on the basis of this identification. 
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1 L. Olschki, “Der Brief des Presbyters Johannes” Historische Zeitschrift CXLIV 
(1931) pp. 3-4. 

2 A. Neubauer “Inyanai Aseret Haschevatim”, Sammelband IV Berlin 1888 p. 

10 . 

3 ibid., p. 16. 


Steven Kaplan 

Departments of Comparative Religion and African Studies, 
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Studies on the Mysteries of Manjusri: A Group of East Asian Mandalas and 
their Traditional Symbolism by Raoul Birnbaum, Society for the Study 
of Chinese Religions, Monograph no. 2, 1983, 123 p. 

Monographs on individual Buddhist deities in East Asia can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. There is Therese de Mallmann’s classic study 
of Avalokitesvara, de Visser’s study of Ksitigarbha, Van Gulik’s of 
Hayagriva, Birnbaum’s of Bhaisajyaguru, and a few others. This book is a 
welcome addition to the limited offerings in this vein. 

This short but pithy monograph aims to broaden the understanding of 
the character and cult of the Bodhisattva Manjusri, especially as it 
developed in T’ang China (618-906). Traditionally identified simply as 
“the Boddhisattva of Wisdom,” Manjusri is best known as Vimalakirti’s 
adversary in the famous debate in the Vimalakirti Nirdesa Sutra and as the 
young Sudhana’s spiritual mentor in the Gandhavyuha section of the 
Avatamsaka Sutra. However, by the mid to late T’ang, his image in China 
had expanded: he was perceived as a mountain deity, as the personal pro¬ 
tector of the emperor and guardian of the nation, and, subsuming all these 
roles, as a cosmic lord. This expansion occurred largely in connection with 
the spread of Esoteric Buddhism in which deities assumed more abstract 
and symbolic identities than they had in the traditional schools. 

Japanese iconographic drawings and paintings ranging in date from the 
eleventh through the fourteenth centuries were the starting point for the 
author’s interest in and exploration of the mysteries of Manjusri. His basic 
source materials include sections of the Zuzosho, a compendium of 
iconographic images and short textual passages designed to transmit the 
proper method of creating a mandala, as well as various mandalas depict¬ 
ing Manjusri astride his lion surrounded by the eight syllables of his man¬ 
tra or the deities personifying them. The significance of this pictorial 
material is clarified by references to many canonical sources of which rele¬ 
vant passages are skillfully translated and explained. 
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To anchor his investigation more firmly within his chosen historical 
framework—the T’ang period—the author begins the study with an over¬ 
view of Manjusri worship in the seventh and eighth centuries. This 
chapter relates the process by which Manjusri became a Chinese deity. It 
began when Wu t’ai shan in Shansi Province was recognized as his earthly 
abode, and was furthered by the efforts of the monk Amoghavajra 
(705-774). Going beyond Etienne Lamotte’s seminal study of Manjusri, 
Birnbaum gives special emphasis to the development of the cult within the 
Esoteric Chen-yen sect of Buddhism. The new image of Manjusri pro¬ 
moted within this sect underlay the deity’s success both in China and in 
Japan. 

Wu t’ai shan, “the mountain of the five terraces,” became a flourishing 
monastic center in the seventh and eighth centuries. Pilgrims from all over 
Asia flocked there in the hopes of gaining a vision of Manjusri in one of his 
many guises. Although most of the early temples and images that once 
dotted this sacred mountain have long since disappeared, accounts by 
Japanese pilgrims as well as chronicles such as the eleventh century Kuang 
Ch’ing-liang chuan (Extended Records of Mount Clear and Cool) testify to 
the vitality and importance of the mountain as the Asian center of Man¬ 
jusri worship. In his discussion of the cult at Wu t’ai shan, the author uses 
passages from the Kuang Ch 3 ing-liang chuan . One would wish for a complete 
translation rather than these tantalizing selections, but for this we must 
await Birnbaum’s forthcoming publication “The Chronicles of Mount 
Clear and Cool: Chinese Buddhist Views on the Sacred Peaks.” 

Several of the most prominent monasteries on the mountain came into 
existence or were restored through the efforts of the Central Asian monk 
Amoghavajra, one of, if not the most influential, masters of Esoteric Bud¬ 
dhism in China. A charismatic personality with a keen political sense who 
served as religious advisor to three emperors, Amoghavajra was ideally 
placed to advance the worship of Manjusri. His advocacy of the deity’s 
spiritual powers was the catalyst for Emperor Tai tsung’s adoption of him 
as a personal and national protector, and for the construction of shrines to 
Manjusri in temples throughout the nation. 

The source of Manjusri’s special appeal in the politically volatile world 
of late T’ang China lies in Tantric texts such as The Scripture on the Dharani 
of Manjusri } s Precious Treasury of the Dharma (Wen-shu shih-li fa pao-tsang 
t’o-lo-ni ching). According to this scripture, “Manjusri has a mantra an 
image and a ritual that are especially appropriate for the age when the 
dharma is dead, the period when Manjusri is in China” (page 12). This, 
of course, was the spiritual justification for the pilgrimage to the moun¬ 
tain. In addition, this scripture contains the eight syllable mantra om ah vi 
ra hum kha ca rah , which, when properly invoked using appropriate mudra 
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before specially prepared images, promised protection against both 
spiritual and material adversities. In particular, the practitioner could 
avert calamities, seek good fortune, and be assured protection from 
enemies. This eight syllable mantra is the basis for the pictorial material 
which is examined in the three chapters that form the core of this study. 

The Zuzosho , the focus of Chapter 2, is one of many compendia of 
iconographic drawings compiled in Japan during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries when the fear that the End of the Dharma was at hand was 
especially intense. The Zuzosho and similar works were designed to provide 
exact models for the representation of the multitude of deities who figure 
in the Dual World Mandala, to record the iconography of famous images, 
and to aid monks in visualizing and ultimately achieving mystic union 
with the deities represented. The primary aim of this chapter is to 
elucidate the structure and function of this compendium through a 
detailed examination of a select group of deities including Manjusri who 
figure therein. This lucid account of the workings of an important 
iconographic compendium should be of special interest to art historians. 

In the third chapter on the paintings of Manjusri and his eight syllable 
mantra, the author provides an extended discussion of the underlying 
significance of the phrase om ah vi ra hum kha ca rah. This is followed by an 
examination of the iconography of the various forms of the so-called 
“Eight Syllable Manjusri.” The translation of portions of relevant texts 
reinforces and enriches this visual analysis. 

Building on the material presented in the third chapter, the study con¬ 
cludes with a consideration of Manjusri in his little known role as lord of 
the cosmos. This aspect of the deity is given concrete expression in the 
paintings showing Manjusri surrounded by deities personifying the 
planets and constellations. These were designed to serve in rites to ward 
off calamities resulting from inauspicious astrological forces. The author 
concludes that Manjusri’s status as lord of the cosmos, did not surpercede 
his image as the embodiment of wisdom. Rather, “he is a lord of the 
cosmos precisely because of his wisdom. Due to his detachment, his full 
realization of voidness, he has gained the freedom to traverse with impuni¬ 
ty throughout the material realms. With thorough and profound 
knowledge of the secrets of the celestial influences, he has gained freedom 
from them” (page 102). 

In using imagery as the point of departure for reconstructing the beliefs 
and ritual practices pertaining to a particular deity, Dr. Birnbaum is stak¬ 
ing out new territory for himself as well as other scholars. While images, 
when properly “read” often reveal more eloquently than words the way a 
deity is perceived at a given moment, such valuable resources are often ig¬ 
nored or slighted by historians of religion. 
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In the words of the ninth century Japanese monk Kukai: “Since the 
Esoteric Buddhist teachings are so profound as to defy expression in 
writing, they are revealed through the medium of painting to those who 
are yet to be enlightened ... The secrets of the sutras and commentaries 
are for the most part depicted in the paintings and all the essentials of the 
Esoteric Buddhist doctrines are, in reality, set forth therein. Neither 
masters nor students can dispense with them.” (Yoshito Hakeda, Kukai: 
Major Works , pp. 145-146.) 

However, the use of visual material dating from the eleventh through 
the fourteenth centuries to reconstruct Esoteric Buddhism in T’ang China 
is not without problems. While it is true that many of the prototypes for 
the drawings and paintings then circulating in Japan were brought from 
China, whether or not they were of the T’ang period is open to question. 
This issue may not be of particular import in understanding the general 
character of Manjusri worship in East Asian Esoteric Buddhism, but as 
the author’s stated goal is to contribute to the understanding of Manjusri 
in the T’ang period, he owes it to the reader to explain more fully the 
history and credentials of the documents he uses. This, however, is a 
minor flaw in a valuable and pioneering study which holds considerable 
interest for scholars in the fields of Chinese and Japanese religion and art. 

Dept, of Art History, Christine Guth Kanda 

University of Pennsylvania 


Gager, John G., The Origins of Anti-Semitism: Attitudes Toward Judaism in 
Pagan and Christian Antiquity —New York, Oxford, Oxford University 
Press, 1983, VIII + 213 pp. 

Wilken, Robert L .,John Chrysostom and the Jews: Rhetoric and Reality in the 
Late 4th Century (The Transformation of the Classical Heritage)— 
Berkeley, Los Angeles, London, University of California Press, 
1983, XX + 190 pp. 

Publies simultanement, ces deux livres se completent. Ecrits par deux his- 
toriens americains ayant depuis longtemps montre un profond interet 
pour le Judai’sme dans l’antiquite tardive, ils abordent par des biais diffe- 
rents le probleme de la naissance et du developpement de l’antisemitisme 
chretien dans les premiers siecles. Leurs conclusions se recoupent et se 
renforcent mutuellement. Wilken et Gager insistent sur le fait que le 
Juda'isme se presente, jusqu’au 4 e siecle, comme un rival serieux pour le 
Christianisme, ainsi que pour le paganisme. Pour les deux auteurs, il ne 
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fait pas de doute que ce fait explique en grande partie la montee et la cris- 
tallization de formules et d’attitudes antisemites. D’autre part, les deux 
auteurs insistent de concert sur la matrice dans laquelle il faut replacer cet 
antisemitisme: un monde culturel dans lequel l’affrontement entre Juifs et 
Chretiens reste la confrontation de deux groupes minoritaires. Ce n’est 
que par reference a la culture paienne et l’interet ambivalent qu’elle porte 
aux Juifs qu’on peut comprendre les attitudes chretiennes face aux Juifs. 

Gager et Wilken se veulent demeurer historiens, et refusent de se laisser 
entrainer dans le champ de la theologie. Ils ne sont ni dupes, cependant, ni 
faux naifs, et savent a quel point 1’atmosphere dans laquelle leurs recher- 
ches evoluent est impregnee de theologie, et combien leurs conclusions 
d’historiens sont importantes pour les theologiens. Tous deux tiennent 
leur gageure, pourtant, aussi bien que l’avait tenue un grand predeces- 
seur, Marcel Simon, dans son magistral Verus Israel: etude sur les relations 
entre Chretiens et Juifs dans VEmpire Romain ( 135-425 ) — ouvrage compose 
dans les annees 30, mais publie au lendemain de la deuxieme guerre mon¬ 
diale (P re edition: Paris, 1948). 

II faul feliciter les auteurs, avant tout, d’avoir evite les categorisations 
un peu rapides qu’on retrouve trop souvent dans les etudes consacrees aux 
origines de 1’antisemitisme chretien. Dans la derniere generation, en par- 
ticulier, un certain “neoflagellantisme” (j’emprunte le terme a R. J. Zwi 
Werblowsky) de theologiens chretiens, tels Rosemary Ruether, a fait echo 
aux accusations lancees par l’historien Jules Isaac en 1948: ‘Tenseigne- 
ment du mepris”, qui remonterait aux premieres communautes chretien¬ 
nes, serait l’ancetre direct de la haine raciale prechee par les Nazis. Pour 
Gager comme pour Wilken, il ne s’agit pas de faire un mea cula au nom de 
la conscience historique chretienne; il ne s’agit pas non plus, evidemment, 
d’exonerer, mais de comprendre les phenomenes religieux en les replagant 
dans leur contexte — contexte historique, bien sur, mais avant tout reli¬ 
gieux, selon le principe celebre enonce par Lucien Fevre. L’objectivite de 
leur ton, la sensibilite dont fait preuve leur recherche, dans un domaine 
des plus delicats, sont remarquables. 

Dans la lignee de M. Simon, Gager et Wilken insistent sur la vitalite 
spirituelle du Judai'sme apres 135, et jusqu’au 4 e siecle. Seule cette vitalite 
explique les expressions de respect ou meme d’admiration pour le 
Judaisme qu’on retrouve sous la plume de divers auteurs pa'iens (voir les 
textes rassembles et commentes de fagon magistrale par M. Stern, Greek 
and Latin Authors on Jews and Judaism , vols. I-III, Jerusalem 1974-1984). 
Seule elle explique que dans l’Antioche de Libanius et de Jean Chrysos- 
tome, dans la deuxieme moitie du 4 e siecle, de si nombreux Chretiens 
soient judaizantes. 
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Les pages du livre de Gager qui retiendront le plus 1’attention, et offri- 
ront prise a polemique sont sans doute celles consacrees a Paul. Gager pre¬ 
sente ici les vues developpees recemment par Lloyd Gaston. En bref, Paul 
n’argumenterait pas dans ses Epitres contre la valeur soteriologique de la 
Torah, mais seulement contre la necessite, pour les Gentils , de 1’observer. 

De fagon un peu similaire, Wilken insiste sur le fait inobjectable que les 
huit fameuses homelies de Chrysostome “contre les Juifs” etaient en fait 
dirigees contre les Chretiens judaisants, seduits par le culte de la Synago¬ 
gue. II analyse de fagon detaillee les methodes polemiques developpees par 
la deuxieme sophistique, et utilisees par Chrysostome, ainsi que le con- 
texte historique de Julien l’Apostat et de son project de reconstruction du 
Temple — projet qui ne pouvait que renforcer le sentiment de precarite 
face au Judaisme ressenti par les Chretiens. Ces analyses expliquent certes 
1’invective de Chrysostome, mais expliquent-elles bien toute sa virulence? 

A ce sujet, on pourrait regretter l’absence, dans les deux livres recenses, 
d’une etude de Vevolution de la plemique chretienne anti-juive du 
deuxieme au quatrieme siecle. Pour donner un exemple concret, le ton 
relativement correct de Justin Martyr, dans son Dialogue avec Tryphon , 
tranche nettement avec celui de Chrysostome. Pour Justin, pourtant, le 
Judaisme offrait certainement un defi central. II me semble que pour com- 
prendre cette evolution, il faut tenir compte de revolution de la pensee et 
de la polemique chretiennes. Au deuxieme siecle, le Christianisme, religio 
illicita , confronte le paganisme et les heresies gnostiques, y compris le 
Marcionisme, comme les forces de Satan, du “maitre de ce monde”. A la 
fin du quatrieme siecle, pai'ens et gnostiques ne represented plus un dan¬ 
ger serieux pour les Chretiens. Ce sont les Juifs qui heritent de leur 


demonisation”. A ce sujet, pace Wilken, c’est bien toute l’attitude medie- 


vale face aux Juifs qu’annonce Jean Chrysostome. 


Gedaliahu G. Stroumsa 


Heesterman, J. C., The Inner Conflict of Tradition: Essays in Indian Ritual , 
Kingship , and Society —Chicago and London, University of Chicago 
Press, 1985, x + 255 pages. $32.00 clothbound, $14.95 paperback. 

This collection of essays is, to borrow a term from its own subject mat¬ 
ter, a kind of reversed gurudaksina —not the humble gift of the student to 
his master, but rather the guru s gracious presentation to his pupils, at once 
a summation and an opening of new paths to be explored. Collected here 
are several of the most stimulating and seminal essays that the field of In- 
dological research has witnessed over the last two decades (beginning with 
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“Brahmin, Ritual and Renouncer,” originally published in 1964, a 
classic exposition of the history of Vedic sacrificial religion and, indeed, of 
the development of Indian religion generally). Although a majority of 
these studies are well-known to the specialist, they have until now been 
scattered in a variety of journals and volumes of essays; the mere fact of 
their being assembled here in an easily accessible, compact form is cause 
for celebration. Moreover, taken together the studies have a remarkable 
coherence, a basic thematic and interpretative unity which is also nicely 
articulated, in succinct fashion, in the Introduction written by the author 
for this volume, (pp. 1-9). 

Every one of the essays bears the Heesterman hallmarks of elegance, 
modesty, and wit. Each, also, in its own way, reveals an equally 
characteristic boldness of vision—a vision which is, it should be admitted, 
anything but “safe” or uncontroversial. The very title of this collection 
points to the complexity and dynamism of Heesterman’s reading of Indian 
civilization: where others see an underlying harmony and a congruence 
between “ideology” and social reality, here the picture is one of a deep 
rift, consciously recognized as such by the Hindu tradition itself—the 
ultimate values and authority vested in the Brahmin coexist in uneasy ten¬ 
sion with the mundane order (partly symbolized by the king). Heesterman 
sees this rift emerging, historically, within the Vedic sacrificial system, 
whose texts mark a pivotal moment of transition within ancient Indian 
civilization (a moment connected here, in essay 7, with Karl Jaspers’ no¬ 
tion of the Axial Age). This concern with the Vedic sacrifice is one of the 
three major (and interrelated) foci of interest in these essays; the tensions 
analyzed in the sacrificial texts lead the author to an examination of an¬ 
cient Indian kingship and the political order (essays 8, 9, 10), and thence 
to an interpretation of the Indian tradition’s responses to the modern 
world (essays 1 and 11). In the course of these discussions, other subjects 
are also cogently discussed—for example, the nature of the Mughal 
political system, the agrarian order in the villages in relation to caste and 
the jajmani system, Max Weber’s reading ot Hindu society, and so on. As 
readers familiar with the literature would expect, both text and footnotes 
contain echoes of the ongoing interpretative debate between Heesterman 
and other scholars (especially Louis Dumont and Madeleine Biardeau) 
over basic issues in our understanding of Indian religion and society. 

The present volume is a selection. Connoisseurs of Heesterman’s work 
may lament the exclusion of several important essays, e.g. “Veda and 
Dharma” (in W. D. O’Flaherty andj. D. M. Derrett, eds., The Concept of 
Duty in South Asia , Delhi, 1978); “The return of the Vedic scholar ( samavar - 
tanaf\ in Pratidanam (Festschrift Kuiper, 1968); “Veda and Society: 
Some remarks a propos of the film ‘Altar of Fire,”’ Studia Orientalia 50 
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(1981), pp. 51-64; “Householder and Wanderer,” in Way of Life: Essays in 
Honour of Louis Dumont, ed. T. N. Madan, New Delhi, 1982, pp. 251-71; 
or the somewhat more technical “Reflections on the Significance of the 
daksina ,” IIJ 3 (1959) pp. 241-58, and “Vratya and Sacrifice,” IIJ 6 
(1962), pp. 1 -37. By way of compensation, perhaps, we find here three 
hitherto unpublished essays: “Caste, Village, and Indian Society” 
(chapter 12); “Ritual, Revelation, and the Axial Age” (7); and a truly 
delightful study of “The Flood Story in Vedic Ritual” (4). Two other 
essays included here (chapters 6 and 13) appeared originally in German 
and are now made available in English translation. 

Scholars of India as well as a wider public interested in India have 
reason to be grateful to Professor Heesterman for this “teacher’s gift”; 
and the University of Chicago Press is to be congratulated for undertaking 
the publication of an outstanding collection. 

Department of Comparative Religion, David Shulman 

Hebrew University 



